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Brooklyn Life.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


— ————. <-@- = —_—_- 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 


It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, epecial care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


J. T. FORBES, Baltimore,” - - For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, - . . # oe Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleich, : . . ‘ 7 Pm * WN, Carolina, 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Chatfleston - - “ “ 8S. Carolina, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 











THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 1 


READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they savy the 
advertiscment in the SOUTH¥!.N MAGAZINE. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1871. 
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SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS. V. Col. Fohn S. Holt, (Author of Abraham Page, &c.,) 
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MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OFM RICHMOND, VA: 


———_——_——-_ eas -—--- —--=+ 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


Income in 1870, $1,440,954. Assets, cabin 1, 1871, $1,606,063. 


It has been in active operation 2 t three years, | yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in » was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
or companies of same age. Its rate of lc in 1870 was ¢ nly eal 100 of one per cent., while other companies 

ike business averag ved over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk 

It has complied with ‘the requiren ts of the rance. Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with freasurgr o irginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 


of Policy-holders. SOL IC] rORS ‘WAN TED. 
H. C. DESHIELDS, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 











Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


_SALTEORS TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
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Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barsour, President; H. W. VanpDeEGRIFT, General Superintendent, 
and J. M, macapee, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 







































































LEAVE. (July Ist, 1871.) ARRIVE. MANASSAS BRANCH, 
Pass. ||Mis. Mls.| STATIONS. Mis.|! Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 
A. M. [LEAVE ARRIVE || P.M. Pass. ||Mis.| STATIONS. |Mis.|| Pass. 
* 6 55, 0|..... Washington..... 178 615 lasien © ste 
8 00 q +++--Alexandria Loccce 171} 5 25 = LEAVE ARRIVE | i| P. M, 
8 20 - -Springfield........ 163 | 5 05 6 55|| | |. WASHINGTON 6.. 1146 | 
BBL) 24) eeeeeeeee Fairfax... ..... 154; 433 8 09)| ¥ in Alexandria...... {119 
924 ooo MEnmaaans 8...... 144) 407 930} 0 [c++ MANASSAS . 1112 400 
9 53 45 ;- see Catlett...... -..| 133| 3.33 ll 15 |......eBroad Rua. . 97 
10 06 ..Warrenton Junction 3..| 131 3 26 iat |v. c<acecoilceccssect am 
11 00 "= r.... Warrenton....lv.|~ 23 30 P.M. || 38 coos ooo, Markham sachin 7 
{0 23 "B4|-........Bealeton........ [24 | 304 105)| 51 ‘ront Royal... ..-| 61 om 
10 32} 58| --»- Rappahannock aah 120| 254 45 | 61 0 EE Fes Si || 1245 
1104] 69).. -. Culpeper altace 109) 222 bo ge me er 4 
= = - secee ——— saeeeense ot) := || 96 * ..1imberville 16 
Z| cove cece eOFANZO soe. ccocce if) 1 = me postegss ne A 
1255| 96|.....Gordonsville 4...) 82| 1245 3 40)|113 |... Harrisonburg... 9 45 
1 35} 110) 0.00.00. Keswick... ... 68/ 1155 P. M. | | ARRIVE LEAVE i &. 
205) 117|....Charlottesville.. 61} 1130 J : 
4 133}... earl :! Lovingeton aes 45 | | = = 1 Connects with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexap- 
q hag: i dias 7 = Loudoun & Ham shire Railways. 
412 158) +++ seNew Glasgow..... 20 917 2 With Manassas Branc 8 Junction of Warrenton 
428| 164).........Amherst... .... - | 902 § Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
505) 178]..... Lynchburg wes 9 00 Virginia and Tenn. Railway. 6 With train from Wash- 
. ington to Baltimore. 7 hy } emeneates, Potomac and 
p. M.\ ARRIVE LEAVE Il As M. Strasburg Division, B. & Oo. BR. R. 
. ist Daily Train. = "2nd Daily ‘Train Leay Leaves W ashington 2 at 5 5.30 P, M. 


* Lynchburg at 10.00 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to Reniethuen ‘without change. 
Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, good until October 1st. - 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


inet, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—PrteR V. Dante, President; E. T. D. Myers, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 
Richmond and Pe ecg Railroad.—T. H. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. YarinerTon, Sec’y and Treas , 
Richmond, 
Petersburg and Weldon Railway.—C. F. Cott: ER, , Pres. ; and R. B. Peeram, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 









































 PRAINS SOUTH. (Oct. 16, 1870.) _ TRAINS NORTH. 
Acc, | Exp. Exp. Mis. | ‘STATIONS. . | Mis. | Exp. Exp.| Acc. 
j P.M. } A.M. LEAVE. ARRIVE. | | lp, M.| A.ML.|P M 
a. | Peer (ere 216| 7 30 | 
a, 2 (Steambon | \| 
11 14’ 11 05 ee s+... -ACQUIA CREEK............ ....| 161)| 4.00} 12 50 
1200 11 42 ** peretetera FREDERICKSBURG 2. .. .... ....) 147) 3:19) 1) 
110 12 36 GO} ..00 cccccccceccccccce MEMO Docee ccccccceccces- ce | 126) 2 28) 1€ 44) 6 50 
SSS OOF | 115.) 203] 10 10) 61. 
227, 1 26 RE ROE AES ES BETTE AID. xcecccs ccccccasesccce| ME 18 Sse 
33 2 2 oy AR . ‘ LV} || 12 45) 8 45) 4 30 
oclitnwa } SS RICHMOND 3.. erate {in| 6) OS tle 
42 3 0H | ae ee ENS gf SPP ree oe * 75'| 12 04) % 42 
- 446 321 146) ...cc0e cccocckK ORT WALTHALL JUNC cccc.cccscces 4 70| 1149) % 23) ‘ 
A.M.) 505) 3 35 ne! 4k LV »,| 11 35) 7 05)". ¥- 
caine wa } NS ene PETERSBURG 4....... .... { xx 174 50] @ 45] 8 10 
ee? | ee,” eee STONY CREEE....... siutoaeanee 42| 855) & 40/ 6 30 
915} 715 540] 168)... ......... .JARRATT'S.. te ece | 88] 825] & 05) 4 25 
10 40; 800 620; 202 0.0. .0.l1) HICKSFORD BUNCTION ears, 14)| 7 45 4 30} 3 Ww 
1220 930 715 216 Cocccece ccc cece OO MOENED Ooee.ces erccecosecoce 0) 3 30) 1 15 
‘ P.M. | A.M. | P.M. ARRIVE. eatin | A.M. | P.M. |P.M. 





CONNECTIONS. 
1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and connections to ALL points N., E., & N.W. 
1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manaseas Railways. 
2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
3 With Ches sapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railw ays. 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 


PETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD, 


Hon. C. #, Cotirer, President; R. B. Pearam, Gen’l Superintendent; Jas. C. Sprigg, Chief 
Engineer and Assistant Sepeeeeenne nt. 



























GOING “SOUT im. GOING ‘NOR’ rH. 
= | - ; | = 
- | a | a a % z= o 
as tol oe Bigkgsl| Qa} #2 
a eS) STATIJUNS. a mee) Fe | Ea 
ae sfi a aci"~s i) = 4 
=e Se | 8 S | a | ga] 3A 
cc) se | = z z E 3 
- E 5 So | 8 a 
mn & 
A.M. | P.M. | A.M. | A.M. || Pom. | a.m. | AM | p.m 
_ en . - | ees oo —_—_ 
5 40 4 00 930 | 600 ||LEAVE Petersburg. ARRIVE 810] 1140 4 00 7 00 
6 10 430 10 20 | : 55 ||ARRIVE Reames’, ” 720 |10 40 3 30 6 30 
6 40 5 00 1140} 740]; “ Stony Creek, #2 6 30 9 30 3 05 6 00 
6 50 510| 1200/8 BO - 24 M. Turnout, 610} 910 2 53 5 50 
705 | 530) 1250; 1000)) * Jarratt’s, “ 440 8 30 235! 5 20 
740 6 00 200; 1100); * Belfield, e 320) 7 20 210 445 
8 00 6 15 2 2% 11 20 “ — ' “ 3 00 7 00 2 00 4 35 
8 35 6 40 300} 11 55 . . Hill, aon 5 
35 5 . 3 or Rylands, f 2 2 6 00 1 35 410 
| ~ 9) Or + oT s y = i 
910) 700) 340 38 8) pry en } 135] 515] 120] 345 
30} %154 420) 12 50) or Weldon, R LEAVE || } 
| lpom. § or Gaston, 115 5 00 110 25 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 











Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 





























Exp. | Mail | Mis STATIONS. Mis. man Exp. 
P.M.| A.M LEAVE. ARRIVE. P.M. | A.M. 
735 1000 nr w eldon Rancaan seendiwene eo sees 142; 800! 6 20 
8 00 10 27 8. -Ha li ° 154! 237) 603 
8 37 11 05 BP eee: w acesne © ecee coge -Enfie id. ee ° 143; 203; 5 32 
9 35, 12 06 ee Shs nad binidindatae “Rocky Mount 2 enine wanbnéaemna 125' 107) 4 37 
10 31; 103 ll cid nbbeashs! an-6 Satineswen Wilson. i cieinben, ace mai 1081215} 349 
1149 232 73! .. 841105) 240 
1229 317 Tl nteebe 0éneens 70,1014; 1 57 
140 427 Ol osesece ° e 48| 9 07) 12 47 
237 5 21 BEF! ccvecee 29, 7 47) 11 36 
343 6 21 53. i 9 6 38) 10 21 
410 645 ere ° 0 600! 930 
a. M.! P. ARRIVE a. M.! P.M 
1 Connects with Raleigh & Gasto: , Seaboard & I noke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 
Steamboats on Roanoke River. 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 
3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways. 
4 Connects witk Wilmington, Columbia @& At sta Kailway. Also with Steamers sailing from 


Wilmington. 
Tarboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 








bE. CELLET RE EO 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


























R. R. Bripars, President ; Joun C. Winner, General Superintendent; Wa. A. Waker, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and J. R. Latrra, General Fre tand Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 
= Accom. Expr’ss Miles. STATIONS. Miles. Exp’ss| Accom. 
P M. LEAVE AKRIVE P. M. ks 
7 4 © 10 cvccccccseces oe es Pe hinds ceed cee reccces 171 9 30 6 12 
8 38 1 buena ae oe "ee V4 8 41 5 20 
10 08 44 wee e evercees WHITEVILLI 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 GB. cc cee- coccccsccece FAIR BLUFE 2. cccccccccccce ° 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32 Bf oe6 corce-oe one cM NOT 0000 0se-ccccees ° 85 4 43 1 26 
2 20 LUT see oe coeccccccce PRORENCES S.ccc cece cccccccccece 64 3 30 12 12 
417 128 20 or ccecsece ° Bs he OO oc.c0 cee canecces 43 2 11 9 05 
6 30 146 wcccccesce Pe is tk rere 25 117 7 05 
7 30 rs eee 14 12 38 5 25 
8 00 — errs ll Oe 9 12 22 445 
9 00 UTA) cc cccccecese pees GREET €.2..ccecccc0 svaee 0 11 40 345 
A. M. ARRIVE LEAVE a. M. | PLM 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
3 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northeastern Raiiwa 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina lailway. 
rT 
r a a. . 
CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, W. J. Hawkins, President; A. B. ANDREWws, Superintendent. 
Trains South Leave Raleigh. || ee Zi AP Trains North Arr. at Rh eigh, 
| STATIONS. + |= 42. 
Asrive. | Leave. z|= | Arrive. | Leave. 
7.00 a. M. RAL a GH, No. Liccccoccceccsccscee'| 8/30 13.45 P. M. 
7.35 a.M.|7.40 * : eres) | Oe 322 3.00 * |3.05 P.M 
SOG ~ [BIO * [\T8) 6llaccomcccsccessccs cece TAP 3 32.25 ** (2.30 
9.10 * 19.15 * 1:26:12)! coccccccccccseesee- MERRY OAKS,...0000---cooeeee+!| 4) 4 1.20 8 11.25 § 
9.30 ** | 4 i | RR Se ener 1.00 * 


"No. 1 connects with 1 aleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R. ‘ e 
No. 2 with stages for Jonesboro on Western R RK. (16 miles distant), which connect with cars for Fayetteville. 


R. R. Briverrs, President; S. I.. Fremont, Gen’!] Supt.; and A. Popr, Gen. Freight and Ticket 











eigh. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 








|_TRAINS SOUTH. 


TRAINS NORTH. || |¢ iF 













































a «| 
etree Ag z | 
THROUE . 18s 13/$ 
ROUGH |) Ma tray, | B13 (2/2 | wan mam, || THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAIN $2), STATIONS |2|3 | || FREIGHT TRAIN, 
3 3 $s | s |AlZ “1 2A! s s || ¢ ¢ 
= = > yO les jis 'S - eS | > 5 
ya 3S = o |eit as a $ | 5 2 
4 jn | <j 4 [Be ael <4] 4 i < |] 
P.M. | P.M. || A.M. | A.M. “Ty ; | lea. |e A.M. | A.M 
6 00 | 840 | |. .....RALEIGH, No. 1......../ 697] 4 30 | 8 15) 
633 637) 901) 901, 6) 6 .....++¢eeMILL BROOK........../| 491 | 409) 409) 736) 74) 
659 659!) 915] 915 10) 4)]......0--.HUNTSVILLE.....,....|| 5 87%] 3 54| $54) 711) 713 
729) 732] 932! 9 83115! Bilecccce ose cee WARE... . .cccccooe.| 18 e3| 336) 336] 636] 6 39 
838) 840! 1014] 1017 2712]........-FRANKLINTON.........|9.701 251] 254| 526) 528 
930 932 1048/1048 36. 9| .........KITTRELL’S .........|| 8 61)] 219] 219!) 430) 4 32 
10 16! 1019'11 1611118 44'-8|... ... ..HENDERSON......... 1110 58 130; 150! 38342) 345 
11 20) 11 22, 11.53] 11 53 64 10 |.....eeee0 « SUNCTION, 2.000.000. 3 43/1264,1254) 244) 246 
P. M. P. M. | ; fi 
11 38] 1140) -12 03) 12 03 57 8|......04. -RIDGEWAY........... 540 | 12 43 1248) 225) 227 
A. M. A.M | | | 
12 08! 12 10, 1220/1225 62 5].........WARRENTON........... 435/12 92/1295); 155} 1657 
1] {| P. M. P. M. 
12 32; 12 34) 1239! 12 39 66 coos oeeMACON. ...s00eeee00-,| 5 81!| 1208) 1208} 130) 1 82 
100) 102) 1256) 12 56 -BROWN'S T. 0......... | 5.26) 11 50) 1150 12 52| 102 
| a. M. | A. M. 
1 36 113 113 eoooeLITTLETON........-.| 6 21'| 11 82] 1182) 1216; 1219 
215! 134) 1 84 82) 6 |. ..ccccece: SUMMIT ..........-|| 315] 1111} 1111 11 89) 11 80 





| 3 P. M. | 
2 35 2 40 1 44 1 47 85 3!....06+.-GASTON, No. 2.........| 12 12} 10 57%) 11100} 1100) 11 05 


| | | A. M. P. M. 
100 2 30 97 12!,........ WELDON, No. 8....... | | || | 40 15 | 9 45 








(#"Heavy Figures denote Meeting and yee J Pointe. 
_ No.1 connects with North Carolina K. R. & Chatham R. R. No. 2connects with*Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 





GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 

































Down Nicnt Tran | Up Nieut Tram. | STATIONS, Up Day TraIn. | Down Day TRAIN. 
Arrive, | Depart. Arrive. Depart. Arrive, | Depart. ! Arrive. | Depart. 
7 30 a.m. 8 20 p.m.|. .Augusta.. ..1 8 00 a. m.|| 5 40 p.m. 

6 55 | 700 8 53 8 54 sees Belair... ..| 8 35 8 40 5 06 5 10 

6 36 6 36 9 16 9 16 -» --Forrest...-| 9 00 9 00 4 46 4 46 

6 25 | 6 26 9 26 9 27 -.»»Berzelia...-| 9 10 9 11 || 4 35 4 36 

6 0S 6 08 9 42 9 42 ++. Sawdust....| 9 31 9 31 4 20 4 20 

5 58 | 5 58 9 52 9 55 -. «Dearing... .| 9 9 45 || 4 09 410 

5 43 | 5 43 10 10 10 10 84 Mile Post../10 05 10 05 || 3 49 3 49 

5 32 | 5 3 10 20 10 21 - es. Thomeon....|/10 15 10 16 || 3 3 8 39 

5 11 15 10 46 10 46 --43 Mile Post.. |10 42 10 42 || 315 3 15 

153 | 45 11 05 11 06 ..-.-Camak.. ..2/10 58 11 00 11 2 58 8 00 

1 38 | 4 4: 11 18 11 23 .-50 Mile Post..|11 12 11 17 || 2 41 2 46 

1 10 ; 4 11 51 11 52 .. -» Barnett. ..3)11 47 11 50 | 2 09 211 

3 49 35 12 14a, m./12 15 Crawf'dv’le p.m,|12 10 12 11 || 148 1 49 

a 15 | 314 12 52 12 53 .-Union Point 4. |12 46 12 55 12 53 111 

2 55 2 53 113 114 --Greensboro’..| 1 15 1 16 | 12 34 12 35 

2 27 2 32 1 33 1 38 ++»--Oconee.....| 1 31 1 36 1/12 13 12 18 p. m. 
2 06 2 07 2 03 210 ...Buckhead.. | 1 59 1 59 }11 51 11 51 

1 42 } 1 43 2 32 2 33 .-»-Madison....| 2 22 2 23 | 11 25 }11 26 

1 08S 113 a.m, | 3 02 3 07 -+.»Rutledge.....| 2 53 2 58 10 50 10 55 
12 47 12 48 3 32 3 33 - Social Circle..| 3 18 3 33 | 10 29 10 30 
12 30 12 30 349 3 49 sees Alcovy.....| 3 48 3 48 10 11 10 11 
12 16 12 17 4 06 4 07 ++esCovingtou...| 4 04 4 05 || 9 50 9 51 
11 36 }11 40 4 47 4 52 +» « Conyers....| 4 40 4 46 || 911 9 15 
11 13 }11 14 5 15 5 16 ...-Lithonia....| 5 06 5 07 8 45 8 46 
10 47 110 48 5 44 5 45 Stone Mountain) 5 37 5 38 || § 02 8 20 
10 33 110 33 6 00 6 00 -»ee-Switch.....| 5 58 5 58 746 746 
10 22 110 23 6 10 6 12 .» «-Decatur....| 6 09 6 10 || '% 3% 7 34 

116 00 p. m,'! 6 40 a. m. -. Atlanta.....5) 685 p, m. ll Leaves} 7 10 a. m 














1 Connects with South Carolina, Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Auguste py ae 3 With Washington Branch, 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
vestern and Atlantic Railways, 

Macon & Augusta Railway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledgeville at 
5.15 a, m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m., and Augusta 1.45 p. m, 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2,15 p. m 
arr. at Washington at 4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1,15 p. m., arr. at Athens 4.35 p.m. Returning, leaves Athens at 9,15 a. m., arr. at Union Point 
at 12.30 p. m. 8. K. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


ALEX. Isaace, President; C. 8. GapspEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FisHEr, Secretary aud 
Treasurer ; and 8. C. BoyLsTon, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8. C. 














“Gone SouTH. STATIONS. Gone Nortn. 

Express. ||Miles. Miles | Bxpress. 

BS BWDae, Mm] 0 [Leaves . occ. cocee cece cece GMOS EOR 1.200 cccscccccccces +.» Arrive} 104 || 5 30 p.m. 

9 18 9 6000 00s cos. 9000s ee John’s I, Ferry........ «- ececrcce cocvecce 95 || 4 37 

10 00 19 eocee - ++.» New Road... o<0ee oe oe . 85 | 3 55 

10 36 || 80 ai om . -Jacksonboro’ 2. >. eae es 741/319 

11 28 1] 44 sf -ovccccccccccccs cove o « WRIRBRBE cce.00 cocccece 06 esvecccesevocs 60 || 2 29 

12 02 53 © <sccccceces enteesesaseenes Yemassee 8...0- 000 ccce coccce sees Ce0- cove 51 || 1 St 
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FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Will instantly Remove Grease, Paint, Tar, etc., 
from either Silk, Woolen or Cotton. 
FOR CLEANING 


All kinds of Clothing, Kid Gloves, or Point Lace, 


It has no equal. It dries instantly, is clear as water, easily 
applied, will not change any color or injure the finest 
fabric, will leave the article good as new, 
and richly perfumed. 


THE GREATEST ECONOMIZER EVER INTRODUCED 
To the public. Warranted to give satisfaction or money refunded. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO. 

68 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP has 
a novel but very delightful perfume, 
and is in every respect superior for 
TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


KIDDER'S, PASTI 
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FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 
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will sew everything needed in a family from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 
IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other Machine. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 
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tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of IS pages, containing the NEW 
CENSUS by counties and all large citics, 140 Engrav- 
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for obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


af monthly magazine, Each number contains 
6 eo of beautiful new music and original 
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iven in each volume. Elegant premiums 
or clubs. Only $I per year. Specimen copies 
containing a large amount of new music. List 
of Premiums and full particulars sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. Address, 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 

Clev eland, Ohio. 

ee Catalogues of Music sent free. 
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The First Edition of Fad M... Thou- 
sand copies just published. It is elegantly 
printed on fine tinted paper, in Two Colors. 
and illustrated with over Three Hundred En- 
gravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and H 


TWO COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and instructive Catalogue | 
and Floral Guide in the world; 112 pages. | 
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N our second lecture we had occasion to examine a military 
character; and though since then we have wandered through 
the mazes of philosophy and trade, I have not forgotten the raptures 
with which you received our hero. You justly admired the prudent 
and effectual manner in which he used his power as commander of the 
post to fulfil his duty as a warrior and as a Christian man: as a warrior, 
to terrify the enemies of his country ; as a Christian, to provide for him- 
self and his own household, and so not be worse than an infidel. 

But I fear that you have not yet a just idea of the grandeur of the 
General’s soul and genius. He was no cold and haughty conqueror, 
raised above humanity by his station. On the contrary, he had that 
kindly feeling towards mankind and that amiable desire’ for their good 
will which well become a human creature, that condescending com- 
miseration which sits so gracefully upon a great man. He did not 
look unmoved upon the sufferings, grief and terrors of his fellow- 
beings. 

The jail was full of the brothers, fathers, husbands and sons of the 
people of his district. Over eighty were confined there ; besides the 
mothers, wives and daughters in the court-house, and those of both 
sexes who were under guard at their own residences, and the many ladies 
who were warned that they were under strict surveillance. The occu- 





*Enterod aceording to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington, 
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pants of the jail were, many of them, the most eminent citizens of the 
community, held, as I told you before, as hostages to the treasury of 
the General. Others, younger men, were there who were suspected or 
accused of having been engaged as guerillas or bushwhackers, or as 
Confederate soldiers ; young men who had come from the army on 
furlough, and were foolish or home-sick enough to venture inside of the 
nominal lines ; or young men who had ventured inside of the town from 
the places in which they had been hiding from both armies. Some of 
them were young Confederates who had been so wounded or diseased 
in the service as to be discharged, and who came home to die among 
their kindred and friends. 

I told you before that the court-house was assigned as the prison for 
women, and told you how some excellent ladies came to be sent there, 
and how they fared. Others were sent to join them every few days 
for one and another good military reason, so that it was rarely without 
tenants, who might be the most delicate, delicately nurtured, beautiful 
and domestic ladies of the land, as well as those equally good, but 
known to be bold, defiant and active rebels. 

It is not to be regarded as strange that so gallant a man as was the 
General should be also gal/an¢t. And I record it to the perpetuation 
of his memory that, old as he was, and married man as he was, he had 
a tender weakness for female beauty, and an almost irresistible desire 
for its contemplation and for contact with it. Singularly enough, 
however, this admiration and fondness seemed to incline him to perse- 
cute the very beautiful. Distress and tears added a piquancy to the 
contemplation of beauty ; and it was from distress and tears that he 
seemed fondly to expect gratitude for his benignancy or pliancy to his 
majesty. No gross sensualist was he to be satisfied with the friendly 
companionship of the Amazonian beauties who followed in the train 
of his own army as the friends of his officers or of other officers, yet not 
averse to other friendships. His refined soul longed for intimate 
companionship with the delicate beauties of the South, who were in 
some sort at his feet as their conqueror, and whose fate he held in his 
hands. He looked with appreciative eye upon several of the most 
exquisitely beautiful and most chaste and modest ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, as well as upon others whose charms were more robust, whose 
vigor of tongue was more free, and whose pertinacity of disgust for 
him and his kind was more disguised for the purpose of carrying out 
their own energetic purposes. And, as I observed just now, singularly 
enough it was these very beautiful and delicate women that he placed 
under surveillance and caused to feel the ubiquity and immensity of 
his power; or it was to some of these very beautiful and more 

‘energetic ladies that he granted any favors they might ask with 
regard to trading in cotton, permits, licenses, and the like. The 
latter played their part more skilfully than he, got what they wished 
and left him longing. Some of the former he would summon to his 
office time after time, and if no other excuse occurred to his mind he 
gave them fatherly lectures upon the dangers to which they were 
exposed in the troublous, lawless times, warned them against the wiles 
of his dashing young officers, cautioned them to guard well their 
hearts and virtue, and if it seemed feasible, in his melting mood 
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sought to take them by the hand, or even if that were unresisted, 
sought to draw them to his paternal bosom— “I wrestle in prayer for 
you, my dear sister.” 

Like all other great men he had his enemies, and there were not 
lacking those who found in all this much of which to suspect him. 
They said that he hankered after unlawful pleasures, that he had a 
filthy and diseased imagination, and sought to attain gratification by 
every art and artifice whether of strength or of cunning. 

But a man of his genius is not to be judged by ordinary rules. <A 
man of his soul is to be expected to manifest what are eccentricities to 
the common herd. Surely a solicitude for the spiritual and corporeal 
welfare of tender women in the midst of a brutal soldiery, and exposed 
to the seductive arts of handsome men in handsome blue uniforms, 
speaks volumes for the affectionate nature of the General. 

And if we view the matter in a sterner light, it is true that it is to be 
expected that uncommon appetites shall accompany uncommon vigor 
of mind and imagination. But I do not set that up as an excuse. 
Far from it. I set up no excuse for the General. I relate facts, and 
his greatness can afford to despise vulgar suspicions. And if I do not 
excuse him, much farther am I from condemning so great and good a 
man. My soul is filled with rage when I bring myself to imagine any 
man, particularly a man of such a character and so placed as was the 
General, looking with licentious eye upon one of the fair, pure and 
modest ladies of the South; and I will not allow myself to imagine 
a wrong so foul in one who is removed from our vengeance by a 
change of residence and a change in public affairs, and whom we are 
obliged to consign to that vengeance of God which, humanly speaking, 
ought never to allow itself to be appeased, as He alone can mete to it 
adequate punishment. Let us have peace! 

No. I do not excuse the General. It is not necessary, for it is a 
blessed peculiarity of such infernal scoundrels as his enemies accuse 
him of being that they never do by repentance deserve the forgiveness 
of men nor attain the forgiveness of Heaven. No, no! The Gene- 
ral’s head may have been wrong, but so far as I have been able to 
learn, his bitterest foes cannot accuse him of having succeeded in 
acting out its wrong suggestions, if it made them. 

But there was another element which disturbed the people, and that 
was the alliance which the General found himself obliged to make 
with the Treasury Department, which happened to be represented in his 
district by a man whom we will call Hart. Of course his name was not 
Hart, any more than Brayman or Tuttle, Townsend or Lusk were the 
real names of the men we had here in Georgia. None of the real 
men of these names were in Georgia at all that I can learn, but all of 
them were actually and actively elsewhere in the very positions I have 
assigned them ; and they, the real men, were such creatures that no ill 
which can be said is too evil for them. In giving their names to my 
heroes then I do no one any wrong. 

According to my way of regarding things, there was a very material 
difference between the greed for money possessed by this man Hart, 
and that natural, energetic desire for it which actuated the General. 
Hart wished to get money by hook or by crook only from a love of 
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money and for the gratifications it could purchase. The General, on 
the contrary, desired gain in every way it could be attained for the 
present good it would do himself, the consideration it would give his 
family, and because he philosophically recognised the necessity of it 
to secure independence and respect in his old age. 

It was the difference between an eager, narrow-minded vulgarian 
and a calm, liberal-minded philosopher ; but between the two some 
of the people were put to a good deal of inconvenience, if not to 
positive loss. Besides constituting the Treasury Department the 
landlord-in-chief of all the rented houses in the town, raising the 
rents and forcing them to be paid with perfect punctuality, as I before 
mentioned to you, a heavy sum, varying with the amount and nature of 
the invoice, was required to be paid for each license to import goods 
into the town for sale ; and then as heavy a sum as could be got was 
required for a license to sell the goods. 

‘This was no small source of revenue, for it must be borne in mind 
that before a source of supply was opened by the inclusion of our 
part of the country in the Federal lines, there was a great and uni- 
versal destitution of almost all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. This destitution of many thousands living over a large tract of 
country required the bringing of great stocks of all kinds of goods ; 
and besides this there were quantities of clothing, provisions and 
other articles which might be and were secretly conveyed through the 
lines to the destitute Confederacy beyond and traded for cotton — 
another source of huge profits to Hart and his partner, as I hope to 
show you some day. You see that the General, although he did not 
despise small things (as I illustrated to you by telling the manner in 
which he abstracted by the dollar at a time the hoards of the negroes), 
had a very great number of great things to operate on for large sums. 

But it was after the goods were brought here and were then allowed 
to be sold, that the transcendent genius of the firm displayed itself. 
Contributions were then required weekly, semi-monthly or monthly, 
according to the prosperity of the merchant, in order to help the firm 
in some emergency in the settling of their accounts with the Govern- 
ment. They were not forced contributions by any means, and I 
perhaps do an injustice when I use so suspicious a word as contributions. 
They were only loans, and they were cheerfully asked for ; and it was 
thus supposed were always cheerfully granted to such friends and 
benefactors. Indeed, cheerfulness in the contributor, or lender, was 
rigidly required ; and any surly, ill-conditioned fellow who refused or 
displayed unbecoming reluctance, was esteemed ungrateful, and was 
therefore made to close his establishment. Both Hart and the General 
loved a cheerful giver, and took him to their hearts ; whereas, a stingy, 
ill-natured, unreasonable man they regarded with just contempt and 
distrust ; rightly judging that in such times such a one could not be 
trusted to deal upon the square with a disloyal people, and ought not 
to be permitted to profit by the loyal. 

There was another element of disturbance among the people of the 
General’s military district, and that was the militia law or order 
which sought to turn into the Federal ranks every man possessing 
certain qualifications. Apart from the absurdity of trying to force 
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men to fight who have no heart for it, this order was doubly absurd in 
trying to force Southerners to fight Confederates whom the Confeder- 
ates had been unable to induce to fight Federals. But it was no doubt 
supposed that it would afford a fine chance for “pickings.” Perhaps 
it did yield for a time in a small way ; but the excuses to avoid service 
could be told only by a conscript officer who had long experience in a 
similar task. ‘The maimed, the halt, the blind, abounded. “Wounds, 
bruises and putrefying sores” were the scourges of the stay-at-home 
population of men. A lazaretto contains a larger proportion of 
sound men than did the General’s district about that time; and of 
course, as not enough soldiers for a militia company could be collected, 
the General would not waste his time and energies on so profitless a 
scheme, but disbanded the few sound ones upon their paying a round 
military tax. 

But I need not enter into more particulars concerning the condition 
of the people. It was a sore thing to the General that their condition 
was necessarily so evil. He regretted the exigencies of cruel war 
which forced him to keep so many fine young men and excellent ladies 
in confinement. Had he had his own way there should have been no 
necessity for imprisoning the substantial citizens in order to get 
money ; for they would have given it voluntarily, and have saved him 
his anguish of spirit. Had he had his own way there should have 
been no necessity for his exposing himself to the suspicion of trying 
to subdue or to overreach the virtue of any desirable female. Had he 
had his own way, a partnership with such a man as Hart would have 
been impossible ; for there should have been no necessity for it. But 
for the rigid orders of his superiors, he would never have made the 
experiment of the militia. 

He regretted these things with all his heart, and it was a cause of 
perpetual mortification to his most tender philanthropic feelings that 
ungrateful men, old women, and children, and especially young women, 
would not consider him, or allow him to be considered as in any 
degree a father to the people. He had a yearning towards the people. 
If there was any gentleman whom he respected above all other gentle- 
men, it was the true Southern gentleman; and though he had no 
relatives amongst them, as had Major Townsend, still he admired 
them greatly. It was a source of bitter regret that most of them had 
been so misguided as to go to the Confederate army ; but the infirm 
amongst them, and the old fathers and mothers, the wives and children 
of all were here ; and, as I said before, he did not look unmoved upon 
their sufferings, grief, and terrors. ‘True, they regarded him as an 
enemy and a wicked man, and they feared him ; but he could appreciate 
that and forgive it; for he too regarded an armed Southerner as an 
enemy, a desperately wicked and reckless man, and was mightily afraid 
of him. He was a man of broad views. His heart yearned for peace, 
politeness, cheerfulness, true religion, and universal love ; and what 
could he do to promote them? 

There was, no doubt, much mental as well as sentimental excite- 
ment before the General arrived at a distinct imagination of what 
he was to do; and I have no doubt that he held many a consultation 
with his counsellors before he finally determined upon it. But at last 
it was determined. 
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Sursum corda! O ye afflicted and terrified people! come to my 
fatherly heart! Gather yourselves together with me and my officers! 
Let there be a feast of fat things and of wine upon the lees! Let all 
tears be wiped away! ‘There is a time to weep, and a time to laugh ; 
a time to pray, and a time to dance. ‘The time to weep and to pray is 
over! Lift up your hearts, and assemble yourselves with me, and let 
us laugh and dance! Behold, ! give you a ball and a feast! 

So the invitations were issued in all due form for a ball to be given 
at Head-quarters on a certain night by the General; and every one 
who was known as at all respectable in our native society was invited. 

Such little spirits as Townsend, Hart, Lusk, and the rest, no doubt 
took a narrow, little view of the case, and considered that this was 
adding insult to injury; that it was a fit and sweet revenge for that 
exclusiveness which had forborne giving them and their peers 
admittance into family circles and good Southern society. ‘ Ah, Miss 
A! Oh, hoh, Mrs. B! You would not condescend to be introduced 
to us! to invite us to your houses! .to notice us on the street! Now 
dare to remain away, or to be rude when you do come, and so prove 
your disloyalty, and we'll see! Come, you dear little Rebs! stay away 
if you dare!” 

This, I say, was no doubt the spirit in which such ordinary little 
creatures regarded the General’s ball—as a grim, masterly coup of 
malice for exquisite revenge. But I can have no idea that the General 
so regarded it. Frank, open-hearted, affectionate, magnanimous man ! 
He no doubt (for the great are always simple) looked forward to his 
feast and dance as an opportunity for healing all private discussions ; 
a time of jubilee, when all moral debts should be forgiven and a new 
era should commence. He no doubt, in the majestic solitude of his 
vast soul, dwelt with fond recollection upon what he had read of 
Saladin and the Arabs, and flattered his benevolence with the thought 
of the reconciliation and kind offices secured by breaking bread 
together ; and determined that, except as compelled by the necessities 
he so much regretted, he would never harm those who tasted of the 
salt of his hospitality. Then, too, I suspect that he counted much, 
and with good philosophic reason, upon the known fact that good food 
and frolic will incline the worst Anglo-Saxon enemies to be at peace. 

“What can be more soul-warming?” he admiringly exclaimed to 
himself. “And I will even send my carriage for some of those who 
live farthest off; and all shall come here to feast, dance, and make 
merry under my roof!” 

Excellent, benevolent man! These were the plans and the musings 
of his gentle, gracious heart. And though the carriage had been 
confiscated from a citizen, and though the horses had been taken with 
a high hand from another citizen, sold by the General to the Govern- 
ment, and then detailed to draw the General’s carriage ; and though 
the house belonged to Mr. Burrows, who with his family had been 
suddenly bundled out to find shelter where they might, in order to 
make room for the General; yet this, rightly considered, made no 
difference in the genuine and pure nature of the General’s feelings. 
He forgot such trivial things in his enthusiasm, and felt that the 
property was all his own, and that he would put it to these hospitable, 
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charitable, philanthropic uses. We must look at a man’s promptings, 
and not at hard, particular facts. The old scholars used to say: “You 
must not make a figure go on all-fours ;” and it is an even better rule 
when we wish to make a charitable judgment of conduct, than when 
applied to rhetoric and logic. 

The house occupied by the General as head-quarters was one of the 
finest and most commodious in the place, besides being handy to the 
fortification in case of a sudden irruption of the Confederates into the 
town. Naturally the General would wish in such an emergency to be 
able quickly to reach his troops, so as to command them, and to repress 
any confusion into which they might fall. There was a flight of six 
or eight cemented steps in front, mounting up to a narrow but stately 
portico. A broad hall with a lofty ceiling ran through the centre of 
the house from front to rear, and on either side of it were the large 
parlors and the reception and dining-rooms. Up-stairs there was a 
similar hall, with bed-rooms on each side of it. 

It is an odd idea of our most pretentious people to erect in front, 
and often in rear also, of their one or two-storied houses, a series of 
huge, stuccoed columns supporting a massive gable and cornice of lath 
and plaster; as though a Grecian temple were the finest model for 
the front and rear of a private dwelling-house. It is, however, one of 
the shams which answer capitally for the transient population we have 
in all parts of our country. The lath and plaster will serve one 
generation of a family; and there is no reckoning where the next 
generation will be. 

The General’s head-quarters were well known, and his invitations 
brought it most distinctly to the imaginations of all his—I was going 
to say victims, but as that would be unworthy of his design, I will 
say constituents, for I know no other word which will include his 
invited guests and all their friends and acquaintance. The invitations, 
then, brought the Head-quarters distinctly to the imaginations of his 
constituents ; and to judge from their words and actions, they looked 
upon their entrance to it with a good deal of dread, as though the 
great stuccoed pillars were at the portals of a final, very bad place, 
the sight of which was to be avoided. 

“ That’s h—Il again!” exclaimed our Planter in a loud and excited 
whisper to one of his older and more pious acquaintance, as he finished 
reading his invitation. ‘Have you got a bid too? What shall we do 
about it? I’m mighty glad my wife’s not here!” 

The profane remark seemed to accord so well with the fact that the 
older gentleman administered no rebuke. No doubt he also was in 
such a frame of mind that he would have liked to send for Balaam the 
son of Peor, or anybody else, to do his cursing for him. 

“You see,” added our Planter, still in a tragic whisper, and looking 
cautiously around for eaves-droppers, “if we go it will be awful; and 
if we stay away there’s no telling what devil’s trick they'll play us. 1 
reckon we'll have to swallow it and go. What do you say?” 

His companion only groaned. He was completely non-plussed and 
could give no answer. 7s wife and daughters were not away, but 
were in town, living at the house of a friend ; for they had been turned 
out of their own comfortable home to make room for a Lieutenant 
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and his female companion, and a Captain and Major or two who 
messed with them. To go only himself would hardly do, as the 
invitation was special to self, wife and two daughters. 

The fact is, the timid people were so terror-stricken (most unreason- 
ably so, as the General would have thought had his kindly soul been 
able to conceive such a thing) that the invitations read to them as 
though they were written thus: 


“Hp.-QOrs.— Such and Such a Military District, 
“YATTON — Such and Such a Date. 
“Mr., Mrs, and MIssEs 
“You are hereby ORDERED to attend a ball to be given at these head- 
quarters on the evening of the — inst. The ball will begin at 8 
p.M.; and no excuses for non-attendance will be allowed. Stay away 
at your peril. 





(Signed) BRAYMAN, Srig.-Gen’l Com'd's. 

, A. A. Adjt.-Gen'l. 
“NV. B.—Your best costume and most cheerful behavior strictly 

required. Be careful how you whisper, talk, or look at each other. 

No introductions allowed to be refused.” 








This was the tenor of the invitation as understood by the foolish 
people, and much was the perturbation among them, and many were 
the whispered consultations, remonstrances, arguments, sudden de- 
cisions and more sober second-thoughts. 

The momentous evening arrived. _Momentous here means that the 
evening was made up of moments each a weary hour in length. And 
though their hearts lagged heavily back, there was never before seen a 
more punctual company of revellers. While the town-clock was still 
striking eight, they came trooping in from the four quarters, all dressed 
in their best, with wedding garments and funereal thoughts. 

Elders, deacons, preachers, with their wives and daughters; men, 
women and girls who had never in their lives before entered a ball- 
room, a part of whose religion it was to shun such places, all came, 
mounted the steps, and with hanging heads entered into the hall, where 
they were received by the General himself, his face radiant with 
benevolent smiles. The ladies were politely directed up-stairs to their 
dressing-room, and the gentlemen as politely ushered into the reception- 
room, where they were marched up to a side-board and invited to hob- 
1-nob with one or more of the spruce Aides of the hospitable host ; an 
invitation which the most temperate of them had it not in his heart to 
refuse. 

Old bachelors were there who despised all merry-makings ; and old 
maids were there who had rarely enjoyed such public amusement, and 
who were now pale and in a tremor of fright, afraid to sit and hardly 
daring or able to stand. Mrs. Bolling was there, hoping, dear woman, 
by her attendance to soften the hearts of those who held her husband 
in durance, and who might soon turn her and her young children out 
of their home. And there were other loving wives there who had the 
same vague hope in their aching hearts ; and gentle girls who thought 
thereby to abridge the confinement of brothers and sweet-hearts ; and 
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fond mothers who expected on that account to gain in a day or two a 
more favorable hearing to petitions for their sons in prison or under 
punishment. And there were men and women there in plenty who 
cherished the thought that a prompt compliance on their parts with the 
order they had received to come and disport and enjoy themselves, 
would be to secure them in the possession of their homes and of the 
little all they still preserved. I doubt if half a dozen, nay, that two 
even of the invited guests had the boldness to remain away, even 
though many were physically unable to attend. The highest reach of 
boldness was in those who declared that they should go only from 
curiosity, to see who else went and how the “Yanks” got up such 
things as balls. 

And if the coming of the guests to Head-quarters was pitiable — 

3e still,O my heart! Remain in your sources, O tears! It will not do 

for an author to rage or to weep over that which is long past and gone. 
Was not the intention most benevolent? Was not the host most pains- 
taking and affable? A—h! Let us draw a long breath and begin in 
a more cheerful mood. 

Ho, ho, ho! how ridiculous it was to see the general assemblage of 
pale-faced, trembling, down-cast people in the ball-room when the first 
notes of the military band sounded for the dance. Seated next to the 
wall all around the two grand parlors were the ladies, hardly daring to 
look up, except now and then to gain confidence or feel companionship 
by looking around for their acquaintance who had alsocome. Grouped 
here and there were the gentlemen guests, looking grave and spiritless. 
There were no young men to dance, except the army-officers who were 
invited to see and enjoy the scene, for not a single young Southerner 
whose acquaintance would be acknowledged by any one was there. 
They were all off in the army, or in prison, or perchance now dying 
or dead upon some dreadful field —who knew ?—while their loved 
ones were assembled here to dance. 

He, he, he! it was so very comical to see the color fade, then quickly 
flush, then fade again in the cheeks of some young girl as the General 
or one of his Aides led an officer, all in blue and gilt, up, and presented 
him as a partner in the coming dance. It was so much more comical 
to see the angry color flame up to the very hair of another, whose 
indignant glances bereft her action of all gracious meaning as she 
responded to the introduction and stood up and accompanied her 
partner without taking his arm. It was a fine study of human nature 
in its most lovely and outraged phases. ‘Then, too, the appealing, 
almost reproachful backward looks of the more timid girls as they left 
the sides of their mothers ; and the mortified, haughty glances around 
of the more spirited girls as though to say, with trembling lips: 
It has to be done! I have to die too! would that this or that were 
over! 

All this was highly amusing to any rightly constituted mind of an 
investigating turn, and no doubt did greatly amuse the partners and 
their brethren who were looking on. But there was a sad contrast to 
these amusing scenes. There were some of the young ladies, fortu- 
nately very few, and those not of the best—but I wish to say nothing 
against them. They perhaps could not help showing that they were 
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from mean stock ; could not help their giggling and flirting with their 
new acquaintance, the officers. Possibly they were natural actresses, 
who, being determined to play their part to the life, did so with perfect 
naturalness. I am very amiable, and am ready to seize upon any 
theory to relieve my fellow-creatures from odium ; but it was certainly 
very saddening to see them act their 7vé/s so thoroughly. They 
giggled, they were in a flutter, and almost hysterical flutter, apparently 
of delight. They laughed loud ; they cast triumphant looks around. 
“You sha’n’t, Lieutenant!” they exclaimed. “Yes you shall, 
Captain! No I won’t! Yes you must! Oh please do, Major! 
[’ve done danced with you once, Colonel, and I’m engaged for ever so 
many sets. Ain’t I, Captain?” These and similar loud exclamations 
they made, while their beautiful faces were wreathed with smiles of 
hearty enjoyment. Ah, dear thoughtless young creatures! or, Ah, 
dear, cunning and masterful young creatures! 

I say this was sad ; but that is only some of my private nonsense, 
you know. Far be it from me to cast a single fleeting shadow upon 
the festivity so wisely and opportunely planned by the good-hearted 
General. He enjoyed it with all the keen zest of a younger and less 
godly man. He seemed filled with a holy joy, as was testified by 
his long grace at the table, when the band had struck up a march and 
the guests had crowded to it. “Thy gifts, O Lord,” said he, “should 
be enjoyed with a merry heart and a cheerful countenance. And we 
thank Thee that we are enabled to lay aside our cares and troubles, 
and assemble here to-night around a board spread for Thy servants, by 
Thy especial blessing,” etc., etc. 

His enemies said that he was such an infernal hypocrite and 
scoundrel that he had really got to believe that he was a choice child, 
and was especially blessed by his heavenly Father every time he 
managed to steal a larger pile than usual. 

Ah, it is melancholy to reflect upon the suspiciousness and censori- 
ousness of the weak and ungodly of this world. 

But long before the summons to the feast, most of the choicer and 
graver of the guests, all of them indeed who possessed the courage 
and presence of mind, had taken advantage of the density of the 
crowd, the crash of the music, and the confusion attending so grand 
an occasion, to silently withdraw and make their way home. And 
yet, before the evening was over even they had learned to enjoy them- 
selves moderately well, so sympathetic is heart-felt glee. 

“Why don’t you ask Preacher Jones to dance?” some old gentle- 
‘man would whisper to his wife, at which a troubled smile would light 
up her face. 

“Come, Squire,” another would say, “you used to be a leader of 
the people ; why are you not dancing?” 

“I’m waiting for your parson to lead his flock in,” replied the 
Squire ; “but maybe he thinks that in lay-matters the officers of his 
church should take the lead. You set me the example.” 

“T’vye seen you dance many a time,” would some tottering old 


citizen say to some mother in Israel ; “ won’t you join me in a reel to 
night?” 
“T don’t reckon they’ll dance a reel, Doctor,” was the good-natured 
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reply ; “and even if they do, you ought to have a younger partner. 
There’s my grand-daughter Alice there ; ask her.” 

“T expect Miss Alice is tired,” rejoined the old gentleman ; “she 
has already been dancing.” 

“Ves, Doctor,” spoke up Miss Alice; “so I have been, and I 
will all my life wish it had been you I danced with.” 

And in some such lightsome way as this did the elder guests 
converse among themselves, huddled in one end of the room and 
around the doorways, looking on to see that their dear ones came to no 
harm ; and oh, how small a joke was amusing to them! They did not 
dance, but they enjoyed themselves in the persons of their daughters 
lightly winding through the graceful mazes with handsomely dressed 
and gallant officers ; and they stilled their fears for the dear sons and 
husbands far away in peril, and hoped for the best. Indeed, the 
General’s ball did an immense deal of good by diverting the minds of 
his guests from their brooding fears. It always diverts a very sorry or 
very frightened person to make him very angry ; and as anger is much 
the more healthy emotion to be borne by the subject, he is a bene- 
factor who causes it to be substituted. 

The General was one of those blessed men whose every action 
carried unnumbered and surprising blessings in its train. Certainly 
he was a double blessing as a soldier, for he always got his own men 
safely away, so that they could comfortably join in with the hearty 
guffaws of the enemy, who felt themselves also blessed in only having 
to pursue, and not being obliged to manceuvre and fight against so 
redoubtable a commander. 

The ball was over, and if it did not result in all the revolution of 
feeling and action which the General desired, that at least was no 
fault of his. If the obstinate, ill-natured people chose ungratefully to 
guard their doors still more closely against him and his officers, he had 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that he had done his whole duty as a 
Christian commander. At any rate he had piped unto them and they 
had danced ; and if when he sometimes piously mourned to them the 
ungrateful creatures chose to lament discordantly in another strain, it 
was no fault or concern of his. Fortunately it was no Waterloo ball. 
The enemy gave no alarm, and the guests retired peaceably, quietly, 
and rejoicing to their homes. 

““BRAYMAN’S Ba.” will be remembered by every one of them to the 
last day of life; and it is to be hoped that as it is recorded in the 
Great Book which is to be read at the Judgment, posterity will always 
bear it in mind, so as not to be surprised when they hear it announced. 

The enemy caused no alarm that night, but a few days afterwards the 
valiant soul of the General impelled his body to go at the same time 
west, on the Rosstown road, and south, on the Augusta road. From 
each of these roads a picket came rushing into the presence of Head- 
quarters with the news of an advance of the “ Rebs.” 

Here was an occasion for strategy, and the General made full use 
of it. So cautious a man as he, you may be sure, kept himself well 
and privately informed by means of scouts and spies of the position 
and of every movement of the enemy; and he knew that there were 
no Confederate troops within more than two hundred miles of Yatton, 
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and that they were in a northwestern direction ; while the nearest State 
troops were a regiment or two under command of Our General (of whom 
[ told you in my sketches of Our Local Great Men), and that they were 
to the south. He knew also that it was impossible that these forces 
should have united to attack him, even if Yatton had been sufficiently 
a strategic point (except for Treasury purposes) to make it worth their 
while to lose good citizens in taking it. He knew also that our 
General (you must learn to make the distinction between ¢4e General 
and our General ; for they were, except in rank, as different from each 
other as two organic creatures of the same genus possibly can be ; 
the canis aureus and the canis familiaris, for example ; or the deadly 
nightshade and the potato); he knew, I say, that our General was 
ambitious to “join in the shoutings,” at least that he loved military stir, 
and that he had been long planning what he called “a reconnoissance 
in force” towards Yatton, though his small force would not allow him 
to attack the six or seven thousand troops kept to defend the place. 

As the larger the force he had the safer he was and the better he 
could succeed in his plans, the General (¢#e General, mind) very 
wisely kept up a continual clamor for “more troops,” or, as he said, 
he could not answer for consequences ; so Yatton had become a sort 
of depét for the part of the army operating in that portion of the 
extreme South. 

This, then, was the state of affairs, when one day an advance 
picket came riding with furious haste into town with the alarm that the 
enemy in full force of all arms was about seven miles off, advancing 
along the Rosstown road. And while he was yet telling his story there 
came another, like another of Job’s sole-survivors, with the news that 
a force of the “ Rebels” was coming up the Augusta road, and were 
only some twelve miles off. 

Now the General felt sure of his previous information, which like a 
wise commander he had kept to himself; but here was a pretty mess, 
a most confusing state of affairs. Where in the nation did those fellows 
on the Rosstown road come from? And the General’s hot blood 
seethed back to inspire with fury his courageous heart as he thought 
of Forrest and Martin, and a whole list of hasty, blood-thirsty, cunning 
villains who with their hard riders went here and there where least 
expected. But he immediately remembered that all of them were with 
Hood, and had their hands full ; and he knew that there could be no 
other force to fear, and that this could be at most only a party of 
scouts. At any rate it could hardly be our General, who, he knew, 
was the day before twenty miles off, just beyond the Yackomackee 
swamp ; and besides that, as the picket from the Rosstown road was 
by far the worse scared of the two messengers, and as the force he was 
frightened at was several miles the nearer, it was most plausible that 
upon the Rosstown road it would be most military to proceed, besides 
its being safest. And he would send a regiment of mounted men 
with a battery of artillery down the Augusta road, to examine and 
report. The troops needed exercise anyhow, and the five regiments 
sent on the Rosstown road should not go so far as not to be able 
to return in time if any serious demonstration were made up the 
other road ; and even in that case, he explained to his officers, as the 
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fortifications were left fully manned, it would be true strategy to act as 
did the children of Israel before Gibeah, fighting their brethren, the 
Benjamites, and, as liers in wait, attack the foe in flank and in the 
rear. 

I will never get you to understand properly this episode of war 
unless I have a diagram drawn of the country; and I will try to have 
it as correct as possible. I must explain that my amanuensis never 

saw the country in his life ; though I am perfectly familiar with it. To 

tell you the truth, I own a number of fine estates in it; I don’t 
remember just now how many; but I am not thinking of my own 
affairs. My estates are, however, in number as I need them, as they 
pay no taxes. 
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A A Yackomackee Swamp, causeway and bridge 21-8 miles. Z camp of State troops. 

B State troops advancing. C Federal troops advancing. 

r? e, f. £, 4, i, 7, &, spring branches and dry bayous— bridged. 

There, you have it before you, though not so perfect as I could desire, 
for my bungler, a fellow destitute of i imagination, gave a contemptuous 
srunt every time I spoke of miles to the inch, and said: “Who ever 

heard of such a thing! you mean inches to the mile.” I had to give 
up all attempts at exactitude. ‘The map will do, however; and now 
let us see what our General was doing. 

The country south of the Yackomackee was very fertile, and there 
was a great deal of Confederate, as well as private, cotton stored away 
there on the various plantations. It was only eighteen miles from 
Yatton to the Yackomackee, but the broad swamp and the cud de sac 
beyond it (the high causeway and long bridge on the Augusta road 
being the only avenue of retreat) had heretofore prevented the incur- 
sions of cotton raiders, who found plenty of occupation in the less 
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difficult country nearer town. But as: it was feared that, the nearer 
country being almost exhausted, they would soon have leisure and 
boldness to attempt the passage of the swamp and steal the cotton, 
our General was appealed to, and he marched to about the spot 
marked z, and camped with his two regiments of Home Guards, 
numbering about 1300 officers and men, and 400 cooks, teamsters, 
hostlers, and camp-servants. 

The spot (z) on a high, level plateau overlooking the swamp, was 
beautiful for a camp, besides affording the best head-quarters for 
coon-hunting the men had found during that whole campaign. Our 
General cared nothing for ‘possum and coon-hunting, but he was 
charmed with the strategic advantages of the spot ; commanding, as it 
did for a long distance, the road, causeway and bridge, around which 
for several miles west, and all the way to the river east, nothing but 
an alligator, a beaver, or an otter could pass. His tents, for he had 
a sleeping tent, an office tent, a secretary’s tent, a servants’ tent, and 
seven tents for his staff, stood upon the most elevated spot under some 
live-oak trees, a little apart but not far removed from the tents of his 
command: for, when they were to be obtained, he had procured a full 
supply of every kind of camp equipage, and in all vicissitudes he had 
preserved it. One of his first duties was the health and comfort of his 
men, and he had no idea of allowing them to suffer for either tents, 
transportation, or cooking utensils. ‘Bob Lee and Tom Jackson 
may do as they d d please!” he would exclaim, “ but I know my 
responsibilities, and know how to keep men effective too.” 

But I am drawing too near the limits of a magazine article to enter 
into all the pleasant little details I know so well ; and I must leave 
much to the imagination of my reader, who, no doubt, is well acquainted 
with our General, or with men like him; though I fear indeed that I 
have grappled with a narrative which imperatively demands many 
chapters instead of only two or three pages. Let me get out of it in 
the best way I can. It is better that you should hunger for more than 
that I should tire you. 

After remaining quiet in camp for two weeks, our General became 
impatient. His energies were rusting. He examined over and over 
again, and carefully measured. and re-measured the causeway and 
long bridge. It was a bridge on trestles over the main, deep, sluggish 
stream of the Yackomackee, and was more than a quarter of a mile 
long. He walked over and under it ; he sounded every part of it 
with his knuckles or heels ; had several new planks put in the floor in 
place of some which seemed decaying ; and finally set fatigue-parties 
to work gathering light-wood, brush, and dry wood in piles for firing, 
under each shore-end, and great heaps of it by the end next to his camp 
to place along the portion over the water, so as to ensure its destruc- 
tion in case it became necessary to burn it in the face of an over- 
whelming force. But even these details were completed after a while, 
and then there was nothing for him to do but to eat, sleep, to study 
his maps and dispatches, and to cultivate friendly relations with his 
men, an art in which he excelled. 

His gracious condescension was remarkably effective. He knew 
every one of his men, in fact had known most of them for many 
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years; and he would often saunter through their camp and take 
what may be called a grand, indeed a commiserating interest in their 
sports, their economy, and their troubles. ‘“That’s a fine coon, Tom,” 
he would say, holding it up by the tail on a level with his eyes, and 
regarding it with intense critical interest ; “I don’t think I ever sawa 
finer coon in my life.” ‘* How are ’possums, Bill?” he would playfully 
ask another. And this though he cared nothing in the world for 
coons or ’possums, and though his mind was harassed with cares and 
busy planning grand achievements. 

3ut all this sort of thing had to end. One morning he called a 
council of war, which I have no time to describe ; and after hearing 
all opinions, announced that he would on the next day make a 
reconnoissance in force towards Yatton. “Not, gentlemen,” said he, 
rising and speaking impressively with one hand on the table before 
him, “that I shall attempt, unless the project should hereafter appear 
strategically feasible, to take the town, or that I expect even to catch 
that d—d rascal Brayman ; but reconnoissances in force have been 
practised by every commander since great wars began, and they often 
lead to cutting off the enemy in detail, and to other grand results. It 
would be glorious if we could capture two or three regiments of the 
enemy ; change our ground and capture two or three more, and so on 
until we left the place without defence. I am aware that it is some- 
what of a Fabian and exhaustive policy, but it answers well ; in fact, 
is often, as it is now, all that can be done, and I am resolved to try it. 
Col. Smith, you and Col. Jones will each detail a company from your 
regiments to remain here as camp-guard ; and you will have the re- 
mainder of your men, with cooked rations for three days in their 
haversacks, and each with forty rounds of ammunition and in light 
marching order, ready to move at four a. M. to-morrow. You, Capt. 
Adams, will have your company of scouts also prepared to move at 
the same hour; and after crossing the northern branch of the 
Yackomackee in front of the main column, you will diverge to the 
northwest, and will take the line of march by the plantation roads 
until you strike the Yatton and Rosstown road, about ten miles west 
of Yatton. As it is ten miles beyond Yatton, you will probably reach 
the point about twelve meridian ; and after resting your horses and 
refreshing your men, you will move forward slowly on the road to 
Yatton, feeling for the enemy cautiously as you advance. This will 
cause a diversion in favor of the main column which I will have in 
charge ; and as it is only intended as a diversion, you will be particu 
larly cautious to do nothing rash, but will draw off in good order after 
you have accomplished your object. Gentlemen all, in undertaking 
this important enterprise I feel sure that you will give me all the 
support in your power, and we may confidently expect a glorious 
result.” 

Merrily the smoke ascended among the trees for the next few Itours 
as the intrepid Home Guards, or rather, as the black cooks of the in- 
trepid Home Guards prepared the ordered rations ; and long before 
night the arms were ready, and the wagons were packed with all but 
the tents, which would be struck after reveillé when the generale was 
sounded ; before which time, too, all the light-hearted coon-hunters 
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who had permission to leave camp were to return. Melancholy and 
listlessly moved about the men of the two companies who were 
selected to remain as the camp-guard. ‘They remonstrated with their 
colonels, and said it “looked like they’d been chose to stay ’cause 
they war no ’count to go; an’ they didn’t like sech choosin’.” But 
it was their regular tour of duty, and as the colonels could do nothing, 
they laid the matter before our General, whose heart glowed with 
pride at such zeal. It was, however, an embarrassing case; for it 
would not do to leave the camp in charge of only the sick, and yet 
he wished to deprive no man of a chance to fight for his country who 
desired to do so; so he suggested that the regiments should be 
mustered and volunteers to stay should be called for. ‘What do 
you think of it, Sergeant?” he asked Sergeant White, who happened 
to be present at the consultation of his superiors. ‘“ Well, I don’t 
know, Gineral,” was the drawling reply; “’pears to me as how it 
mought be resky. You see, choosin’s one thing, an’ leavin’ it to them 
is another. Ef you was to leave it to them jest dry so, maybe you 
mought’nt have enough to go ahead with. These here Gophers is 
mighty fond o’ lyin’ around an’ huntin’ coons an’ possums ; an’ some 
o’ the boys is got a big hunt on han’ fur to-morrow night, an’ there’s 
big bets on it.” 

It was finally arranged that as many as one hundred should be 
privately allowed to volunteer, and that they should be placed under 
the command of a Captain Allen, who had two “stone-bruises ” on 
his feet and could not march. And at the appointed hour, early and 
crepuscular as it was, the men were all out in the road in proper order, 
with the baggage in a long train behind them, waiting for orders to 
move on. 

Our General and his staff rode up. ‘ What the h—I] is all this?” 
he indignantly exclaimed, upon seeing the long string of baggage 
wagons. “What’s the meaning of all these wagons? Send the 
colonels here to me instantly! Halt the column in front! Tell 
Captain Adams to proceed according to orders! Where’s Colonel 
Smith? Where’s Colonel Jones? Ah, here they are. What’s the 
meaning of all these wagons, gentlemen? Whose are they?” 

Our General was very much excited ; and learning that they were 
only the ordinary baggage-train of the command, he roared out to the 
colonels to have them driven back to camp immediately, retaining 
only one to each regiment. The men, who by this time had broken 
ranks and had crowded around, began to grumble, and some of the 
officers ventured audibly to remonstrate, asking each other what they 
should do for tents, clean clothes, and the like. “What the d—1 do 
you want with tents and clean clothes?” asked our General, in an 
abating but still loud voice. “ This is no campaign you are going on ; 
it’s only a reconnoissance in force. There are plenty of houses on 
the road to sleep in at night ; and I reckon you are not sugar or salt 
if it rains.” Then, calmly to the colonels, “Take the wagons back, 
pick out the things most needed and pack them in three wagons to 
each regiment ; we may need them as ambulances ; and when it is 
done, report to me at my quarters. March your men back. It will 
be breakfast-time before we get started if you don’t take care. We'll 
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lose all the benefits of our move.” And our offended and disgusted 
General rode back to his own tent, where breakfast was hurriedly 
cooked, served up, and deliberately eaten before the colonels came 
and reported their commands all ready to move. 

This was an inauspicious beginning; and even the six wagons 
caused a good deal of delay before they all got over the causeway 
and the northern branch of the creek, and were safe in the high land 
of the road beyond, where a general halt was called and a late break- 
fast was eaten. After that all moved finely on for several miles. The 
Signal Corps and a chosen company of scouts were sent to keep a 
half-mile ahead ; our General took his position between the two regi- 
ments so as to command them both, and the wagons toiled along in 
the rear. At every wooden culvert across the road, and at every 
bridge over a creek or dry bayou (our map does not give a fourth of 
them) he ordered a halt, while he dismounted and critically examined 
the structure above and below. When within twelve miles of the 
town, a scout came hurrying back with the news that some of the 
enemy were in front; and our General instantly rushed his men 
forward to some open ground, deployed them across the road, called 
a halt, ordered the skirmishers to the front, and then moved the main 
body slowly on to support the skirmish line. After proceeding thus 
for some time, it was found that the only enemy was the picket whom 
we saw ride so hastily to headquarters in Yatton with his report. 
But the movement of the column was more slow after this until a halt 
for a late dinner was ordered ; and while they were eating, a citizen 
rode up who after the alarm had got out of the town, and had come 
by by-ways to report that the Federal troops, 7ooo of them, were 
assembling to attack or intercept our General. Then, after going a 
mile or two further, the Signal Corps sent back the news that this 
time the enemy was advancing in force, the head of the column being 
in sight, and the advance-guard (a company of the regiment sent out 
by the General) being only a mile or two off and coming slowly. 

Let us now return to the General in Yatton. I declare affairs are 
getting warm, and it is very harassing to have to skip from one to the 
other to describe what was taking place simultaneously. For my own 
sake, I am very sorry I began this story. I lack space in which to do 
my genius full justice. 

The General, after despatching his forces as I have described, 
remained quietly in his office arranging his papers; his staff all 
impatience, and his charger pawing in front of the door. His calm 
deliberation was the wonder and admiration of all. But at last, after 
his troops had been gone nearly two hours, hearing no further alarm 
from the direction of Rosstown, he began to fear, doubtless, that they 
had all been murdered, or that it was the calm preceding the storm of 
battle in which his soul delighted, like the war-horse which smelleth it 
afar off. So he mounted his steed and put forth, followed by a noble 
train of Aides, Surgeons, and couriers. Unfortunately (see what haste 
[ have to make! how much I have to omit!) just after he reached his 
troops, a shot, then another, and another, and a volley, was fired in 
front. Captain Adams wished to create, literally, some diversion, and 
he did so, and it remains to this day. Instantly the two batteries of 
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artillery were brought to the front, unlimbered, and ordered to fire at 
will; which they did for a good half hour, while the troops were 
deployed and moved here and there over the hills and hollows, without 
advancing beyond the artillery. At the first shot the General looked 
up, at the second he halted and turned pale with the ardor of excite- 
ment, but at the fourth or fifth, succeeded by a volley, he smiled a sad 
smile, and saying to his second in command, “Oh, its nothing; I can 
leave you in charge here, and I'll leave three of my staff so that you 
can send to me should you be pressed,” he turned bridle, and 
galloped back to town, silent, preoccupied. The result showed to his 
admiring troops that he had the instinct of a great commander. ‘There 
was nothing ; for after firing a few long shots, Adams withdrew ; and 
except a couple of their own wounded men, the surgeons had no 
subjects. 

When the firing of the cannon was heard in town, every Southern 
soul there absorbed itself in prayer for the success of the Confederate 
arms, and for deliverance by their means from the woes they suffered. 
The dear people prayed, as most of us pray every day, without knowing 
all the facts. Ah, we are poor creatures! full of wants, full of woes, 
and more full of desires, and ignorant of all the facts of our cases. 

Now we can return to our General, whom we left in an exciting 
situation. He summoned his colonels to the front, whither he had 
ridden with all his staff. “Gentlemen,” said he, “you know the case 
as wellas Ido. I am willing to make a bush-fight of it, for it would 
be rash to meet seven or eight thousand men in the open field with 
only about eleven hundred raw troops. If your men are eager and 
you think you can rely upon them, you may rely upon me; but if you 
think it would be unsafe we shall have to retreat at once.” Just 
then the cannonading of Captain Adams added force to his words, 
and the colonels concluded that “it was no use,” and they had better 
go back, as the reconnoissance had been perfectly successful and they 
had found out where the enemy was. “Turn the wagons, then, and 
push them ahead,” was our General’s order, his mind always clear 
and prompt. “My place is in the rear in a retreat. Detail fifty men 
from each command to remain with me. Let them get all the axes 
they can, and then push forward the column.” 

It is a great pity that I have to cut my story short. Our General 
with his hundred men who remained behind, hurriedly destroyed, cut 
down or broke down every culvert and bridge along the road of 
retreat. Not one was too small for his destructive hand. When it 
was suggested that this would delay troops in pursuit but a few 
minutes, as every creek was fordable and every dry bayou was 
passable after a little work even for wagons, “I know it,” said our 
General, and his expression is memorable ; “ but an inch to a man’s 
nose is something. As our men march over three miles an hour, 
every minute gained is over one hundred yards gained. It is a 
material part of a commander’s duty to destroy all bridges on his 
retreat.” 

The Colonel commanding the Federal column was a prudent 
German, who, when in the second destroyed culvert he found certain 
evidence of the recent presence of the enemy, was even more deter- 
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mined than ever not to advance a step without his artillery ; and the 
frequent delays in getting that across the gaps would have allowed 
the Home Guards to get safe and sound, though sadly tired, into their 
camp across the Yackomackee, before we had gone half the distance, 
had he himself not cautiously mounted a ridge before crossing the 
first deep bayou, and set about entrenching his position while his 
couriers could go to town for reinforcements, and his scouts could go 
forward a mile or so to reconnoitre. 

At the crossing of the north branch of the Yackomackee our 
General found Captain Adams waiting to report ; and leaving a portion 
of the mounted men there as a picket-guard, he entered triumphantly 
into his camp. But about nine o’clock at night, when his camp 
was all hushed in the heavy repose which succeeded the toils of the 
day, while poring over his maps, the recent movement, and the report 
of Captain Adams, a thought electrified him. “I see!” exclaimed 
he, half aloud, rising hastily from his seat and clapping his left hand 
to his massive brow, while he still steadily regarded the map, and a 
grim smile overspread his countenance —“I see! But the scoundrels 
shall find that I have not studied strategy for nothing. The cunning 
wretches! The bulk of the force out on the Rosstown road, were 
they? Yes; and they expect tocome down the Nashville road, come 
in my rear, and catch me asleep here in this cud de sac. The cunning 
hounds!” And he hurriedly called his staff, sent orders to call in all 
the pickets and to pack up everything; and before day he had, 
without losing a man, an animal, or a piece of public or private 
property, even a drying coon-skin, got several miles south on the 
Augusta road, far beyond where the Nashville road forked with it. 

Our General’s report to his superiors was long and intensely military ; 
but modest. I leave you, who read the newspapers of the day, to say 
what was the glorious victory gained by ¢4e General and his heroes! 
Within the next forty-eight hours every man and woman living within 
two miles of the point where Captain Adams fired upon the Federal 
troops, or within a mile on either side of his supposed line of match 
(so far as it was deemed safe to go along that line) was arrested, by 
order of the General, brought to town and imprisoned. And some of 
them were tied up by the thumbs, and some, women as well as men, 
were tied up by the neck to make them confess their complicity with 
the attacking party, and while they were about it, the value of their 
portable property and that of their neighbors, and where it was con- 
cealed. ‘The General knew that his designs for peace and plenty 
could be best carried out when the terrors of his power were fully 
known ; and he magnanimously tormented the bodies of only a few 
dozen rather than run the risk of having to murder the whole people. 

I now for the present at least take leave of the General. It would 
be impossible for me to do full justice to his versatile character, as 
displayed by the acts of his administration. 

And in conclusion, let me lay all jesting and bitterness aside, and 
say a few words of simple truth. Our General and all his acts are 
simply creations of my brain, which has in him crystallised my idea of 
a large number of good men who were stay-at-home Generals of State 
troops. But Brayman is no fiction; nor have I asserted one single 
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4 
quality of his soul or mind which is not-exactly true, strictly from the 
life. He was even a thousand-fold more false, cruel, cowardly, and 
vile, and was surrounded by creatures even a thousand-fold more false, 
brutal, cowardly and vile than I have represented him and them ; and 
the robberies, murders, lies, and lechery of the one, and the syco- 
phancy, brutalities, lies, and willing assistance in villainy of the others, 
all of which can be easily proved, were too numerous and too dastardly 
to be atoned for by lives of contempt and wretchedness. And if their 
lives are not and have not been despised and wretched, it only proves 
that they are not generally known, or have been passed among kindred 
spirits ; that God is more long-suffering than offended man, and that 
His long-suffering is not misplaced, as He has in His infinite power, 
justice and wisdom prepared an eternal punishment. Such villains 
never repent while they live. 
Joun S. Ho rt. 


FOOTPRINTS. 


Lines written in Fort Warren, Christmas day 1861, on hearing a distant chime of bells. 


LONE, within my silent cell, 
I hear the Christmas chimes, 
The dear old chimes I loved so well 
In far-off happier times. 
But ah! where is the joy that lent 
Such music to their tone, 
Which lit the brow too early bent 
By sorrows not its own ? 


Within these walls their echoes ring 
Most mockingly to me; 

They serve but memories to bring 
Of things I may not see: 

They garner up the sheaves of thought 
From all the furrowed plain, 

O’er which from childhood I have wrought, 
And bring them back again. 
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I trace the footprints of my life 
Through all the devious way ; 

Through peaceful scenes, and scenes of strife, 
In the dark night, and day: 

The little tracks by daisy-path, 
Or by the quiet sea, 

With all the feace which childhood hath, 
Come back again to me! 


The footprints by the river’s brim, 
When youth was in its flush, 
When purer than a maiden’s hymn 
Was the young lover’s blush! 
The deep marks by the sandy shore 
Which were in manhood trod, 
When fearfully life’s breakers roar, 

Brings us again to God! 


Ah! how these footprints make us think 
Of all the changing years 

That we have walked along life’s brink, 
In sunshine or in tears: 

These mile-stones on the way of life, 
Such as this sacred day, 

Serve but to nerve us for its strife, 
And help us on our way. 


I cannot shut my heart to them, 
These memories of the past; 

I know it is in vain to stem 
Fate’s current, or its blast. 

But while the soul still loves to turn 
Fondly to childhood’s track, 

*Twill find some holy things to learn 
In looking calmly back. 


And so these holy days may bring 
New faith to such as I, 

Who yet may see the hopes of spring 
Shine through the wintry sky ; 

And as my footsteps onward tend 
Through the long vale of Time, 

My heart with childhood’s faith shall bend 
To hear the Christmas chime. 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 





The Cornhill Magazine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XL. 
OLD MEMORIES. 


HOUGH both Kate Kearney and young O’Shea had greatly 
outgrown each other’s recollection, there were still traits of 
feature remaining, and certain tones of voice, by which they were 
carried back to old times and old associations. 

Amongst the strange situations in life, there are few stranger, or, in 
certain respects, more painful, than the meeting after long absence of 
those who, when they had parted years before, were on terms of closest 
intimacy, and who now see each other changed by time, with altered 
habits and manners, and impressed in a variety of ways with influences 
and associations which impart their own stamp on character. 

It is very difficult at such moments to remember how far we our- 
selves have changed in the interval, and how much of what we regard 
as altered in another may not simply be the new standpoint from which 
we are looking, and thus our friend may be graver, or sadder, or 
more thoughtful, or, as it may happen, seem less reflective and less 
considerative than we have thought him, all because the world has 
been meantime dealing with ourselves in such wise that qualities we 
once cared for have lost much of their value, and others that we had 
deemed of slight account have grown into importance with us. 

Most of us know the painful disappointment of revisiting scenes 
which had impressed us strongly in early life: how the mountain we 
regarded with a wondering admiration had become a mere hill, and 
the romantic tarn a pool of sluggish water; and some of this same 
awakening pursues us in our renewal of old intimacies, and we find 
ourselves continually warring with our recollections. 

Besides this, there is another source of uneasiness that presses un- 
ceasingly. It is in imputing every change we discover, or think we 
discover in our friend, to some unknown influences that have asserted 
their power over him in our absence ; and thus when we find that our 
arguments have lost their old force, and our persuasions can be stoutly 
resisted, we begin to think that some other must have usurped our 
place, and that there is treason in the heart we had deemed to be 
loyally our own. 

How far Kate and Gorman suffered under these irritations, I do 
not stop to inquire, but certain it is that all their renewed intercourse 
was little other than snappish reminders of unfavorable change in 
each, and assurances more frank than flattering that they had not 
improved in the interval. 

“ How well I know every tree and alley of this old garden!” said 
he, as they strolled along one of the walks in advance of the other 
* Nothing is changed here but the people.” 
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“ And do you think we are?” asked she, quietly. 

“JT should think Ido! Not so much for your father, perhaps. I 
suppose men of his time of life change little, if at all; but you are 
as ceremonious as if I had been introduced to you this morning.” 

“You addressed me so deferentially as Miss Kearney, and with 
such an assuring little intimation that you were not either very certain 
of ‘hat, that I should have been very courageous indeed to remind 
you that I once was Kate.” 

“No, not Kate — Kitty,” rejoined he, quickiy. 

“Oh, yes, perhaps, when you were young, but we grew out of that.” 

“Did we? And when?” 

“When we gave up climbing cherry-trees, and ceased to pull each 
other’s hair when we were angry.” 

“Oh dear!” said he, drearily, as his head sunk heavily. 

“ You seem to sigh over those blissful times, Mr. O’Shea,” said she, 
“as if they were terribly to be regretted.” 

“So they are. So I feel them.” 

“T never knew before that quarrelling left such pleasant associa- 
tions. 

‘““My memory is good enough to remember times when we were not 
quarrelling — when I used to think you were nearer an angel than a 
human creature — ay, when I have had the boldness to tell you so.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 

“J do mean it, and I should like to know why I should not mean it? ” 

“For a great many reasons—ore amongst the number, that it 
would have been highly indiscreet to turn a poor child’s head with a 
stupid flattery.” 

“But were you achild? If I’m right, you were not very far from 
fifteen at the time I speak of.” 

“How shocking that you should remember a young lady’s age!” 

“That is not the point at all,” said he, as though she had been 
endeavoring to introduce another issue. 

“ And what is the point, pray?” asked she, haughtily. 

“Well, it is this—how many have uttered what you call stupid 
flatteries since that time, and how have they been taken?” 

“Ts this a question?” asked she. “I mean a question seeking to 
be answered ?” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ Assuredly, then, Mr. O’Shea, however time has been dealing with 
me, it has contrived to take marvellous liberties with you since we met. 
Do you not know, Sir, that this is a speech you would not have 
uttered long ago for worlds?” 

“Tf I have forgotten myself as well as you,” said he, with deep 
humility, “I very humbly crave pardon. Not but there were days,” 
added he, “when my mistake, if I made one, would have been forgiven 
without my asking.” 

“There’s a slight touch of presumption, Sir, in telling me what a 
wonderful person I used to think you long ago.” 

“ So you did,” cried he, eagerly. “In return for the homage I laid 
at your feet —as honest an adoration as ever a heart beat with — you 
condescended to let me build my ambitions before you, and I must 
own you made the edifice very dear to me.” 
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“To be sure, I do remember it all, and I used to play or sing, ‘ Mein 
Schatz ist ein Reiter,’ and take your word that you were going to be 
a Lancer — 

In file arrayed, 
With helm and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing. 


I’m certain my cousin would be charmed to see you in all your bravery.” 

“ Your cousin will not speak to me for being an Austrian.” 

“ Has she told you so?” 

“Ves; she said it at breakfast.” 

“That denunciation does not sound very dangerously ; is it not 
worth your while to struggle against a misconception ?” 

“T have had such luck in my present attempt as should scarcely 
raise my courage.” 

“You are too ingenious by far for me, Mr. O’Shea,” said she, 
carelessly. “I neither remember so well as you, nor have I that nice 
subtlety in detecting all the lapses each of us has made since long 
ago. ‘Try, however, if you cannot get on better with Mdlle. Kostalergi, 
where there are no antecedents to disturb you.” 

“T will; that is, if she let me.” 

“T trust she may, and not the less willingly, perhaps, as she 
evidently will not speak to Mr. Walpole.” 

* Ah, indeed, and is fe here?” he stopped and hesitated ; and the 
full, bold look she gave him did not lessen his embarrassment. 

“ Well, Sir,” asked she, “ go on: is this another reminiscence ?” 

““No, Miss Kearney; I was only thinking of asking you who this 
Mr. Walpole was.” 

“Mr. Cecil Walpole is a nephew or a something to the Lord 
Lieutenant, whose private secretary he is. He is very clever, very 
amusing — sings, draws, rides, and laughs at the Irish to perfection. 
I hope you mean to like him.” 

“Do you?” 

“Of course, or I should not have bespoken your sympathy. My 
cousin used to like him, but somehow he has fallen out of favor 
with her.” 

“Was he absent some time?” asked he, with a half-cunning 
manner. 

“Yes, I believe there was something of that in it. He was not 
here for a considerable time, and when we saw him again we almost 
owned we were disappointed. Papa is calling me from the window, 
pray excuse me for a moment.” She left him as she spoke, and ran 
rapidly back to the house, whence she returned almost immediately. 
“It was to ask you to stop and dine here, Mr. O’Shea,” said she. 
“There will be ample time to send back to Miss O’Shea, and if you 
care to have your dinner-dress, they can send it.” 

“This is Mr. Kearney’s invitation?” asked he. 

“Of course ; Papa is the master at Kilgobbin.” 

sut will Miss Kearney condescend to say that it is hers also?” 

“ Certainly, though I’m not aware what solemnity the engagement 

gains by my co-operation.” 
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“IT accept at once, and if you allow me, I'll go back and senda 
line to my aunt to say so.” 

“Don’t you remember Mr. O’Shea, Dick?” asked she, as her bro- 
ther lounged up, making his first appearance that day. 

“T’d never have known you,” said he, surveying him from head to 
foot, without, however, any mark of cordiality in the recognition. 

“ All find me a good deal changed!” said the young fellow, drawing 
himself to his full height, and with an air that seemed to say — “ and 
none the worse for it.” 

“T used to fancy I was more than your match,” rejoined Dick, 
smiling. “I suspect it’s a mistake I’m little likely to incur again.” 

“Don’t, Dick, for he has got a very ugly way of ridding people of 
their illusions,” said Kate, as she turned once more and walked rapidly 
towards the house. 


CHAPTER XLL 
Two FAMILIAR EPISTLEs. 


THERE were a number of bolder achievements Gorman O’Shea would 
have dared rather than write a note; nor were the cares of the com- 
position the only difficulties of the undertaking. He knewof but one 
style of correspondence —the report to his commanding officer, and 
in this he was aided by a formula to be filled up. It was not, then, 
till after several efforts he succeeded in the following familiar 
epistle : — 
“ Kilgobbin Castle. 

“DEAR AUNT,— 

“Don’t blow up or make a rumpus, but if I had not taken the 
mare and come over here this morning, the rascally police with their 
search-warrant might have been down upon Mr. Kearney without a 
warning. They were all stiff and cold enough at first: they are 
nothing to brag of in the way of cordiality even yet — Dick especially 
— but they have asked me to stay and dine, and I take it, it is the 
right thing to do. Send me over some things to dress with — and 
believe me “Your affectionate nephew, 

“G,. O'SHEA. 


‘“‘T send the mare back, and shall walk home to-morrow morning. 
“There’s a great Castle swell here, a Mr. Walpole, but I have not 
made his acquaintance yet, and can tell nothing about him.” 


Towards a late hour of the afternoon a messenger arrived with an 
ass-cart and several trunks from O’Shea’s Barn, and with the follow- 
ing note :— 


“Dear NEPHEW GORMAN,— 

““Q’Shea’s Barn is not an inn, nor are the horses there at 
public livery. So much for your information. As you seem fond of 
‘warnings,’ let me give you one, which is, To mind your own affairs in 
preference to the interests of other people. The family at Kilgobbin 
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are perfectly welcome — so far as I am concerned —to the fascina- 
tions of your society at dinner to-day, at breakfast to-morrow, and so 
on, with such regularity and order as the meals succeed. To which 
end, I have now sent you all the luggage belonging to you here. 
“T am very respectfully, your aunt, 
** ELIZABETH O'SHEA.” 


The quaint, old-fashioned, rugged writing was marked throughout by 
a certain distinctness and accuracy that betoken care and attention ; 
there was no evidence whatever of haste or passion, and this expres- 
sion of a serious determination, duly weighed and resolved on, made 
itself very painfully felt by the young man as he read. 

“T am turned out —in plain words, turned out!” said he aloud, as 
he sat with the letter spread out before him. “It must have been no 
common quarrel — not a mere coldness between the families — when 
she resents my coming here in this fashion.” ‘That innumerable 
differences could separate neighbors in Ireland, even persons with 
the same interests and the same religion, he well knew, and he solaced 
himself to think how he could get at the source of this disagreement, 
and what chance there might be of a reconciliation. 

Of one thing he felt certain. Whether his aunt were right or wrong, 
whether tyrant or victim, he knew in his heart all the submission must 
come from the others. He had only to remember a few of the occa- 
sions in life in which he had to entreat his aunt’s forgiveness for the 
injustice she had herself inflicted, to anticipate what humble-pie 
Maurice Kearney must partake of in order to conciliate Miss Betty’s 
favor. 

“Meanwhile,” he thought, and not only thought, but said too— 
“ Meanwhile, I am on the world.” 

Up to this,-she had allowed him a small yearly income. Father 
Luke, whose judgment on all things relating to Continental life was 
unimpeachable, had told her that anything like the reputation of 
being well off or connected with wealthy people would lead a young 
man into ruin in the Austrian service ; that with a sum of 3000 francs 
per annum,— about 120/.,—he would be in possession of something 
like the double of his pay, or rather more, and that with this he 
would be enabled to have all the necessaries and many of the com- 
forts of his station, and still not be a mark for that high play and 
reckless style of living that certain young Hungarians of family and 
large fortune affected; and so far the priest was correct, for the 
young Gorman was wasteful and extravagant from disposition, and 
his quarter’s allowance disappeared almost when it came. His 
money out, he fell back at once to the penurious habits of the poorest 
subaltern about him, and lived on his florin-and-half per diem till his 
resources came round again. He hoped — of course he hoped — 
that this momentary fit of temper would not extend to stopping his 
allowance. 

“She knows as well as any one,” muttered he, “that though the 
baker’s son from Prague, or the Amtmann’s nephew from a Bavarian 
Dorf, may manage to ‘ come through’ with his pay, the young English- 
man cannot. I can neither piece my own overalls, nor forswear 
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stockings, nor can I persuade my stomach that it has had a full meal 
by tightening my girth-strap three or four holes. 

“1’d go down to the ranks to-morrow rather than live that life of 
struggle and contrivance that reduces a man to playing a dreary 
game with himself, by which, while he feeds like a pauper, he has to 
fancy he felt like a gentleman. No, no, I'll none of this. Scores of 
better men have served in the ranks. I'll just change my regiment. 
By a lucky chance I don’t know a man in the Walmoden Cuirassiers. 
I’]l join them, and nobody will ever be the wiser.” 

There is a class of men who go through life building very small 
castles, and are no more discouraged by the frailty of the architecture 
than is a child with his toy-house. This was Gorman’s case; and 
now that he had found a solution of his difficulties in the Walmoden 
Cuirassiers, he really dressed for dinner in very tolerable spirits. 
“Tt’s droll enough,” thought he, “to go down to dine amongst all 
these ‘swells,’ and to think that the fellow behind my chair is better 
off than myself.” The very uncertainty of his fate supplied excite- 
ment to his spirits, for it is amongst the privileges of the young that 
mere flurry can be pleasurable. 

When Gorman reached the drawing-room, he found only one person. 
This was a young man in a shooting-coat, who, deep in the recess of 
a comfortable arm-chair, sat with Zhe Zimes at his feet, and to all 
appearance as if half dozing. 

He looked around, however, as young O’Shea came forward, and 
said carelessly, “I suppose it’s time to go and dress —if I could.” 

O’Shea making no reply, the other added, “ That is, if I have not 
over-slept dinner altogether.” 

“T hope not, sincerely,” rejoined the other, “or I shall be a partner 
in the misfortune.” 

“ Ah, you’re the Austrian?” said Walpole, as he stuck his glass in 
his eye and surveyed him. 

“Yes ; and you are the private secretary of the Governor?” 

“Only we don’t call him Governor. We say Viceroy here.” 

“With all my heart, Viceroy be it.” 

There was a pause now — each, as it were, standing on his guard to 
resent any likerty of the other. At last Walpole said, “I don’t think 
you were in the house when that stupid stipendiary fellow called here 
this morning?” 

“No; I was strolling across the fields. He came with the police, 
I suppose?” . 

“Ves, he came on the track of some Fenian leader —a droll thought 
enough anywhere out of Ireland, to search for a rebel under a magis- 
trate’s roof; not but there was something still more Irish in the 
incident.” 

“‘ How was that?” asked O’Shea, eagerly. 

“T chanced to be out walking with the ladies when the escort came, 
and as they failed to find the man they were after, they proceeded to 
make diligent search for his papers and letters. That taste for prac- 
tical joking that seems an instinct in this country, suggested to Mr. 
Kearney to direct the fellows to my room, and what do you think they 
have done? Carried off bodily all my baggage, and left me with 
nothing but the clothes I’m wearing !” 
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“What a lark!” cried O’Shea, laughing. 

“Yes, I take it that is the national way to look at these things ; but 
that passion for absurdity and for ludicrous situations has not the same 
hold on us English.” 

“T know that. You are too well off to be droll.” 

“Not exactly that; but when we want to laugh we go to the 
‘ Adelphi.’” 

“ Heaven help you if you have to pay people to make fun for you!” 

Before Walpole could make rejoinder, the door opened to admit the 
ladies, closely followed by Mr. Kearney and Dick. 

“ Not mine the fault if I disgrace your dinner-table by such a cos- 
tume as this,” cried Walpole. 

“T’d have given twenty pounds if they'd have carried off yourself 
as the rebel!” said the old man, shaking with laughter. “ But there’s 
the soup on the table. Take my niece, Mr. Walpole ; Gorman, give 
your arm to my daughter. Dick and I will bring up the rear.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
An EVENING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE fatalism of youth, unlike that of age, is all rose-colored. That 
which is coming, and is decreed to come, cannot be very disagreeable. 
This is the theory of the young, and differs terribly from the experiences 
of after-life. Gorman O’Shea had gone to dinner with about as heavy 
a misfortune as could well befall him, so far as his future in life was 
concerned, All he looked forward to and hoped for was lost to him ; 
the aunt who, for so many years, had stood to him in place of all 
family, had suddenly thrown him off, and declared that she would see 
him no more ; the allowance she had hitherto given him withdrawn, it 
was impossible he could continue to hold his place in his regiment. 
Should he determine not to return, it was desertion— should he go 
back, it must be to declare that he was a ruined man, and could only 
serve in the ranks. These were the thoughts he revolved while he 
dressed for dinner, and dressed, let it be owned, with peculiar care ; 
but when the task had been accomplished, and he descended to the 
drawing-room, such was the elasticity of his young temperament, every 
thought of coming evil was merged in the sense of present enjoyment, 
and the merry laughter which he overheard as he opened the door, 
obliterated all notion that life had anything before him except what 
was agreeable and pleasant. 

“We want to know if you play croquet, Mr. O’Shea?” said Nina as 
he entered. “ And we want also to know, are you a captain, or a drill- 
master, or a major? You can scarcely be a colonel.” 

“ Your last guess I answer first. I am only a lieutenant, and even 
that very lately. As to croquet, if it be not your foreign mode of pro- 
nouncing cricket, I never even saw it.” 

“It is not my foreign mode of pronouncing cricket, Herr Lieu- 
tenant,” said she pertly, “ but I guessed already you had never heard 
of it.” 
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“Tt is an out-of-door affair,” said Dick indolently, “made for the 
diffusion of worked petticoats and Balmoral boots.” 

“T should say it is the game of billiards brought down to universal 
suffrage and the million,” lisped out Walpole. 

“Faith,” cried old Kearney, “I’d say it was just foot-ball with a 
stick.” 

“At all events,” said Kate, “we purpose to have a grand match 
to-morrow. Mr. Walpole and I are against Nina and Dick, and we 
are to draw lots for you, Mr. O’Shea.” 

“My position, if I understand it aright, is not a flattering one,” 
said he, laughing. 

“We'll take him,” cried Nina at once. “I'll give him a private 
lesson in the morning, and I’ll answer for his performance. ‘These 
creatures,” added she in a whisper, “ are so drilled in Austria, you can 
teach them anything.” 

Now, as the words were spoken Gorman caught them, and drawing 
close to her,— “I do hope I'll justify that flattering opinion.” But 
her only recognition was a look of half-defiant astonishment at his 
boldness. 

A very noisy discussion now ensued as to whether croquet was 
worthy to be called a game or not, and what were its laws and rules— 
points which Gorman followed with due attention, but very little 
profit ; all Kate’s good sense and clearness being cruelly dashed by 
Nina’s ingenious interruptions, and Walpole’s attempts to be smart 
and witty, even where opportunity scarcely offered the chance. 

“Next to looking on at the game,” cried old Kearney at last, “ the 
most tiresome thing I know of isto hear it talked over. Come, Nina, 
and give me a song.” 

“What shall it be, uncle?” said she, as she opened the piano. 

“Something Irish I'd say, if I were to choose for myself. We've 
plenty of old tunes, Mr. Walpole,” said Kearney, turning to that 
gentleman, “that rebellion, as you call it, has never got hold of. 
There’s ‘Cushla Macree’ and the ‘ Cailan deas cruidhte na Mbo.’” 

“Very like hard swearing that,” said Walpole to Nina; but his 
simper and his soft accent were only met by acold blank look, as 
though she had not understood his liberty in addressing her. Indeed, 
in her distant manner, and even repelling coldness, there was what 
might have disconcerted any composure less consummate than his 
own. It was, however, evidently Walpole’s aim to assume that she 
feit her relation towards him, and not altogether without some cause : 
while she, on her part, desired to repel the insinuation by a show of 
utter indifference. She would willingly, in this contingency, have 
encouraged her cousin, Dick Kearney, and even led him on to little 
displays of attention ; but Dick held aloof, as though not knowing 
the meaning of this favorable turn towards him. He would not be 
cheated by coquetry. How many men are of this temper, and who 
never understand that it is by surrendering ourselves to numberless 
little voluntary deceptions of this sort we arrive at intimacies the 
most real and most truthful. 

She next tried Gorman, and here her success was complete. All 
those womanly prettinesses which are so many modes of displaying 
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graceful attraction of voice, look, gesture, or attitude, were especially 
dear to him. Not only they gave beauty its chief charm, but they con- 
stituted a sort of game whose address was quickness of eye, readiness 
of perception, prompt reply, and that refined tact that can follow out 
one thought in a conversation just as you follow a melody through a 
mass of variations. 

Perhaps the young soldier did not yield himself the less readily to 
these captivations that Kate Kearney’s manner towards him was 
studiously cold and ceremonious. 

“The other girl is more like the old friend,” muttered he, as he 
chatted on with her about Rome, and Florence, and Venice, imper- 
ceptibly gliding into the language which the names of places suggested. 

“Tf any had told me that I ever could have talked thus freely and 
openly with an Austrian soldier I’d not have believed him,” said she 
at length, “for all my sympathies in Italy were with the National 
party.” 

“ But we were not ‘the Barbari’ in your recollection, Mademoiselle,” 
said he. “We were out of Italy before you could have any feeling for 
either party.” 

“The tradition of all your cruelties has survived you ; and I am 
sure if you were wearing your white coat still, I’d hate you.” 

“You are giving me another reason to ask for a longer leave of 
absence,” said he, bowing courteously. 

“ And this leave of yours — how long does it last?” 

“T am afraid to own to myself. Wednesday fortnight is the end of 
it ; that is, it gives me four days after that to reach Vienna.” 

“ And, presenting yourself in humble guise before your Colonel, to 
say, ‘Ich melde mich gehorsamst.’” 

“ Not exactly that — but something like it.” 

“T’ll be the Herr Oberst Lieutenant,” said she, laughing ; “so come 
forward now and clap your heels together, and let us hear how you 
utter your few syllables in true abject fashion. I'll sit here and 
receive you.” As she spoke, she threw herself into an arm-chair, and 
assuming a. ook of intense hauteur and defiance, affected to stroke 
an imaginary moustache with one hand, while with the other she 
waved a haughty gesture of welcome. 

“T have outstayed my leave,” muttered Gorman, in a tremulous 
tone. “I hope my Colonel, with that bland mercy which character- 
ises him, will forgive my fault, and let me ask his pardon.” And with 
this, he knelt down on one knee before her and kissed her hand. 

“What liberties are these, Sir?” cried she, so angrily that it was 
not easy to say whether the anger was not real. 

“It is the latest rule introduced into our service,” said he, with 
mock humility. 

“Is that a comedy they are acting yonder,” said Walpole, “or is it 
a proverb?” 

“Whatever the drama,” replied Kate, coldly, “I don’t think they 
want a public.” 

“You may go back to your duty, Herr Lieutenant,” said Nina, 
proudly, and with a significant glance towards Kate. “Indeed, I 
suspect you have been rather neglecting it of late.” And with this 
she sailed majestically away towards the end of the room. 
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“TI wish I could provoke even that much of jealousy from the 
other,” muttered Gorman to himself, as he bit hislip in passion. And 
certainly if a look and manner of calm unconcern meant anything, 
there was little that seemed less likely. 

‘*T am glad you are going to the piano, Nina,” said Kate. “Mr. 
Walpole has been asking me by what artifice you could be induced to 
sing something of Mendelssohn.” 

“T am going to sing an Irish ballad for that Austrian patriot, who 
like his national poet, thinks ‘Ireland a beautiful country to live out 
of.’” Though a haughty toss of her head accompanied these words, 
there was a glance in her eye towards Gorman that plainly invited a 
renewal of their half flirting hostilities. 

“When I left it, yow had not been here,” said he, with an obsequious 
tone, and an air of deference only too marked in its courtesy. 

A slight, very faint blush on her cheek showed that she rather 
resented than accepted the flattery, but she appeared to be occupied 
in looking through the music-books and made no rejoinder. 

“We want Mendelssohn, Nina,” said Kate. 

“Or at least Spohr,” added Walpole. 

“T never accept dictation about what I sing,” muttered Nina, only 
loud enough to be overheard by Gorman. “ People don’t tell you 
what theme you are to talk on ; they don’t presume to say, ‘ Be serious 
or be witty.” They don’t tell you to come to the aid of their sluggish 
natures by passion, or to dispel their dreariness by flights of fancy ; 
and why are they to dare all this to ws who speak through song?” 

‘Just because you alone can do these things,” said Gorman, in the 
same low voice as she had spoken in. 

“Can I help you in your search, dearest?” said Kate, coming over 
to the piano. 

“Might I hope to be of use?” asked Walpole. 

“Mr. O’Shea wants me to sing something for Aim,” said Nina, 
coldly. ‘What is it to be?” asked she of Gorman. 

With the readiness of one who couid respond to any sudden call 
upon his tact, Gorman at once took up a piece of music from the mass 
before him, and said, “ Here is what I’ve been searching for.” It was 
a little Neapolitan ballad, of no peculiar beauty, but one of those 
simple melodies in which the rapid transition from deep feeling to a 
wild, almost reckless gaiety, imparts all the character. 

“Yes, I'll sing that,” said Nina; and almost in the same breath 
the notes came floating through the air, slow and sad at first, as though 
laboring under some heavy sorrow ; the very syllables faltered on her 
lips like a grief struggling for utterance — when, just as a thrilling 
cadence died slowly away, she burst forth into the wildest and merriest 
strain, something so impetuous in gaiety that the singer seemed to 
lose all control of expression, and floated away in sound with every 
caprice of enraptured imagination. When in the very whirlwind of 
this impetuous gladness, as though a memory of a terrible sorrow had 
suddenly crossed her, she ceased ; then, in tones of actual agony, her 
voice rose to a cry of such utter misery as despair alone could utter. 
The sounds died slowly away as though lingeringly. Two bold chords 
followed, and she was silent. 
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None spoke in the room. Was this real passion, or was it the mere 
exhibition of an accomplished artist, who could call up expression at 
will as easily as a painter could heighten color? Kate Kearney evi- 
dently believed the former, as her heaving chest and her tremulous 
lip betrayed, while the cold, simpering smile on Walpole’s face, and 
the “brava, bravissima” in which he broke the silence, vouched how 
he had interpreted that show of emotion. 

“Tf that is singing, I wonder what is crying!” cried old Kearney, 
while he wiped his eyes, very angry at his own weakness. “And 
now will any one tell me what it was all about?” 

“A young girl, Sir,” replied Gorman, “who by a great effort has 
rallied herself to dispel her sorrow and be merry, suddenly remembers 
that her sweetheart may not love her, and the more she dwells on the 
thought, the more firmly she believes it. That was the cry, ‘ He never 
loved me,’ that went to all our hearts.” 

“Faith, then, if Nina has to say that,” said the old man, “heaven 
help the others.” 

“Indeed, Uncle, you are more gallant than all these young gentle- 
men,” said Nina, rising and approaching him. 

“Why they are not all at your feet this moment is more than I can 
tell. They’re always telling me the world is changed, and I begin to 
see it now.” 

“TI suspect, Sir, it’s pretty much what it used to be,” lisped out 
Walpole. “We are only less demonstrative than our fathers.” 

“Just as I am less extravagant than mine,” cried Kilgobbin, “ be- 
cause I have not got it to spend.” 

“T hope Mdlle. Nina judges us more mercifully,” said Walpole. 

“Ts that song a favorite of yours?” asked she of Gorman, without 
noticing Walpole’s remark in any way. 

“No,” said he, bluntly ; “it makes me feel like a fool, and, I am 
afraid, look like one too, when I hear it.” 

“T’m glad there’s even that much blood in you,” cried old Kear- 
ney, who had caught the words. “Oh, dear! oh, dear! England 
need never be afraid of the young generation.” 

“That seems to be a very painful thought to you, Sir,” said 
Walpole. 

“ And so it is,” replied he. “The lower we bend, the more you'll 
lay on us. It was your language, and what you call your civilisation, 
broke us down first, and the little spirit that fought against either is 
fast dying out of us.” 

“Do you want Mr. Walpole to become a Fenian, Papa?” asked 
Kate. 

“You see, they took him for one to-day,” broke in Dick, “ when 
they came and carried off all his luggage.” 

“ By the way,” interposed Walpole, “we must take care that that 
stupid blunder does not get into the local papers, or we shall have it 
circulated by the London press.” 

“T have already thought of that,” said Dick, “and I shall go into 
Moate to-morrow and see about it.” 

“Does that mean to say that you desert croquet?” said Nina, 
imperiously. 
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“You have got Lieutenant O’Shea in my place, and a better player 
than me already.” 

“T fear I must take my leave to-morrow,” said Gorman, with a 
touch of real sorrow, for in secret he knew not whither he was going. 

“Would your aunt not spare you to us for a few days?” said the 
oldman. “I am in no favor with her just now, but she would 
scarcely refuse what we would all deem a great favor.” 

“My aunt would not think the sacrifice too much for her,” said 
Gorman, trying to laugh at the conceit. 

“You shall stay,” murmured Nina, in a tone only audible to him ; 
and by a slight bow he acknowledged the words as a command. 

“T believe my best way,” said Gorman, gaily, “will be to outstay 
my leave and take my punishment, whatever it be, when I go back 
again. 

“That is military morality,” said Walpole, in a half-whisper to Kate, 
but to be overheard by Nina. “We poor civilians don’t understand 
how to keep a debtor and creditor account with conscience.” 

“Could you manage to provoke that man to quarrel with you?” 
said Nina, secretly to Gorman, while her eyes glanced towards 
Walpole. 

“T think I might; but what then? He wouldn’t fight, and the 
rest of England would shun me.” 

“That is true,” said she, slowly. “When any one is injured here, 
he tries to make money out of it. I don’t suppose you want money.” 

“Not earned in that fashion, certainly. But I think they are 
saying good-night.” 

“They’re always boasting about the man that found out the safety- 
lamp,” said old Kearney, as he moved away ; “ but give me the fellow 
that invented a flat-candlestick !” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
‘ SomME NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 


WueEn Gorman reached his room, into which a rich flood of moonlight 
was streaming, he extinguished his candle, and, seating himself at the 
open window, lighted his cigar, seriously believing he was going to 
reflect on his present condition and forecast something of the future. 
Though he had spoken so cavalierly of out-staying his time and 
accepting arrest afterwards, the jest was by no means so palatable 
now that he was alone, and could own to himself that the leave he 
possessed was the unlimited liberty to be houseless and a vagabond, 
to have none to claim, no roof to shelter him. 

His aunt’s law-agent, the same Mr. McKeown who acted for Lord 
Kilgobbin, had once told Gorman that all the King’s County property 
of the O’Sheas was entailed upon him, and that his aunt had no 
power to alienate it. Itis true the old lady disputed this position, 
and so strongly resented even allusion to it that, for the sake of 
inheriting that twelve thousand pounds she possessed in Dutch Stock, 
McKeown warned Gorman to avoid anything that might imply his 
being aware of this fact. 
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Whether a general distrust of all legal people and their assertions 
was the reason, or whether mere abstention from the topic had impaired 
the force of its truth, or whether — more likely than either — he would 
not suffer himself to question the intentions of one to whom he owed 
so much, certain is it young O’Shea almost felt as much averse to the 
belief as the old lady herself, and resented the thought of its being 
true, as of something that would detract from the spirit of the affec- 
tion she had always borne him, and that he repaid by a love as faithful. 

““No,no. Confound it!” he would say to himself. “Aunt Betty 
loves me, and money has no share in the affection I bear her. If she 
knew I must be her heir, she’d say so frankly and freely. She’d scorn 
the notion of doling out to me as benevolence what one day would be 
my own by right. She is proud and intolerant enough, but she is 
seldom unjust — never so willingly and consciously. If, then, she has 
not said O’Shea’s Barn must be mine some time, it is because she 
knows well it cannot be true. Besides, this very last step of hers, 
this haughty dismissal of me from her house, implies the possession 
of a power which she would not dare to exercise if she were but a 
life-tenant of the property. Last of all, had she speculated ever so 
remotely on my being the proprietor of Irish landed property, it was 
most unlikely she would so strenuously have encouraged me to pursue 
my career as an Austrian soldier, and turn all my thoughts to my 
prospects under the Empire.” 

In fact, she never lost the opportunity of reminding him how unfit 
he was to live in Ireland or amongst Irishmen. 

Such reflections as I have briefly hinted at here took him some time 
to arrive at, for his thoughts did not come freely, or rapidly make place 
for others. ‘The sum of them, however, was that he was thrown upon 
the world, and just at the very threshold of life, and when it held out 
its more alluring prospects. 

There is something peculiarly galling to the man who is wincing 
under the pang of poverty, to find that the world regards him as rich 
and well off and totally beyond the accidents of fortune. Ii is not 
simply that he feels how his every action will be misinterpreted and 
mistaken, and a spirit of thrift, if not actual shabbiness, ascribed to 
all that he does ; but he also regards himself as a sort of imposition or 
sham, who has gained access to ‘a place he has no right to occupy, 
and to associate on terms of equality with men of tastes and habits 
and ambitions totally above his own. It was in this spirit he remem- 
bered Nina’s chance expression, “I don’t suppose you want money!” 
There could be no other meaning in the phrase than some foregone 
conclusion about his being a man of fortune. Of course, she acquired 
this notion from those around her. As a stranger to Ireland, all she 
knew, or thought she knew, had been conveyed by others. “I don’t 
suppose you want money,” was another way of saying, “ You are your 
aunt’s heir. You are the future owner of the O’Shea estates. No vast 
property, it is true ; but quite enough to maintain the position of a 
gentleman.” 

“Who knows how much of this Lord Kilgobbin or his son Dick 
believed?” thought he. “ But certainly my old playfellow Kate has 
no faith in the matter, or, if she have, it has little weight with her in 
her estimate of me. 
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“Tt was in this very room I was lodged something like five years 
ago. It was at this very window I used to sit at night, weaving 
heaven knows what dreams of a future. I was very much in love in 
those days, and a very honest and loyal love it was. I wanted to be 
very great, and very gallant, and distinguished, and, above all, very 
rich ; but only for Aer, only that she might be surrounded with every 
taste and luxury that became her, and that she should share them with 
me. I knew well she was better than me — better in every way: not 
only purer, and simpler, and more gentle, but more patient, more 
enduring, more tenacious of what was true, and more decidedly the 
enemy of what was merely expedient. Then, was she not proud? 
not with the pride of birth or station, or of an old name and a time- 
honored house, but proud that whatever she did or said amongst the 
tenantry or the neighbors, none ever ventured to question or even 
qualify the intention that suggested it? The utter impossibility of 
ascribing a double motive to her, or of imagining any object in what 
she counselled but the avowed one, gave her a pride that accompanied 
her through every hour of life. 

“Last of all, she believed in m#e—believed I was going to be one 
day something very famous and distinguished: a gallant soldier, 
whose very presence gave courage to the men who followed him, and 
with a name repeated in honor over Europe. ‘The day was too short 
for these fancies, for they grew actually as we fed them, and the wildest 
flight of imagination led us on to the end of the time when there 
would be but one hope, one ambition, and one heart between us. 

“T am convinced that had any one at that time hinted to her that I 
was to inherit the O’Shea estates, he would have dealt a most dangerous 
blow to her affection for me. The romance of that unknown future 
had a great share inourcompact. And then we were so serious about 
it all—the very gravity it impressed being an ecstacy to our young 
hearts in the thought of self-importance and responsibility. Nor 
were we without our little tiffs— those lovers’ quarrels that reveal 
what a terrible civil war can rage within the heart that rebels against 
itself. I know the very spot where we quarrelled ; I could point to 
the miles of way we walked side by side without a word ; and oh! 
was it not on that very bed I have passed the night, sobbing till I 
thought my heart would break, all because I had not fallen at her 
feet and begged her forgiveness ere we parted? Not that she was 
without her self-accusings, too ; for I remember one way in which she 
expressed sorrow for having done me wrong was to send me a shower 
of rose leaves from her little terraced garden; and as they fell in 
shoals across my window, what a balm and bliss they shed over my 
heart! Would I not give every hope I have to bring it all back 
again? to live it over once more—to lie at her feet in the grass, 
affecting to read to her, but really watching her long black lashes as 
they rested on her cheek, or that quivering lip as it trembled with 
emotion. How I used to detest that work which employed the blue- 
veined hand I loved to hold within my own, kissing it at every pause 
in the reading, or whenever I could pretext a reason to question her! 
And now, here I am in the self-same place, amidst the same scenes 
and objects. Nothing changed but Aerse/f! She, however, will 
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remember .nothing of the past, or if she does, it is with repugnance 
and regret ; her manner to me is a sort of cold defiance not to dare 
to revive our old intimacy, nor to fancy that I can take up our 
acquaintanceship from the past. I almost fancied she looked resent- 
fully at the Greek girl for the freedom to which she admitted me — 
not but there was in the other’s coquetry the very stamp of that levity 
other women are so ready to take offence at ; in fact, it constitutes 
amongst women exactly the same sort of outrage, the same breach of 
honor and loyalty, as cheating at play does amongst men, and the 
offenders are as much socially outlawed in one case as in the other. 
I wonder, am I what is called falling in love with the Greek — that is, 
I wonder have the charms of her astonishing beauty and the grace of 
her manner, and the thousand seductions of her voice, her gestures, 
and her walk, above all, so captivated me that I do not want to go 
back on the past, and may hope soon to repay Miss Kate Kearney by 
an indifference the equal of her own? I don’t think so. Indeed I 
feel that even when Nina was interesting me most, I was stealing 
secret glances towards Kate, and cursing that fellow Walpole for the 
way he was engaging her attention. Little the Greek suspected when 
she asked if ‘I could not fix a quarrel on him,’ with what a motive it 
was that my heart jumped at the suggestion! He is so studiously 
ceremonious and distant with me; he seems to think I am not one of 
those to be admitted to closer intimacy. I know that English theory 
of ‘ the unsafe man,’ by which people of unquestionable courage avoid 
contact with all schooled to other ways and habits than their own. I 
hate it. ‘I am unsafe,’ to his thinking. Well, if having no reason to 
care for safety be sufficient, he is not far wrong. Dick Kearney, too, 
is not very cordial. He scarcely seconded his father’s invitation to 
me, and what he did say was merely what courtesy obliged. So that, 
in reality, though the old lord was hearty and good-natured, I believe 
I am here now because Mdlle. Nina commanded me, rather than from 
any other reason. If this be true, it is, to say the least, a sorry com- 
pliment to my sense of delicacy. Her words were, ‘You shall stay,’ 
and it is upon this I am staying.” 

As though the air of the room grew more hard to breathe with this 
thought before him, he arose and leaned half-way out of the window. 

As he did so, his ear caught the sound of voices. It was Kate and 
Nina who were talking on the terrace above his head. 

“T declare, Nina,” said Kate, “you have stripped every leaf off my 
poor ivy-geranium ; there’s nothing left of it but bare branches.” 

“There goes the last handful,” said the other, as she threw them 
over the parapet, some falling on Gorman as he leaned out. “ It was 
a bad habit I learned from yourself, child. I remember when I came 
here, you used to do this each night, like a religious rite.” 

“T suppose they were the dried or withered leaves that I threw 
away,” said Kate, with a half irritation in her voice. 

“No, they were not. They were oftentimes from your prettiest 
roses, and as I watched you I saw it was in no distraction or inad- 
vertence you were doing this, for you were generally silent and 
thoughtful some time before, and there was even an air of sadness 
about you, as though a painful thought was bringing its gloomy 
memories. 
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“ What an object of interest I have been to you without suspecting 
it!’ said Kate coldly. 

“It is true,” said the other, in the same tone ; “they who make few 
confidences suggest much ingenuity. If you had a meaning in this 
act and told me what it was, it is more than likely I had forgotten all 
about it ere now. You preferred secrecy, and you made me curious.” 

“There was nothing to reward curiosity,” said she, in the same 
measured tone; then, after a moment, she added, “I’m sure I never 
sought to ascribe some hidden motive to you. When you left my 
plants leafless I was quite content to believe that you were mischievous 
without knowing it.” 

“T read you differently,” said Nina. “When you do mischief you 
mean mischief. Now I became so—so—what shall I call it?—intriguée 
about this little ‘ fetish’ of yours, that I remember well the night you 
first left off and never resumed it.” 

“ And when was that?” asked Kate, carelessly. 

“On a certain Friday, the night Miss O’Shea dined here last ; was 
it not a Friday ?” 

“ Fridays, we fancy, are unlucky days,” said Kate, in a voice of easy 
indifference. 

“T wonder which are the lucky ones?” said Nina, sighing. “They 
are certainly not put down in the Irish almanack. By the way, is not 
this a Friday?” 

“Mr. O’Shea will not call it amongst his unlucky days,” said Kate, 
laughingly. 

“T almost think I like your Austrian,” said the other. 

“Only don’t call him my Austrian.” 

“Well, he was yours till you threw him off. No, don’t be angry: 
I am only talking in that careless slang we all use when we mean 
nothing, just as people employ counters instead of money at cards. 
But I like him; he has that easy flippancy in talk that asks for no 
effort to follow, and he says his little nothings nicely, and he is not too 
eager as to great ones, or too energetic, which you all are here. I 
like him.” 

“T fancied you liked the eager and enthusiastic people, and that 
you felt a warm interest in Donogan’s fate.” 

“Ves, Ido hope they’ll not catch him. It would be too horrid to 
think of any one we had known being hanged! And then, poor 
fellow, he was very much in love.” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed out Kate. 

“Not but it was the only gleam of sunlight in his existence, he 
could go away and fancy that, with heaven knows what chances of 
fortune, he might have won me.” 

“ Poor fellow!” cried Kate, more sorrowfully than before. 

“No, far from it, but very ‘ happy fellow’ if he could feed his heart 
with such a delusion.” 

“ And you think it fair to let him have this delusion?” 

“Of course I do. I’d no more rob him of it than I’d snatch a 
life-buoy from a drowning man. Do you fancy, child, that the 
swimmer will always go about with the corks that have saved his 
life?” 
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“These mock analogies are sorry arguments,” said Kate. 

“Tell me, does not your Austrian sing? I see he understands 
music, but I hope he can sing.” 

“T can tell you next to nothing of my Austrian —if he must be 
called so. It is five years since we met, and all I know is how little 
like he seems to what he once was.” 

“T’m sure he is vastly improved; a hundred times better man- 
nered ; with more ease, more quickness, and more readiness in con- 
versation. I like him.” 

“T trust he’ll find out his great good fortune — that is, if it be not 
a delusion.” 

For a few seconds there was a silence —a silence so complete that 
Gorman could hear the rustle of a dress as Nina moved from her 
place and seated herself on the battlement of the terrace. He then 
could catch the low murmuring sounds of her voice as she hummed 
an air to herself, and at length traced it to be the song she had sung 
that same evening in the drawing-room. The notes came gradually 
more and more distinct, the tones swelled out into greater fulness, 
and at last with one long-sustained cadence of thrilling passion she 
cried, “Non mi amava—non mi amava!” with an expression of 
heart-breaking sorrow, the last syllables seeming to linger on the lips 
as if a hope was deserting them for ever. “Oh, non mi amava!” 
cried she, and her voice trembled as though the avowal of her despair 
was the last effort of her strength. Slowly and faintly the sounds 
died away, while Gorman, leaning out to the utmost to catch the 
dying notes, strained his hearing to drink them in. All was still, and 
then suddenly with a wild roulade that sounded at first like the passage 
of a musical scale, she burst out into a fit of laughter, crying, “ Non 
mi amava,” through the sounds in a half-frantic mockery. “ No, no, 
non mi amava,” laughed she out, as she walked back in to the room. 
The window was now closed with a heavy bang, and all was silent in 
the house. 

“And these are the affections we break our hearts for!” cried 
Gorman, as he threw himself on his bed, and covered his face with 
both his hands. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Tue HEAD CONSTABLE. 


Tue Chief Constable, or, to use the irreverent designation of the 
neighborhood, the Head Peeler, who had carried away Walpole’s 
luggage and papers, no sooner discovered the grave mistake he had 
committed than he hastened to restore them, and was waiting per- 
sonally at the Castle to apologise for the blunder long before any of 
the family had come down-stairs. His indiscretion might cost him 
his place, and Captain Curtis, who had to maintain a wife and family, 
three saddle-horses and a green uniform with more gold on it than a 
Field-Marshal’s, felt duly anxious and uneasy for what he had done. 

“Who is that gone down the road?” asked he, as he stood at the 
window while a woman was setting the room in order. 
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“Sure it’s Miss Kate taking the dogs out. Isn’t she always the 
first up of a morning.” Though the captain had little personal 
acquaintance with Miss Kearney he knew her well by reputation, and 
knew therefore that he might safely approach her to ask a favor. 
He overtook her at once, and in a few words made known the diffi- 
culty in which he found himself. 

“Ts it not after all a mere passing mistake which once apologised 
for is forgotten altogether?” asked she. “Mr. Walpole is surely not 
a person to bear any malice for such an incident?” 

“T don’t know that, Miss Kearney,” said he, doubtingly. “ His 
papers have been thoroughly ransacked, and old Mr. Flood, the Tory 
magistrate, has taken copies of several letters and documents, all of 
course under the impression that they formed part of a treasonable 
correspondence.”’ 

“Was it not very evident that the papers couid not have belonged to 
1 Fenian leader? Was not any mistake in the matter easily avoided?” 

“Not at once, because there was first of all a sort of account of 
the insurrectionary movement here, with a number of queries such as, 
‘Who is M :° ‘Ave #..¥ and M‘Causland the same person ?’ 
‘What connection exists between the Meath outrages and the late 
events in Tipperary?’ ‘How is B to explain his conduct suffi- 
ciently to be retained in the Commission of the Peace?’ In a word, 
Miss Kearney, all the troublesome details by which a Ministry have 
to keep their own supporters in decent order are here hinted at, if 
not more, and it lies with a batch of red-hot Tories to make a terrible 
scandal out of this affair.” 

“Tt is graver than I suspected,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“And I may lose my place,” muttered Curtis, “unless, indeed, you 
would condescend to say a word for me to Mr. Walpole.” 

“Willingly, if it were of any use, but I think my cousin Mdlle. 
Kostalergi would be likelier of success, and here she comes.” 

Nina came forward at this moment with that indolent grace of 
movement with which she swept the greensward of the lawn as though 
it were the carpet of a saloon. With a brief introduction of Mr. 
Curtis, her cousin Kate in a few words conveyed the embarrassment 
of his present position and his hope that a kindly intercession might 
avert his danger. 

“What droll people you must be not to find out that the letters of 
a Viceroy’s secretary could not be the correspondence of a rebel 
leader,” said Nina, superciliously. 

“T have already told Miss Kearney how that fell out,” said he; 
‘and I assure you there was enough in those papers to mystify better 
and clearer heads.” 

“But you read the addresses, and saw how the letters began ‘My 
dear Mr. Walpole,’ or ‘ Dear Walpole ’?” 

“ And thought they had been purloined. Have I not found ‘ Dear 
Clarendon’ often enough in the same packet with cross-bones and a 
coffin ?”’ 

“ What a country!” said Nina, with a sigh. 

“Very like Greece, I suppose,” said Kate, tartly ; then suddenly, 
‘* Will you undertake to make this gentleman’s peace with Mr. Walpole, 
and show how the whole was a piece of ill-directed zeal?” 
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“ Indiscreet zeal.” 

“Well, indiscreet, if you like it better.” 

“And you fancied, then, that all the fine linen and purple you 
carried away were the properties of a Head-Centre ?” 

“We thought so.” 

“And the silver objects of the dressing-table, and the ivory inlaid 
with gold, and the trifles studded with turquoise ?” 

“They might have been Donogan’s. Do you know, Mademoiselle, 
that this same Donogan was a man of fortune, and in all the society 
of the first men at Oxford when — a mere boy at the time — he became 
a rebel?” 

“ How nice of him. What a fine fellow!” 

“T’d say what a fool,” continued Curtis. ‘“ He had no need to risk 
his neck to achieve a station, the thing was done for him. He had a 
good house and a good estate in Kilkenny ; I have caught salmon in 
the river that washes the foot of his lawn.” 

“ And what has become of it; does he still own it?” 

“Not an acre—not a rood of it; sold every square yard of it to 
throw the money into the Fenian treasury. Rifled artillery, Colt’s 
revolvers, Remingtons, and Parrot guns have walked off with the 
broad acres.” 

“Fine fellow —a fine fellow!” cried Nina, enthusiastically. 

“That fine fellow has done a deal of mischief,” said Kate, thought- 
fully. 

“ He has escaped, has he not?” asked Nina. 

“We hope not—that is, we know that he is about to sail for St. 
John’s by a clipper now in Belfast, and we shall have a fast steam- 
corvette ready to catch her in the Channel. He’ll be under Yankee 
colors, it is true, and claim an American citizenship ; but we must run 
risks sometimes, and this is one of those times.” 

“But you know where he is now? Why not apprehend him on 
shore?” 

“The very thing we do not know, Mademoiselle. I’d rather be 
sure of it than have five thousand pounds in my hand. Some say he 
is here, in the neighborhood ; some that he is gone south; others 
declare that he has reached Liverpool. All we really do know is 
about the ship that he means to sail in, and on which the second mate 
has informed us.” 

“ And all your boasted activity is at fault,” said she, insolently, 
‘‘when you have to own you cannot track him.” 

“Nor is it so easy, Mademoiselle, where a whole population befriend 
and feel for him.” 

“And if they do, with what face can you persecute what has the 
entire sympathy of a nation?” 

“Don’t provoke answers which are sure not to satisfy you, and 
which you could but half comprehend ; but tell Mr. Curtis you will 
use your influence to make Mr. Walpole forget this mishap.” 

“ But I do want to go to the bottom of this question. I will insist 
on learning why people rebel here.” 

“Tn that case, I’ll go home to breakfast, and I’ll be quite satisfied 
if I see you at luncheon,” said Kate. 
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“Do, pray, Mr. Curtis, tell me all about it. Why do some people 
shoot the others who are just as much Irish as themselves? Why do 
hungry people kill the cattle and never eat them? And why don’t the 
English go away and leave a country where nobody likes them? If 
there be a reason for these things, let me hear it.” 

“ By-bye,” said Kate, waving her hand, as she turned away. 

“You are so ungenerous,” cried Nina, hurrying after her; “I ama 
stranger, and would naturally like to learn all that I could of the 
country and the people ; here is a gentleman full of the very knowledge 
[I am seeking. He knows all about these terrible Fenians. What 
will they do with Donogan if they take him?” 

“Transport him for life ; they’ll not hang him, I think.” 

“That’s worse than hanging. I mean—that is— Miss Kearney 
would rather they’d hang him.” 

“T have not said so,” replied Kate ; “and I don’t suspect I think 
so, either.” : 

“Well,” said Nina, after a pause, “let us go back to breakfast. 
You'll see Mr. Walpole ; he’s sure to be down by that time, and I'll 
tell him what you wish is, that he must not think any more of the 
incident ; that it was a piece of official stupidity, done, of course, out 
of the best motives ; and that if he should cut a ridiculous figure at 
the end, he has only himself to blame for the worse than ambiguity 
of his private papers.” 

“T do not know that I’d exactly say that,” said Kate, who felt some 
difficulty in not laughing at the horror-struck expression of Mr. 
Curtis’s face. 

“Well then, I’ll say —this was what I wished to tell you, but my 
Cousin Kate interposed and suggested that a little adroit flattery of 
you, and some small coquetries that might make you believe you were 
charming, would be the readiest mode to make you forget anything 
disagreeable, and she would charge herself with the task.” 

“Do so,” said Kate, calmly ; “ and let us now go back to breakfast.”’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
SoME IRISHRIES. 


Tuat which the English irreverently call “chaff” enters largely as an 
element into Irish life; and when Walpole stigmatised the habit to 
Joe Atlee as essentially that of the smaller Island, he was not far 
wrong. I will not say that itis a high order of wit — very elegant, or 
very refined ; but it is a strong incentive to good-humor —a vent to 
good spirits ; and being a weapon which every Irishman can wield in 
some fashion or other, establishes that sort of joust which prevailed 
in the mélée tournaments, and where each tilted with whom he pleased. 

Any one who has witnessed the progress of an Irish trial, even when 
the crime was of the very gravest, cannot fail to have been struck by 
the continual clash of smart remark and smarter rejoinder between 
the bench and the bar, showing how men feel the necessity of ready- 
wittedness and a promptitude to repel attack, in which even the 
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prisoner in the dock takes his share and cuts his joke at the most 
critical moment of his existence. 

The Irish theatre always exhibits traits of this national taste ; but 
a dinner-party, with its due infusion of barristers, is the best possible 
exemplification of this give and take, which, even if it had no higher 
merit, is a powerful ally of good-humor, and the sworn foe to every- 
thing like over-irritability or morbid self-esteem. Indeed I could not 
wish a very conceited man, of a somewhat grave temperament and 
distant demeanor, a much heavier punishment than a course of Irish 
dinner-parties ; for even though he should come out scathless himself, 
the outrages to his sense of propriety and the insults to his ideas of 
taste would be a severe suffering. 

That breakfast-table at Kilgobbin had some heavy hearts around 
the board. There was not, with the exception of Walpole, one there 
who had not, in the doubts that beset his future, grave cause for 
anxiety ; and yet to look at, still more to listen to them, you would 
have said that Walpole alone had any load of care upon his heart, 
and that the others were a light-hearted, happy set of people with 
whom the world went always well. No cloud!—not even a shadow 
to darken the road before them. Of this levity — for I suppose | 
must give it a hard name —the source of much that is best and worst 
amongst us, our English rulers take no account, and are often as ready 
to charge us with a conviction which was no more than a caprice, as 
they are to nail us down to some determination which was simply a 
drollery ; and until some intelligent traveller does for us what I lately 
perceived a clever tourist did for the Japanese, in explaining their 


modes of thought, impulses, and passions to the English, I despair of 


our being better known in Downing Street than we now are. 

Captain Curtis — for it is right to give him his rank — was fearfully 
nervous and uneasy, and though he tried to eat his breakfast with an 
air of unconcern and carelessness, he broke his egg with a tremulous 
hand, and listened with painful eagerness every time Walpole spoke. 

“T wish somebody would send us the Standard when it is known 
that the Lord Lieutenant’s secretary has turned Fenian,” said Kilgob- 
bin. “Won’t there be a grand Tory outcry over the unprincipled 
Whigs?” 

“The papers need know nothing whatever of the incident,” inter- 
posed Curtis, anxiously, “if old Flood is not busy enough to inform 
them.” 

“Who is old Flood?” asked Walpole. 

“A Tory J. P. who has copied out a considerable share of your 
correspondence,” said Kilgobbin. 

“ And four letters in a lady’s hand,” added Dick, “ that he imagines 
to be a treasonable correspondence by symbol.” 

“T hope Mr. Walpole,” said Kate, “will rather accept felony to the 
law than falsehood to the lady.” 

“You don’t mean to say —” began Walpole, angrily: then, correct- 
ing his irritable manner, he added, “ Am I to suppose my letters have 
been read?” 

“Well, roughly looked through,” said Curtis. “ Just a glance here 
and there to catch what they meant.” 
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“Which I must say was quite unnecessary,” said Walpole, haughtily. 

“Tt was a sort of journal of yours,” blundered out Curtis, who had 
a most unhappy knack of committing himself, “ that they opened first, 
and they saw an entry with Kilgobbin Castle at the top of it, and the 
date last July.” 

“There was nothing political in that, I’m sure,” said Walpole. 

“No, not exactly, but a trifle rebellious all the same; the words 
‘we this evening learned a Fenian song, “The time to begin,” and 
rather suspect it is time to leave off: the Greek better-looking than 
ever and more dangerous.’ ” 

Curtis’s last words were drowned in the laugh that now shook the 
table ; indeed, except Walpole and Nina herself, they actually roared 
with laughter, which burst out afresh as Curtis, in his innocence, said, 
“ We couldn’t make out about the Greek, but we hoped we’d find out 
later on.” 

“ And I fervently trust you did,” said Kilgobbin. 

“T’m afraid not ; there was something about somebody called Joe, 
that the Greek wouldn’t have him, or disliked him, or snubbed him — 
indeed I forget the words.” 

“You are quite right, Sir, to distrust your memory,’ 
“it has betrayed you most egregiously already.” 

“On the contrary,” burst in Kilgobbin, “I am delighted with this 
proof of the Captain’s acuteness ; tell us something more, Curtis.” 

“There was then ‘From the upper castle yard, Maude,’ whoever 
Maude is, ‘says, “ Deny it all, and say you never were there,” not so 
easy as she thinks, with a broken right arm, and a heart not quite so 
whole as it ought to be.’ ” 

“There, Sir — with the permission of my friends here —I will ask 
you to conclude your reminiscences of my private papers, which can 
have no possible interest for any one but myself.” 

“ Quite wrong in that!” cried Kilgobbin, wiping his eyes which had 
run over with laughter. ‘“There’s nothing I’d like so much as to 
hear more of them.” 

“What was that about his heart?” whispered Curtis to Kate ; “ was 
he wounded in the side also?” 

“T believe so,” said she, drily; “but I believe he has got quite 
over it by this time.” 

“Will you say a word or two about me, Miss Kearney?” whispered 
he again; “I’m not sure I improved my case by talking so freely ; 
but as I saw you all so outspoken, I thought I’d fall into your ways.” 

“Captain Curtis is much concerned for any fault he may have com- 
mitted in this unhappy business,” said Kate ; “and he trusts that the 
agitation and excitement of the Donogan escape will excuse him.” 

“That’s your policy now,” interposed Kilgobbin. “Catch the 
Fenian fellow, and nobody will remember the other incident.” 

“We mean to give out that we know he has got clear away to 
America,” said Curtis, with an air of intense cunning. “And to lull 
his suspicions we have notices in print to say that no further rewards 
are to be given for his apprehension, so that he’ll get a false confi- 
dence and move about as before.” 

“With such acuteness as yours on his trail his arrest is certain,” 
said Walpole, gravely. 
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said Walpole ; 
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“Well, I hope so too,” said Curtis, in good faith for the compli- 
ment. “Didn’t I take up nine men for the search of arms here, 
though there were only five? One of them turned evidence,” added 
he, gravely; “he was the fellow that swore Miss Kearney stood 
between you and the fire after they wounded you.” 

“You are determined to make Mr. Walpole your friend,” whispered 
Nina in his ear ; “don’t you see, Sir, that you are ruining yourself.” 

“T have often been puzzled to expiain how it was that crime went 
unpunished in Ireland,” said Walpole, sententiously. 

“ And you know now?” asked Curtis. 

“Yes ; in a great measure you have supplied me with the infor- 
mation.” 

“T believe it’s all right now,” muttered the Captain to Kate. “If 
the swell owns that I have put him up to a thing or two, he'll not 
throw me over.” 

“Would you give me three minutes of your time?” whispered 
Gorman O’Shea to Lord Kilgobbin, as they arose from table. 

“ Half-an-hour, my boy, or more if you want it. Come along with 
me now into my study, and we’ll be safe there from all interruption.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OUR PARTIES IN ’64. 


66 EGOTY,” said my Cousin Jennie, “what shall we do with 
ourselves ?” 

Let me here observe that the nickname above recorded was given 
me from my resemblance to Mr. Dickens’s character bearing that 
appellation in one particular, namely, the bursting of my buttons 
when I laughed But “vévenons &@ nos moutons.” 

“What shal/ we do?” asked my Cousin, again. 

My father and mother had accepted an invitation to a party (as 
indeed who ever refused one in those times, knowing that there was 
a prospect of a good supper ?), and had gone, spite of a snow-storm, 
leaving Cousin Jennie, Jim, and I. Now this same Jim and I had 
most peculiar (though as I have since discovered, very natural) feelings 
for each other, being fourth cousins, yet decidedly inclined toward 
flirtation, which may be excused in consideration of our tender years, 
numbering in all less than thirty. But I wander again. 

“ Cousin, suppose we have a party,” I suggested. 

“Well,” replied she, “ but what shall we have for supper?” 
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“ Black-eyed peas, and bread and butter!” sang Jim. 

“Unfortunately we have but one of the articles in the house ; and 
dry bread isn’t my idea of a party.” 

“T’ll furnish sugar,” said I, earnestly ; “and you have some tea, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said my Cousin Jennie, adding reluctantly, “I have eight 
eggs too; we might use four and keep the rest for another time.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Jim, “I speak to scramble ’em!” 

Accordingly we all went for the furniture pertaining to a feast ; 
plates, forks and spoons, sugar and milk for the tea, and a tin cup 
wherein to prepare the eggs. While I put the water to boil, Jim 
busied himself with toasting and scrambling, Cousin Jennie looking 
on. 

“Where’s the salt and pepper, Sister?” 

“Oh, I entirely forgot!” said she, “but I’ll run down now for 
them.” 

When she returned the eggs were a little over-done, and cooking 
as hard as they could all the while ; so I quickly threw in a little 
pepper, and very much more salt. 

“That’s too much, Peg!” Jim said. 

“No, I reckon not,” I replied, tasting it, but instantly removing it 
from my mouth. “Ugh! just taste it! Something wrong about the 
eggs, Cousin Jennie.” 

Here there was a hearty roar from Jim. “It’s sugar/” he cried, 
and fairly shook with laughter, in which we joined. After much 
persuasion we obtained the four remaining eggs, and ended the 
evening to our entire satisfaction. 

We were at that time rather short of crockery (the family numbering 
nine ; cups, one silver and three china, tumblers two), but still we 
managed to get along, when one day Mother and Cousin Jennie 
went to the village, and returned followed by a very small darkey in 
very large “wooden bottoms,” wheeling a barrow twice his size. 
Seeing this party of three looming in the distance, my curiosity 
became cxcited, for Christmas was near at hand, and I imagined 
quantities of good things stored away in the wheelbarrow, which 
feeling was strengthened by the continual grins of the bearer. Every 
other idea was soon forgotten in horror of those “wooden bottoms” 
as they clattered upon the porch, and I stopped my ears to try to shut 
out the sound ; nay, my nerves are at this moment tingling with the 
very remembrance of them. When this objection had vanished 
through the back way I stole down stairs, fully expecting to 
hear suppressed whispers, etc., but to my amazement Mother called 
me, and told me with a radiant countenance that she had a 
whole bed-room set and six mugs of some new and cheap ware, 
which also had the advantage of not being easily broken. Here- 
upon I was ushered into her room, and saw on the pine washing- 
table that which would have reduced a stone to tears!—a_ basin 
of unfathomable dimensions, pitcher and mug in proportion, all of 
a melancholy mahogany color, and full two inches thick. One 
might perhaps wash from such earthen vessels, but would it be pos- 
sible to drink out of one of those mugs ?— “jaw-breakers,” Jim called 
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them. . I consoled myself with the thought that there still remained 
the china cups; but how vain are the hopes of youth! I next day 
broke my treasure, and was consigned to brown stone. “ Misery 
loves company,” they say ; and my heart rejoiced when I heard Cousin 
Jennie propose to buy six more mugs and lock up the two cups and 
tumblers, “ in case of visitors, you know.” 

Time flew, and Christmas at length arrived. We were all arrayed 
in our best, for we were going to take tea with one of our neighbors. 

“Peg,” said Jim, on the way over, “don’t laugh at anything, or I 
shall too.” 

“No,” Mother said ; “I want you both to see how well you can 
behave. And, Jim, be sure you don’t eat everything on the table.” 

Mrs. Brown received us with many smiles and Christmas greetings, 
while a servant (in those same dreadful ‘‘ wooden bottoms”) ushered 
us into the parlor, where a bright fire crackled on the hearth. 

We waited and waited for supper. I knew Jim’s mouth was fairly 
watering, and, catching his eye, I burst out laughing; but a half 
frightened, half reproachful look from Mother stopped me in time. 
At length we went in to tea, where the first thing that greeted my nose 
was— sausages! Nevertheless, we made a hearty meal ; particularly 
Jim, who, far from following Mother’s directions, seemed to wish to see 
how much he could demolish. In vain I pinched him under the table ; 
he answered by handing his plate for a fourth sausage and asking me 
quietly to give him another muffin ! 

At last he stopped, and we returned to the parlor, where poor 
mother nearly nodded over Mrs. Brown’s narrations, though Jim and 
I found them quite amusing. Presently the Madame begged us to 
excuse her, which we did with great pleasure, and we began conjec- 
turing what would come next. Mother predicted ice-cream ; Cousin 
Jennie thought cake and wine. I was mute, but Jim hit on the right 
thing. “Egg-nogg, I'll bet,” said he, and scarce had the words 
passed his lips when a distant clatter of the “wooden bottoms” 
warned us of the approaching refreshments. 

At first we were at a loss to know wat those little glasses contained, 
but Mrs. Brown solved the mystery by asking “ if we would have egg- 
nogg?” Of course we joyfully consented, and having received our 
portion were obliged to swallow it. But, oh! what a mixture !— sor- 
ghum whiskey, brown sugar, a /imited quantity of egg, and an unlimited 
supply of milk! ‘To crown all, the frothy whites of egg filled half of 
each glass. My unhappy mother gulped down a mouthful and swal- 
lowed some leaden cake to take away the taste. About twelve we 
started home, and that night Mother was ill ; nor could she appear the 
next evening at our third party, which was the more provoking as 
she knew the good house-keeping of our hostess, and there was a 


report that we should have oysters ! 
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= AVING thus, as it were, presented my readers with Mr. 
jar Pinkerton’s card, I shall have little more to do by way of 
wiy introduction, unless I add that the letters after his name must not be 
a taken as a proof that Mr. Pinkerton lived by his profession of dentist ; 
ae ' rather the reverse. If that was all he could depend on he must have 
nan starved. But he had other means ; was “independent of the world’s 

favor,” as he himself expressed it. 
— Mr. Pinkerton was admired first by himself and then by his mother ; 
aa and there were some young ladies who thought him charming, others 
a detestable. Amidst these conflicting opinions I will not venture to 
jec- pronounce for my own part. Although I did not agree with the first 
calli ladies, I justly consider the difference of taste, and remember that 
‘cht mine may be very bad. The fact that I am not alone in my opinion 
seule [ will not take as any confirmation, as those who agree with me are 
i. * said by the admirers just mentioned to be biassed by his non-appre- 
ciation of their own charms. 

ned, Among the non-admirers of Mr. Pinkerton was a Miss Winifred 
egg- Holmes ; but this young lady, unlike most of those whose opinions 
pel she shared, was capable of a medium course. If she did not think 

peng him handsome, she by no means pronounced him detestable. She 

ited thought him a well-meaning little man, rather too fussy and _self- 
if of important perhaps ; but then every one has faults, and those of Mr. 

ary Pinkerton did no harm to any one, which was more than could be said 
=o of the foibles of some gentlemen she knew. 

» the But it is time that I should describe the gentleman, that my readers 

fas may form an opinion for themselves. 

ial m4 If I say he was pink and drab, I shall have said almost all that 


there is to say. These were Mr. Pinkerton’s colors —very pretty for 
p a bonnet no doubt, but scarcely so when they form the complexion of 
; aman. His hair was light drab ; his skin, where it was not pink, was 
drab also. I say where it was not pink; but where was it not pink? 
His cheeks were pink, very; and his head under his hair was pink too, 

as was distinctly seen wherever the comb left a space. 
I am inclined to think Mr. Pinkerton’s eyes were drab too, but I 
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am told there is no such thing. If not, they were of such peculiar 
hue as to harmonise so perfectly with his coloring that one never 
remembered he had eyes at all. * 

His nose would perhaps have been good had it been allowed to 
grow as nature intended ; but for some reason or other it had taken 
an upward turn, which, as it was larger than noses usually are, made 
it rather a prononcé feature. 

I had almost forgotten Mr. Pinkerton’s pet attraction: he had 
incomparable white teeth. ‘There were not wanting ill-natured people 
who insinuated that he was the man to have good teeth; but I must 
here enter my protest against such slander. Mr. Pinkerton’s teeth 
were his own. 

It will have been already surmised, doubtless, that the Miss Holmes 
so often alluded to is to play a conspicuous part in this little story. 
That is true: Winifred is my heroine. 

Winnie, as every one called her, was Mrs. Holmes’s only daughter. 
Her father, an artist of great ability but posthumous fame, had been 
dead some years. 

Mr. Pinkerton was the son of an old friend of Mr. Holmes, who 
had when dying recommended his son, then a youth, to the friendly 
care of the latter. 

I believe I forgot to mention a trifling circumstance in regard to 
Mr. Pinkerton: he was a widower. He had married young, and his 
wife had died at the birth of her first child. The infant had thrived 
and was now four years old, and a pink and white edition of its pink 
and drab father. This little thing had been much petted and much 
loved by Mrs. Holmes and her daughter. They were near neighbors 
of Mr. Pinkerton, and thus the child spent as much time at one 
house as at the other. Under these circumstances it was zof odd, 
perhaps, that Winnie alone of all the ladies who were not admirers 
did not think very badly of Mr. Pinkerton ; but she felt that it was 
odd that people coupled her name with his in a way that, had he been 
other than he was, would have driven her distracted. Being as he 
was the son of her father’s friend, the father of her pet, and above all 
a man to whom she was perfectly indifferent, she allowed the rumor 
to go uncontradicted, and altered her conduct in no way. 

I have before hinted that Mr. Pinkerton was not dependent on his 
profession ; but the means he had were small, perhaps three hundred 
pounds per. annum, and from his profession he did not draw three 
hundred shillings. The Holmeses knew the extent of his income, 
knew also that to that trifling circumstance of his life, namely his 
marriage, he was indebted for this income, as his father had left him 
with very little. But few people were as well informed as the Holmeses, 
for Mr. Pinkerton was clever in making three hundred look like five. 
He had a pretty house prettily furnished ; he was always well dressed, 
as was his boy, and he never gave evidence of being short of money, 
so that by many of the uninitiated he was considered well off; and 
the oft-mentioned lady admirers may have had their appreciation 
increased by the belief that he was a marrying man with some fortune, 
a fortune the proportions of which were magnified by the very vague- 
ness of the knowledge regarding it. The Holmeses had probably 
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about the same income as Mr. Pinkerton; but then they did not 
appear to have it, so that people generally thought a marriage with 
him would be very suitable for Winnie, who, as they said, not being a 
beauty, could not expect to make a very good match. 

And now this has brought me to say a little about Winnie’s personal 
appearance. She was not a beauty. Although she had blue eyes, 
brown hair, a delicate skin and good teeth, yet she was not a beauty. 
I never could quite understand why not, but there was something that 
would prevent your exclaiming “What a beautiful girl!” There were 
times when you would haye done so, times when excitement lent a 
brilliancy to her face, and then she would look preéminently lovely, 
dazzling ; but these times were rare. One must know her long, in all 
moods, under all circumstances, before you would discover that she 
might be superlatively handsome ; but then before you had known her 
so long you would have learned to think her lovely always. 

Mrs. Holmes was a quiet, sad woman, delighting in her daughter, 
but living very secluded. Their means indeed being so small, they 
vere compelled to live simply. But the fame of her husband, 
although it had come too late to be useful, yet caused his widow and 
daughter to be sought ; and they might have mixed much, had they so 
wished, in the society of those who delighted to gather around them 
the prestige of talent, and who, in default of the painter whose genius 
vas so long neglected, were gracious to his widow and daughter, and 
felt that they were compensating for the sins of society against the 
husband and father. 

One exception only was made by Mrs. Holmes, and that was in 
favor of a lady who had appreciated her husband’s genius during his 
life, who had been a liberal patroness, and through whom he had 
found purchasers for many a picture which would not otherwise have 
left his studio. Between this lady, Mrs. Brydone, and Mrs. Holmes 
a-strong friendship had existed before Mr. Holmes died, and after 
his death it had strengthened. 

Mrs. Brydone had a son, who had been travelling for some years 
until a few months before the opening of my story. As Mrs. Brydone’s 
visits to her friend were frequent, he at first went as an escort to his 
mother. During his first visit Mrs. Brydone chatted with Mrs. 
Holmes, addressing a word only now and then to Winnie, who was 
shy and uneasy at feeling herself almost obliged to do something to 
break the silence with the other guest. Yet no remark would come 
naturally to her lips. There seemed to be no subject on which she 
could enter with him. A grave man, clever, she had heard from his 
mother, travelled !—what could she say that would not bore him? and 
yet it seemed almost rude to leave him sitting there playing with the 
paper-knife. She glanced at his face ; it gave her no encouragement 
to begin. Then it struck her that he ought to help her. Surely it 
was as much incumbent on him to break the uncomfortable silence 
—for it was almost a silence, for Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Brydone car- 
ried on their conversation in low tones at the far end of the room. 
When she arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Brydone ought to help 
ier, she did the best thing she could to regain her self-possession ; 
she became angry, and so worked on very resolutely in silence, not 
feeling now the least necessity or wish to break it. 

44 
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As for the subject of her thoughts, she need not have disturbed 
herself, either to entertain him or to be piqued at his manner. He 
had not noticed that she was left out of the conversation of the two 
elder ladies. When he first entered, Mrs. Holmes had presented her 
daughter. He had looked, thought her a nice, quiet-looking girl, 
said a few civil things, and for him the matter was over. He was not 
a ladies’ man, and sat down contented to wait till the conversation of 
Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Brydone should be over, then he should take 
his mother home ; a most uncouth arrangement, if arrangement it had 
been, but it was not. It seemed, without reflection, the most natural 
thing to do, and he had slipped into the réle, and was soon buried in 
thought. 

Winnie stitched away steadily, never raising her eyes ion her 
work till her needle required re-threading ; then she ventured to look 
at Mr. Brydone to see what he was doing. He looked up at the same 
moment, and again she felt, notwithstanding her pique, that she ought 
to say something. The thought embarrassed her, and she looked 
particularly uncomfortable, which Mr. Brydone seeing, made some few 
remarks, and inwardly resolved to bring a book with him next time, 
so as not to cause a restraint to this little one. Books there were on 
the table, but none in which he could hope to get interested, for 
Winnie did not read much. When she did, it was nothing but a 
novel, or one of a certain little sacred collection upstairs in her room, 
which she loved very much: the poets her father had delighted in. 

Several times after this, when Mrs. Brydone came to see Mrs. 
Holmes, Mr. Brydone contrived to have some engagement, and after 
chatting a few minutes would go, and call for his mother later. 

Winnie almost guessed that Mr. Brydone had found his first visit 
uncomfortable. Once or twice when he had returned for his mother 
he had found Mr. Pinkerton, who, living so near, used to come in 
very frequently to see Mrs. Holmes, and consult with her and Winnie 
about some of his domestic arrangements. Both the ladies were 
pleased to do anything to help him, for they felt sorry for a man left 
so young a widower, and one who was such a good father to his boy. 
Mrs. Holmes thought him in this respect a model man, and Winnie 
shared all her mother’s opinions. 

As I said before, Maurice Brydone had met him there ; and when 
he had done so had chatted pleasantly enough, and had not gone away 
till his mother went. 

“Well, it is a satisfaction to know he can thaw sometimes,” thought 
Winnie, when she saw him and Mr. Pinkerton together ; and then she 
concluded that he was very rude and disagreeable, and thought she 
would be very rude too. But, fortunately or unfortunately, Winnie’s 
was not a nature to let her be rude, and a trifle soon occurred to 
change her opinion of him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brydone had walked over to see Mrs. Holmes, who 
was less well than usual. Mrs. Brydone had just said if Mrs. Holmes 
would have her she should make a long stay, only returning in time 
for dinner, and Maurice had taken his hat to go, when a little white- 
haired boy, with a quick expression and very pink cheeks, was led in 
by a maid. The child looked partly scared, and the maid quite so. 
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“Oh, Miss Winnie, Master Willie’s been and had an accident, and 
knocked down the beautiful fern you had sent you last week! I don’t 
think he could help it, Miss.” 

“T ’toudn’t help it, Winnie,” lisped the child, 

“ No, darling,” said Winnie. While her mother, addressing the girl, 
said : 

“T think, Emma, you are more to blame than any one, because you 

know he should not have been in the fernery. However, what is done 
can’t be helped.” 
i “No, Ma’am,” said Emma, satisfied as to that part of the matter, 
\ and to avoid more scolding quitted the room, leaving her charge at 
Mr. Brydone’s request, who had taken him on his knee and was trying 
to make him tell all about it, for the pleasure, it may be presumed, of 
hearing him prattle. Addressing Winnie, he said : 

“So you have a fernery, Miss Holmes? You did not tell me that.” 

i Winnie wondered how she should have told him when he had never 
' spoken six words at one time. However she said: 
: “Oh yes, I am very fond of ferns. It is very fashionable to be 
' fond of them now, but my fernery is as old as I am. It was my 
' father’s delight, and from quite a child I have loved them.” 
: “Your fernery must be worth seeing. I too am a great admirer of 
' them. Will you show it to me?” 
: “Willingly. It is not large, though well arranged ; but that is due 
to Papa’s taste, not mine,” and so saying she led the way, while Mr. 
Brydone, taking Willie in his arms, followed her. 

When she turned and saw him carrying Willie, as if he was quite 
used to that sort of thing, her preconceived ideas as to his character 
were all upset. It was impossible to think of him as a very proud, 
formal personage, after seeing him shoulder a child in that way; 
allowing the same child to take all sorts of liberties with his chain, 
, his pin, and his whiskers, and answering the little prattler’s inquisitive 

questions as good-humoredly as Winnie herself could have done. 
t : No, he was not stern or formal ; but he must still be rude, or he would 
never have been so neglectful of common courtesy, especially as he 
was rich and she poor. She now at least felt at ease with him. She 
no longer suffered that awkward constraint that mars everything its 
victim can do or say. 
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F They had reached the fernery by the time Winnie had concluded 

her reflections. Winnie had been modest: she had said it was well 
t arranged. It was really very beautiful, and much larger than one 
; would have expected to find attached to a house of the humble class 
. to which Mrs. Holmes’s belonged. As you entered you looked 
5 through a vista of arches of rock, from which hung festoons of every 
> 


kind of creeping fern, while the rock-work was almost hidden by 
beautiful mosses. From the crevices of the end-rock water gushed, 


9 falling into a long tank which ran under the whole length of the 
S arches. On its surface floated water-lilies; round its brink the 
e beautiful maiden-hair, its roots embedded in Himalayan moss, waved 
its graceful fronds ; along the sides of the green-house were ferns of 
n larger growth, so planted in graduated heights as to increase the 


apparent size of the house, and seats so designed as not to disturb 
the harmony of the spot. 
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It was a very sultry day, and entering from the glaring sun into the 
cool green was like going into another climate, so fresh and grateful 
to the senses was its atmosphere, cooled by the splashing water, the 
sound of which on such a day made the charm of the place perfect. 

Mr. Brydone exclaimed in surprise as they entered : “ How delicious ! 
Miss Holmes, you did but scant justice when you said it was well 
arranged ; it is a marvel of taste. I have seen much larger ferneries, 
but seldom anything so perfectly beautiful ; it all harmonises so well.” 

“Tt was Papa’s hobby, and he had good taste. Besides, it has the 
advantage of many years’ growth, while most ferneries are compara- 
tively modern.” 

“That is true, but the design gives evidence of Mr. Holmes’s taste. 
It was really too bad of you not to show me this before.” 

Winnie had seated herself on one of the mossy banks planned for 
this purpose ; Mr. Brydone did the same. Winnie had lost all awe 
of him, and felt inclined to be mischievous ; so in answer to his 
remark she said: 

“Yes, it was cruel; you could have retreated here so easily to 
escape the boredom of talking to us.” 

“Oh,” he said, not at all disturbed, “I should never feel bored 
anywhere. If I have left your house during my mother’s visits, it 
was to avoid laying the restraint of a comparative stranger’s presence 
on the conversation. As for me, did I not fear this, could I have 
induced you utterly to forget my presence, I should have been quite 
comfortable. Seeing I could not, I thought I ought to absent myself.” 

“Well, we will not exile you so, and I will promise that in future 
I at least shall act just as if you were not present.” As she spoke, 
she again repeated to herself that he was rude, and resolved to act as 
she said. 

He took no notice of her speech, but turning to Willie asked which 
was the fern he had spoilt. On pointing it out, they found that the 
accident, as Emma had called it, was occasioned by the child having 
stood on it. 

“Tt was a pity,” Winnie said, because she had no other of the sort ; 
but it couldn’t be helped. 

“No,” said Mr. Brydone, “it cannot be helped, but we can replace 
it. Fortunately I have brought several ferns from abroad for a lady, 
and among them some of this sort, which I will send down —” 

“Oh no, I could not think of allowing you to deprive —” 

“T would not offer it had I not two of the kind. When I came 
back I found the lady for whom I brought them was on the Continent, 
so I have kept them in my own care till she returns — fortunately, as 
it enables me to remedy this little one’s mischief.” 

The next day Winnie received several beautiful ferns besides the 
one he had promised, “ with Mr. Brydone’s compliments.” From that 
time Mr. Brydone, when he came with his mother, never left till he 
went with her, and Winnie kept her word in acting as if no fourth 
person was present. The first greetings over, when a few civilities 
had passed on all sides, she did not hesitate to draw her chair close 
to where the two elder ladies sat, and the three conversed just as 
they had done before Maurice Brydone came on the scene at all ; 
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whilst he, apparently contented, drew out his book and read. Some- 
times he would enter into conversation of his own accord, and then 
Winnie took her share naturally. Sometimes he would wander out 
into the garden and fernery ; when he came back he would occasionally 
find Mr. Pinkerton. 

Mr. Pinkerton among his other charms possessed a tolerable tenor 
voice, and he and Winnie had often, in earlier days, learned duets 
together. Now Mr. Pinkerton proposed a renewal of their old 
practisings, Winnie was not much inclined, but agreed, not wishing 
to disoblige him. 

One day when Maurice and his mother came to pay a visit, he 
was surprised as he drew near to hear singing ; a clear soprano which 
he guessed to be Winnie’s, and a tenor which he found when they 
entered belonged to Mr. Pinkerton. This gentleman was evidently 
acquitting himself to his own satisfaction. The duet was a tender 
one, and Maurice thought he looked absurdly sentimental ; he 
evidently tried to give a special meaning to his part. This effort 
seemed lost on Winnie, absorbed by her music. Maurice felt irritated 
most miserably whenever Mr. Pinkerton made his appearance. He 
said it was because he despised the man so much; and this day he 
felt more than ever ungracious. 

Winnie always treated Mr. Pinkerton in a markedly different way 
to what she did him. This was to be expected, because she had 
known Mr, Pinkerton longer; but still Maurice noticed that she 
never by any chance addressed a word to him unless compelled, or 
unless he spoke to her first. This puzzled him. He then concluded 
she had taken a dislike to his company. He did not suspect that 
Winnie considered he had elected to be left alone. The words he 
had used in the fernery he had never intended to mean more than a 
reason for not intruding his society, and when he found they did not 
make a stranger of him he was satisfied, but he had not bargained 
for isolation. However, as he was indifferent about the matter, he 
at first accepted the position. When, however, Mr. Pinkerton began 
to come so very often, he began to think in his turn that Winnie was 
uncivil, and so thinking, resolved to stay away. Nevertheless, when 
next Mrs. Brydone announced her intention of going, he fancied it 
would look odd ; as he said, it really did not matter to him. Thus it 
came about that he still went, and that on this particular afternoon 
he was present during the performance of the duet. At the conclusion 
of it, contrary to his usual custom, impelled by I know not what 
spirit of contradiction, he roused himself and determined at least not 
to be left out of the conversation to-day, and began with Mr. Pinker- 
ton. They talked of railways, tramways, guns and ironclads, and then 
Mr. Brydone changing the subject, contrived to include Miss Holmes. 
When once he had done this, he seemed to take a malicious pleasure 
in taking Mr. Pinkerton out of his depth. To do it he needed not’ 
to be very clever, or indeed anything out of the usual conversation of 
men. Winnie saw that she herself could follow what Mr. Brydone 
said, could hold her own, and yet that Mr. Pinkerton was reduced to 
utter silence, or if he made a remark it was worse. Winnie had 
always said nothing could be expected where nothing was promised, 
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and certainly nothing intellectual was promised in Mr. Pinkerton’s ap- 
pearance ; yet she could not help feeling ashamed of her friend, and as 
he sat simpering, she was almost ready to subscribe to the verdict that 
pronounced him detestable. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Brydone were returning home that afternoon the 
former began speaking of Mr. Pinkerton, and expressed it as his 
opinion that he was one of the most addle-headed pieces of pomposity 
he had ever had the ill-luck to meet. 

“T think he is a well-meaning sort of man,” replied Mrs. Brydone. 

“Meaning! Surely, Mother, he has no meaning at all.” 

“Well, at all events I would not express such an opinion at Mrs. 
Holmes’s, were I you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Mrs. Holmes thinks well of him, and probably Winnie 
too, and I hope it may be a match ; there is every likelihood at present.” 

“A match, Mother! You don’t mean to say that Miss Holmes would 
marry such a man as ¢hat/” 

“JT don’t know whether she will. I should think so; and her mother 
would be glad to see her settled. The marriage would be in every way 
suitable with regard to means and position.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right, but I can’t admire Miss Holmes’s 
taste.” 

“Winnie cannot have much chance of indulging her taste, for he is 
the only man she ever sees whose position at all approaches her own,” 
and the conversation dropped, but Mr. Brydone returned to the subject 
in his own mind often. He was sorry to think it possible that Winnie 
could sacrifice herself to any one so utterly unsuited as Mr. Pinkerton. 
Often during the hours he had sat silent and unmolested in Mrs. 
Holmes’s parlor had he watched her daughter’s face, and he had long 
since decided that she was beautiful and lovable ; and despite her cool- 
ness to himself, which must arise from a personal dislike which she 
could not help, he argued — despite this indifference he felt a strong 
friendship for her, and felt that as she had no brother, in everything he 
could he would have been one, had she given him opportunity. It 
struck him that perhaps he had not sought one much, and determined 
to alter his manner and see if he could turn her dislike into friend- 
ship. Of one thing he was sure, no friend could wish to see a marriage 
between people so opposite as Winnie and Mr. Pinkerton. 

The result of these reflections was a course of action rather sur- 
prising to Winnie, who found the next time Mr. Brydone came that he 
had brought no book, and seemed determined not to settle down into 
his usual silence, or to let Winnie devote her attention to any one but 
himself. He asked questions, related one or two anecdotes, and acted 
in every way differently to his usual manner. At last, Winnie seeing 
he had no book, and imagining he would like one, asked if he would 
have one. 

* “No, thanks,” replied he, with a smile which Winnie thought must 
be at the books on the table. 

“Oh, I was not going to offer a novel. We have books as solid as 
you can wish, [ am sure, up stairs, and I have a pet collection of 
poets.” 
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“But I don’t despise novels. What makes you think I do?” 

“T supposed you did because you usually bring a book of poems, 
and you have never even looked into any of the books on the table.” 

“That is because I have already read the best among them ; the 
rest I don’t care for. I don’t say I like al! novels, or even many, but 
there are three living writers whose books I devour as they appear.” 

“Well, I was much mistaken,” said Winnie, laughing. 

“Don’t you think it possible you may be mistaken in other things? ” 
he asked significantly. 

Winnie did not understand the question, so gravely answered: “I 
am not presumptuous enough to suppose myself infallible.” 

“No one is,” he said rather sadly ; then altering his tone, he said, 
“You talked of your pet collection of poetry. If I might venture to ask 
you for the loan of one of your books?” 

“Certainly,” said Winnie, leaving him to fetch it. In a few minutes 
she returned, bearing a volume of Mrs. Barrett Browning in her 
hand. 

Mr. Brydone took it, and opening it said: “ Upon my word, Miss 
Holmes, you are going to tax my intellectual powers this hot lotos- 
eating day.” 

“Oh, I brought the most mystic and erudite book that I had, think- 
ing the more simple of my favorites would be quite beneath you,” she 
added, a little ironically. 

“Really I think you have a strange conception of my character !” 

“It is a strange character, is it not?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think it is; I don’t know it myself, and I could hardly 
expect others would. Only this I am sure of, I do not admire the 
beautiful less when it is simple.” 

“But Mrs. Browning zs beautiful and zo¢ simple,” retorted Winnie. 
‘‘T am sure that will suit you better than the dreamy sweetness of 
the ‘ Lotos-eaters.’” 

“On the contrary I think this is just the day for dreamy things, 
and the fernery just the place to enjoy them in. Do you admire Mrs. 
Browning? Ladies seldom do.” 

“Yes, I admire what I understand, In fact I am not sure that I do 
not admire some parts without quite understanding them.” 

“She is not easily understood, I grant; but she is worth trying to 
understand, which is not always the case. Your mother and mine 
seem deeply engaged in their conversation. Are you going to the 
fernery this afternoon? I should live there were it mine,” 

“No, I was not going. Why?” 

“Only that it would be very enjoyable.” 

“Go by all means, Mr. Brydone.” 

“That’s just it. ‘Go,’ you say, and I want to add ‘come.’ The fact 
is, Miss Holmes, we have known each other now for some time, and 
yet are quite strangers, whilst our parents are all in all to each other. 
I don’t know whose fault this is; all I know is, that I should be glad 
to get beyond the front door of our acquaintance, if you please.” 

Winnie was almost too much astonished at the unexpected turn the 
conversation had taken to notice its singularity. Her surprise was not 
disagreeable at first. “He is not wrapped up in himself so utterly as 
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I thought.” Then pride whispered that if he was too indolent to 
talk at one time he should not be listened to just when it pleased him 
to exert himself, and that now he half proffered friendship only for 
the sake of being free from some of the formalities necessary to a very 
distant acquaintance. Acting on this impulse, therefore, she said 
coldly : 

“T think we are perfectly well as we are. One cannot force friend- 
ship where there is no mutual cordiality.” 

“As you wish,” he said ; but a shade of sadness came over his face 
which, had Winnie seen, would perhaps have made her place more 
faith in his sincerity. He did not, however, allow this little incident 
to alter his manner towards her ; nor did Winnie, now she had shot her 
little arrow, wish to increase the distance between them, so that by the 
time they had reached the fernery they both appeared to have for- 
gotten that any cause of unusual coldness had arisen between them. 
Winnie began attending to her ferns, and Mr. Brydone seated himself, 
and quietly laying Mrs. Browning down, took from his pocket a little 
book. Seeing Winnie’s look of surprise, he said : 

“You see I was not destitute of books when you were kind enough 
to lend me yours.” 

“Then why did you ask me for it?” said Winnie indignantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I think I rather wanted to see what you liked. 
But I beg you to believe that I appreciate Mrs. Browning thoroughly, 
but am too indolent this drowsy day to digest anything requiring so 
much thought, so I fall back, as I have done many a time before, on 
my Tennyson. This little book travels always with me ; it has been 
wherever I have been, my constant companion, but I can always find 
beauties which from very familiarity are the more pleasant.” 

“T am not sure that I like Tennyson always. For instance, the 
‘ Lotos-eaters’—it is rich and brilliant, but I am not sure that I like 
it; in fact, I think from what little I understand of it that it is better 
read aloud. It is luxurious and gorgeous; it should be enjoyed 
luxuriously.” 

“T don’t agree with you ; but if you will sit, I will read it to you.” 

Winnie seated herself, and Mr. Brydone began reading in a full rich 
voice. Before he had finished the first verse Jane came to say: 
“Please, Miss, Mr. Pinkerton is here.” Mr. Brydone muttered some- 
thing that sounded very like an expression of disgust, which caused 
Winnie to look at him in surprise ; but he was self-possessed as usual, 
and she thought she must have been mistaken. She followed Jane to 
the house, and found Mr. Pinkerton had already opened the piano and 
placed the music, from which Winnie was obliged to conclude that he 
had come to practise the duet. Singing and playing the flute were 
his only accomplishments, and both of these he did well, and was 
therefore never backward in laying an embargo on the time of any one 
who could take a part with him. 

“Good morning, Winnie. Don’t you think I am very good to come 
this hot day and practise? I did not come yesterday, as I had 
appointed, because the damp would have ruined my voice. I knew 
you would think of that, and would not expect me.” 
“But indeed I did expect you and waited at home.” 
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“Oh, but you know I never sing in damp weather,” he said. 

“Well, I can tell you it is lucky you did not come last night, for I 
was in a very bad temper. But you have come at a very good time: I 
have nothing better to do.” 

Mr. Brydone entered and heard what Winnie was saying. I am not 
sure but that she had said it with that intent. Be that as it may, he 
winced to think how his efforts to produce a better feeling had failed, 
and he asked himself what could be the cause of her dislike. 

“T don’t know whether our singing will bore you, Mr. Brydone,” 
said Winnie. “I intended sending Jane to tell you what we were 
going to do.” 

“There was no need. I have already told you that nothing annoys 
me that goes on around me.” 

Mr. Pinkerton looked very much disgusted at what he considered 
Mr. Brydone’s want of savoir-faire. To allow for a moment that a 
lady’s singing, even when practising, cov/d annoy any one, showed sad 
taste ; and his offence was none the less that it was Mr. Pinkerton’s 
own delightful tenor which was to help in the annoyance ; and Mr. 
Pinkerton determined to put him down the first opportunity. Mr. 
Pinkerton always got the better of Mr. Brydone in musical matters, 
and as it was the only subject on which he could by any means do so, 
he was proportionately valorous in flourishing his advantage at any 
time, while his antagonist took his little stings and allowed him his 
triumphs ungrudgingly. 

When the duet was finished, Mr. Pinkerton came simpering forward, 
saying to Mr. Brydone: “That went capitally, I think ; Miss Holmes’s 
voice is so sweet, just suited to ‘Ti Souvien.’ I am sadly afraid 
wherever I may sing it I shall not find a lady whose voice blends so 
well with mine. But really why do I trouble you with music when you 
do not understand it? It is such a pity you are not a singing man: 
we might get up a capital trio. Don’t you think you could? Really 
now, the very smallest amount of voice would do ; and we could choose 
something in which you would have next to nothing to do; could we 
not, Winnie?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Winnie, perversely determined in her 
turn to put down Mr. Pinkerton, “that I would venture to sing with 
Mr. Brydone. I should not be at all surprised to find that Mr. Bry- 
done has a voice that would eclipse both yours and mine. Then 
where would be our glory? You would never survive it, Mr. Pink- 
erton.” 

“T had not the least idea that Mr. Brydone sang; I beg his pardon, 
if he does.” 

“He does not,” said Mr. Brydone, briefly. 

“Well,” continued Winnie, “my opinion is the same. If he does not 
it is because he will not, that is to say if one can judge of voice by 
reading, as they say one can.” 

Although Winnie had spoken more kindly than she had ever done 
before, and had meant to show her distaste to Mr. Pinkerton, her doing 
so had not pleased Mr. Brydone. He was angry with her for thinking 
it at all necessary to take his part in anything against Mr. Pinkerton, 
as if he could not have crushed such a reptile as that, had he chosen ; 
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and he was angry with himself for being angry with her, for he recog- 
nised the kind intention. Besides, when she had spoken of his reading, 
had she not implied that she had enjoyed it, although when he over- 
heard her remark to Mr. Pinkerton he had been inclined to think that 
she had not even listened ? 

As he thought and wondered, he came to the conclusion that girls 
were difficult to understand. However, he really did want to be 
friends with Winnie, and she was very cordial during the rest of his 
visit, so he left with a better hope than he had before the duet. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CLYTIE. 


LYTIE is dying. 
The lagging footsteps of a weary day 
Have clomb the bleak hillside midway 
Upon whose summit she is lying, 
Dying, dying. 
Above her bosom sweeps her yellow hair, 
And o’er her arms (supremely but most vainly fair, 
For Pheebus hath not seen 
Their fairness) sweeps a silken coverlet 
(Neath which her slender limbs are duly set), 
Spoiled of its glossy sheen. 


The unavailing tears which she has shed, 

In misty rings stoop o’er the stony bed; 
The stony bed where she is lying, 
Dying, dying. 

The oh’s and ah’s, sad sighs that are 

Half tears, resolved to incense, strive to bar 
Her steadfast upward gaze ; 

While spiteful dews, the progeny of night, 

Like baleful birds upon her breast alight, 

In shapes of sombre haze. 
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Beneath this canopy of sorrow’s breeding, 
Love’s saddest votary, no longer needing 
Aught of pity, now is lying, 
Dying, dying. 
Her lifted eyes, that had the matchless shade 
By tropic skies on sunlit waters laid, 
Are faded now; and on her face, 
Below their veined margins and about her lips 
(Whence love never yet hath stolen honeyed sips), 
Gray shadow grows apace. 


“Die, unregarded face, 
That never had a taste of love,” she said. 
“If he on lip or brow one kiss had laid, 
Or touch or other fond embrace 
Had ever given to thee, though thou art growing 
On my own small neck, in that the flowing 
Halo of his gleaming hair 
Had shone on thee, and mirrored in 
Thine eyes his face had sometimes been 
With naught between but air — 
Impalpable and odorous air, ambrosia-fed, 
And languid with the perfume from his presence shed ; 
Then I had loved thee, face: 
For I through thee the bliss had known 
Of having lived, and with the memory grown 
(Though filling but a moment’s space) 
Into the treasured records of each entire day, 
I ne’er had lacked what now I lack alway, 
What now, alas! I lack alway.” 





She said, and tears, unconscious tears, in her sad eyes 

Appear, and in the wan hollows of her face arise 
Small pools, that overflow, 

And fill and overflow again (the mute protest 

Of nature ’gainst the indwelling spirit’s cruel test 
And arbitration); so 

Slowly disappear ’neath ice-clad hills 

Into the rifts the thready rain-brought rills, 
As ran these tears, and fell 

From her pale cheek unto her chilled breast, 

About whose snowy base they sank to final rest. 


“It was a little life, and might,” she said, 
“Have had more sweetness in it. I have paid 
For what I have not had; 
I thrust my coin into an unacceptive hand 
That had no wares for sale, and may demand 
Back naught. I would be glad 
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To die: who nothing has can nothing lose. 
And death were surely best, even if to choose 
’Twixt it and length of life 
Were by the gods allowed. I would be glad to go 
At once, I am so tired. Phabus, how slow 
Is fought this final strife! 
How altogether slow! The lowing of the kine 
In yonder valley, and the wind-viol in the vine 
Near by, oppress me; even thought 
That with the numbed senses seemed to lie 
Oblivious of life, revives with such protracted cry 
Of pain, that all my spirit wrought 
To its profoundest depths, its futile past 
Recalls, with all the gaunt minuteness of life’s last 
Stern retrospect. 
“But for me 
Death is not yet. The suffering of this present state 
Is but the weary prelude to a fate 
Beyond the compass of all imagery! 
Unto a life all tears 
Are added now a hundred years 
Of weeping! This passing time 
Thereto, is naught; and this bleak hill 
Compared with Hades-——abode of every ill — 
A beauteous spot. There Crime 
And the avenging Cares abide, 
And the mephitic vapors of Cocytus’ tide 
Breed monsters many-handed, shapes incredible ; 
While on the other shore 
The shades of the unburied dead their destiny deplore 
With cries that swell 
The torrent’s dissonance to tones reverberant 
Of all hell’s agonies. Zeus, be pitiful, and grant 
Rest to these wearied eyes! 
Have I not had enough of tears? I have shed 
A flood for every hope that I have dared to wed 
To Phebus’ name. 
“Nymphs, disporting where the green 
Grows greenest, and the tallest reeds are seen, 
Shall a Nereid cry 
For burial in vain? Satyrs from leafy nooks 
That peer, or view yourselves grotesque in running brooks, 
Heed my despairing cry! 
“A meadow slopes toward the sea, 
A fragrant field on which the sun eternally 
Shines down; far off the flow 
Of waves makes monotone; and up beyond, 
A belt of lofty trees defines the meadow’s bound: 
There myrtle and the lotos grow; 
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And loved of Venus, the pomegranate-hued anemone 
Scatters red petals, mourning tenderly 
The beautiful Adonis. 
There bury me: deep, that no wail may haunt thy breeze, 
No other shadow creep beneath thy forest trees 
Than there belongs; no hiss 
Of Hydra rise from nether world, nor midnight chill attest 
The presence of unburied shade that finds no place of rest. 
And Earth, I cry to thee! the time 
Is come to make amends: give rest 
Who gave not love. O take me to thy breast, 
And with thy touch sublime 
Make me to grow as Daphne grew, 
And be as Hyacinthus! Heavenly blue 
Wert thou with blossoms born 
From the red blood of Phoebus’ friend: may I not plead 
To be, if not a treg or flower, then a weed; 
Or anything the light of morn 
Will shine upon, or anything that still can see 
His face? Phcebus, I appeal to thee! 
Deny me not. 
Because that I have loved thee vainly 
(Misshapen word! that thrusts itself ungainly 
All my days throughout) ; 
Because that I have loved thee vainly, 
Grant this I ask, that one gift plainly 
I may own from thee. 
Deny me not, Pheebus, Pheebus ! 
Deny me not, Phcebus.” 
And thus and thus, 
Making his name a lullaby, 
She soothed herself into a fitful sleep: 
A fitful sleep, for out her lips still creep 
Svunds of sad unrest. 


Sleep, Clytie, sleep! for nevermore 
Will woman’s dreams and slumbers clothe thee o’er. 
Ere yonder sun 
To Tethys his horses’ reins again has cast, 
Thy futile past will be a very futile past, 
Thy nether life begun. 


Clytie is dead. 
On the bleak hillside from each gnarled tree 
The sad-voiced Dryad murmurs plaintively : 
Clytie is dead, Clytie is dead! 
Dead, and no record left to mark the spot 
Of her sad grieving. Nay, not quite forgot 
Though she is dead. 
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In the meadow sloping to the sea, 
Where lilies grow and the anemone 
Droopeth its petals red, 
A perfumed plant of slender grace 
To Pheebus lifts a sweet, adoring face. 
Clytie, thou art not dead; for thy sad story 
Outlives in memory the pallid glory 
Of cruel-hearted Artemis: to thee 
The poet’s tender love is given, and his art 
Is dedicated to thy cause, thou faithful heart 
Of constancy! 


MARGUERITE E. EASTER. 


A MIDNIGHT RIDE FROM PETERSBURG. 


HE city of Richmond has never been considered a pleasant 

summer abode, even under the most auspicious circumstances. 
‘The situation is one of extreme beauty, overhanging the cascades of 
the James river, with its picturesque little islands. But it is about as 
hot a place as can well be found on a long mid-summer day; nor do 
the nights afford any relief. The citizens, however, were generally so 
fortunate as to escape the sultriness of that period, by taking refuge 
at one of the many springs so charmingly located in the midst of the 
mountains of Virginia, the scenery of which is perhaps unrivalled in 
the world for variety and grandeur. There combining health and 
pleasure with a delicious cool temperature, they whiled away the hours 
until the chilly frosts of autumn drove them homewards. 

The summer of 1864 was one of even unusual heat, and the memor- 
able siege then going on deprived the inhabitants of many of their 
customary comforts. Ice could only be had in limited quantities, as 
it was reserved for the necessities of the sick. Sheridan’s cavalry, 
like destroying demons, were ravaging the country far and near, burn- 
ing and laying waste the productive and highly cultivated plantations 
in the vicinity, driving off the cattle and causing the frightened farmers 
to seek safety behind the fortified lines of the city. Milk, butter, eggs, 
poultry, and those succulent vegetables, grateful at all seasons, even 
essential in warm weather, were scarce articles — worth their weight in 
specie, had coin been a circulating medium of trade. . Such marketable 
produce as escaped the surrounding dangers and found its way in, was 
bought up and used for the sick. 
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The mammoth hospitals near the city were filled to overflowing 
with the wounded of the Army of Virginia, and absorbed every- 
thing in the shape of delicacies; while those in the enjoyment of 
good health, both in the civil and military service, cheerfully confined 
themselves to the coarser kinds of food necessary to support existence. 
If an inviting bunch of grapes or a luscious peach was to be had, it 
was guarded with religious care, to tempt the palate of a suffering 
soldier. The very air for some distance from those extensive barracks 
seemed tainted by the peculiar exhalations emanating from the beds of 
the thousands and tens of thousands of sick and wounded men. Few 
who were in the habit of visiting any one of those camps, such as Jack- 
son or Winder, can ever forget the sickening sensation that crept over 
them when they breathed the sultry and infected atmosphere. Exist- 
ence had become little else save a duty: a stern one to the able- 
bodied man; one of daily self-denial, of anxious solicitude to the 
women. The latter, neglecting the ordinary avocations of their sex, 
formed themselves into a vast sisterhood of charity. In common with 
others, I had been in daily attendance at the hospitals, until worn out 
by nursing and the extreme heat of the weather, I welcomed a change 
of circumstances that rendered it necessary for me to quit Richmond. 

How to quit it was the question. If unpleasant to remain, it was 
both difficult and dangerous to‘get away. ‘Two routes were still open 
to the South: a long circuitous one by way of Danville, and the 
more direct one by Petersburg and Weldon. This road, passing 
through Petersburg (then subjected to a heavy bombardment, and 
almost entirely deserted by its inhabitants), was considered very pre- 
carious and uncertain, so frequently had it been raided upon and 
torn up by detachments of the enemy’s cavalry ; still, as it was by far 
the shortest, I preferred it. 

The great obstacle that presented itself was to obtain a conveyance 
from the terminus of the Richmond railroad into Petersburg, for 
owing to the heavy shelling, the cars had been ordered to stop some 
distance outside the town, and vehicles of every description were 
pressed into Government service. Luckily for me, I had a friend, a 
powerful one too, at court ; no less a person than the Q. M. General, 
whose great courtesy and personal kindness were as conspicuous as his 
zeal in the discharge of his most arduous public duties, and will cause 
him to be gratefully remembered by every one who, like myself, had 
occasion to profit bythem. On stating my trouble, he promptly placed 
a carriage and wagon at my disposal. 

Somewhere about the middle of July, on a bright day, in company 
with my brother, Major E , and Robert, a wounded soldier on fur- 
lough, who was only too thankful to avail himself of our good fortune, 
we took our departure on the train to Petersburg. It was with a feel- 
ing of deep sadness I bade adieu to Richmond. Ah, who could look 
upon her, citadel of a young nation’s hope, containing within her 
area an army’s grave, with all its hallowed recollections, without shud- 
dering at her coming fate, which the future dimly shadowed forth! 
The hosts of brave men from every State who had fallen in her defence, 
the stern courage of her gallant leaders, the heroism of her women, 
the eloquence of her divines who prayed unceasingly for her safety — 
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all, all appeared in vain. Nearer, yet nearer pressed the lines of the 
arrogant foe; her doom seemed sealed, her fall a mere question of 
time. — 

Such feelings, however, were apparently not indulged in by the sun- 
browned soldiers who thronged around the cars at every stopping 
point to buy papers and hear the news. If one might judge by their 
eagle eyes and stalwart frames, many a struggle had yet to take place 
ere they yielded to overpowering numbers the capital of the Con- 
federacy. 

A party of ladies were along, who, driven out of Petersburg by the 
shelling, were camped out in its vicinity ; and forgetful of the dangers 
escaped or those to come, appeared hugely to enjoy campaigning in 
such pic-nic style. Some friendly officers had gallantly abandoned 
their marquees for their use, and bivouacked instead upon a “mossy 
bank,” or under a “rustling oak.” By means of the military wagons 
furniture had been removed into the tents; parlors, bed-rooms were 
improvised. In return for those kind attentions, their martial guests 
were made welcome to such fare as the rustic kitchen could produce, 
and no doubt received full guerdon in sweet smiles, bright glances, 
not to make mention of the enjoyment of the excellent bread, the hot 
cakes for which the Virginia housewives are so justly famous. No 
beau was more merry or good-natured than our Confederate soldier, 
equally ready to flirt or to fight. 

One object specially engaged our attention in the direction of Ber- 
muda Hundreds, where Butler’s forces lay shut in and entrenched. 
This commander, whose genius was somewhat erratic, evincing itself 
more in the appropriation of personal property than in any brilliant 
strategic display, unless — 


“Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 


had a strange propensity to pry into his neighbors’ affairs when it 
could be done with personal safety. With this view he had erected a 
lofty tower containing a powerful telescope, to be used for the purpose 
of surveying our lines, and discovering any important movement of 
troops or new works being thrown up. A balloon was also pointed 
out hovering over, high in mid-air, with a like curious intent ; and woe 
betide the adventurous aeronaut should his frail tenement prove 
unmanageable, for bold marksmen were closely watching him. 

On arriving at our destination, several miles distant from the city, 
we found our conveyances ready awaiting us. By the order of the 
Commanding General no trains were permitted to take the ordinary 
avenue of travel over Pocahontas Bridge, the firing having been so 
violent in that direction, but were required to make a long detour and 
cross the Appomattox at a point much higher up the river. 

The shelling however generally ceased at sunset ; and a strong, per- 
haps an unwarranted curiosity, prompted us to cross the forbidden 
bridge and see the destruction done by the bombs. It would be too 
late if we took the circuitous route, as the gas-works had been destroyed 
and the city would be shrouded in darkness. So, somewhat imbued 
with a spirit of adventure, we directed the baggage sent round, and 
told our sable driver to go the usual road. His eyes dilated with 
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terror as he endeavored to expostulate. “ You gwine cross dat ar 
bridge? dey been shooting at it all day long.” ‘What, and have not 
hit it yet?” we laughingly replied ; “never mind, just drive so fast the 
shells can’t catch you.” Such advice was unnecessary ; he evidently 
had an idea flitting through his cranium — 


“Tf when ’tis done, it were done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly ”— 

for never since the rude blast of war had called them from their quiet 
pastures had his poor broken-down discarded artillery-horses made 
such good speed, and our shabby old vehicle creaked at a woful rate 
as we hastened along. Breastworks bristled with guns in every direc- 
tion. Under a clump of trees Beauregard had his headquarters. I 
felt sorely tempted to stop and pay my respects to a beloved General 
from my own State, but the waning daylight forbade. Still further off 
in the far distance, Lee’s flag was seen floating in the breeze, inspiring 
the confidence and comfort his presence ever gave. 

As we approached the devoted bridge a few shells burst in the air — 
stern mutterings of the spent storm. When we saw the flash, our dri- 
ver, nay —the,truth,be told — we all dodged with the involuntary respect 
which one cart help paying to such powerful missiles of war, nor could 
we keep from remembering that @ /ast shot may prove as fatal as @ first. 
Our ears had been strangely familiar to the sound of cannon, since 
during months passed in Richmond the intermission of it was the 
exception ; the ladies, however, unlike their sisters of Petersburg, had 
generally been at a respectable distance. Of the danger we were 
incurring, our young companion Robert had a painful reminder in his 
mangled hand, wounded in a most singular manner—perhaps not 
another such instance could be found on record. He was a gunner, 
and whilst carrying a ball to load his cannon, in the palm of his hand, 
a shot from an opposing battery fell near him, ricochetted and struck 
it on the outside, thus crushing it between the two balls. 

We were desirous of seeing the greatest amount of injury done to 
the city, so we drove up Bolingbroke into Sycamore, those streets 
having been subjected to the most violent shelling. There were not 
so many buildings burned as I had expected, for I naturally supposed 
that the combustible materials with which the bombs were filled would 
have caused a general conflagration, and at least have destroyed the 
more thickly built portions, particularly as so few citizens were left to 
extinguish the flames ; and panic-stricken, without concert of action, 
their efforts must have been futile. Still the ruin was far-spread and 
pitiable to behold. 

The poet tells us of the sad sensations of one “who treads alone 
some banquet-hall deserted.” Our feelings were indescribable as we 
passed through the lonely, silent streets, our horses’ feet striking the 
pavement the only sound to be heard. ‘There was not a sign of life 
where but a short time since the various avocations of healthful, 
stirring, happy life were busily plied. Then the song, the laugh, the 
prattle of children, the hum of many voices broke gladly upon the 
senses; now a solemn stillness, the silence of the grave, brooded 
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over all things. The houses might be compared to huge sentinels — 
some wounded, others fallen at their posts; here a roof was blown 
off, there a pillar was broken; now a porch was swept away, some- 
times a chaotic mass of ruins; again, the charred remains of a fire 
alone told where a home had been. Windows were crashed in every 
direction, through which we got sight of the abandoned apartments. 
Some were entirely bare, others left in the haste of flight luxuriously 
fitted up, as if inviting repose. Occasionally a scared negro emerged 
from his hiding-place to seek food and water, feeling night a protection. 
Awe-struck we gazed; we realised the horrors of war —of cruel, un- 
necessary war ; for here, women and children were the only sufferers. 
The army, the object ostensibly aimed at, lay protected and untouched 
behind their long lines of embankments. 

It was with a sigh of relief we quitted a scene of such desolation, and 
drove up to Jarrett’s Hotel, on Washington street. A few lights were 
seen flickering over the building. The inmates told us that for several 
days they had experienced the hottest shelling since the siege ; it was 
aimed at the destruction of the depdt, a few yards distant. During 
daylight they lay perdue, and were just engaged in preparing break- 
fast, dinner, supper, all in one. The distressing sights we had 
witnessed had taken away our appetites ; nor were they likely to be 
excited by the dim and dismal surroundings. We felt about as little 
disposed to eat as Hamlet did after seeing the ghost of the “royal 
Dane ;” the food reminded us of — 


“The funeral baked meats 
That did coldly furnish forth the marriage feast.” 


The sitting room was converted into a barrack; the sofas, chairs, 
even the hard floor, covered with tired, sleepy travellers. ‘The cars 
were not to leave before twelve o’clock. It was a weary vigil to me ; 
no bodily exhaustion brought to my eyelids the “sweet restorer.” As 
the hours rolled by I began to be agitated by a purely selfish, a real 
womanly feeling ; my baggage was not forthcoming!—not a Flora 
McFlimsy outfit of fine dresses and furbelows: alas! my vanity had 
suffered shipwreck when my home had been pillaged and destroyed — 
but real necessities, bought in the then exhausted condition of the 
dry goods in Dixie, when the contents of a well-filled purse only 
sufficed to buy a calico dress. One must have personal experience to 
properly appreciate what an uncomfortable state to be deprived of the 
ordinary appliances of the toilet. I was fully aware too, in the exist- 
ing confusion of things, if one got separated from their worldly effects 
the chances were against their ever beholding them again. So it was 
with a feeling somewhat akin to despair I vowed “I would not move a 
step without my trunks.” My escort, with the cool indifference of a 
veteran who had too often lost his only blanket or knapsack in rapid 
marches and as quick retreats, reminded me “these would be the last 
cars allowed to leave the city, and to remain would be to subject 
myself to infinite trouble and great risk.” As good fortune would have 
it, our tardy wagoner made his appearance at the eleventh hour, thus 
relieving me from my dilemma ; he had stayed outside, he said, “to give 
his team a feeding and to get a bite of supper for himself.” 
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A little while before the midnight hour struck a locomotive with two 
cars crept as silently as possible up the track in front of the hotel. 
They had been used for freight, were only covered at top, entirely open 
at the sides, and contained rough benches, protected by a slight railing 
to keep the passengers from tumbling out: we could only infer that 
lives were cheap around Petersburg, but transportation dear. My lug- 
gage having detained our party, we were the last to get in, and found 
every nook, every corner filled. I was courteously offered the end of 
a bench, which I yielded to Robert, who had a high fever from his 
wound. Having arranged him with as little discomfort as possible, I 
seated myself on a carpet-sack. Major E. was left no alternative but 
to place himself on the entrance step at the back of the car; being 
partly in and partly out, he kept me constantly nervous lest a sudden 
jerk should precipitate him on the track, knowing too well a soldier’s 
proclivity to sleep under all circumstances, whether standing, walking, 
even riding on horseback. 

No lights were allowed for fear of attracting unwelcome attention ; 
fortunately it was a clear bright moonlight night. ‘Thus freighted with 
a melancholy load, without the sound of bell or whistle or noisy de- 
monstration of pride with which the iron horse heralds his entrance or 
departure in the days of his power, but shorn of his glory, like a thief 
in the night he stole noiselessly away. 

One other female was along, who during the watches of the night 
sat beside a rude litter in the centre of the car, on which lay some 
loved object evidently desperately low. As one great care swalloweth 
up the lesser ones, she seemed unconscious of aught else. A faithful 
slave shared her deep concern, and helped to wipe the cold perspira- 
tion from the pallid brow, and to gather more closely the covering 
over the injured limbs. Poor fellow! he was only one of many, more 
blessed than others in having a woman’s ministering hand to tend him. 
All around him were sick and wounded, sitting or reclining in any 
position their crowded quarters enabled them to assume. Ah, how dear 
our soldiers were to us, how faithfully nursed and cared for, was only 
too well known by every true daughter of the South. The car being 
destitute of any easy springs, was terribly rough. The jolting motion 
must have been most trying to the sufferers, yet seldom a groan was 
extorted from them ; they endured it without a murmur, with the sweet 
patience they bore all their many, their hard trials. And here let me 
say, during the whole time I passed beside their sick couches I never 
heard coarse ribaldry nor loud cursing, but seldom irreverence. 

For the first few miles no danger was apprehended. We were out of 
the reach of shells and were passing through heavy bodies of troops ; 
but when we got to where our lines were more scattered, then to where 
only pickets were stationed, lastly to where at long intervals squads 
of cavalry guarded the track, we proceeded with great caution, making 
quick time where the country was clear, but stopping to reconnoitre at 
every suspicious place or skirt of woods where foes might be 
ambushed, when the ominous word “halt!” could be enforced by a 
volley of bullets sent rattling through the open, unprotected car. The 
moonbeams helped to awaken fears by the doubtful shadows from the 
rocks and trees 
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“ And still from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistle heard again ; 

Nor breathed we free ’till far behind 
The pass was left,”— 


and we again emerged into open ground where our way was clear 
ahead. 

Our uneasiness increased as we approached Stony Creek, the pos- 
session of which was the great bone of contention, the scene of 
constant skirmishes between the opposing forces. It had been taken 
by the enemy, the bridge over the stream burned, the depdt destroyed, 
the track torn up and trains captured, retaken and held by our troops, 
as it was on this occasion, when we got safely by, but on the last cars 
that went over the route. 

This point reached and passed without molestation, and relieved 
from immediate danger, I began to think of my physical condition. 
The night air had become quite chilly, the more sensibly felt from our 
exposed condition. I had neglected to come provided with a travel- 
ling shawl, and would have been thankful for the use of a soldier’s 
weather-stained blanket, had he not needed it more. My posture un- 
changed for hours, had become one of painful constraint ; yet could I 
complain when the moonlight shone on faces whose silent agony must 
in several instances end only in death? 

At daylight we reached Weldon, where we obtained rest and refresh- 
ment. Uninviting as the wretched accommodations would have been 
considered in more fortunate times, they were heartily welcomed by 


us after our exciting midnight ride from Petersburg. 
* * 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a ghostly night after a gloomy, rainy day. The clouds 
had from time to time grown ever darker, until with the settling 
down of the night the driving rain came like the rattle of musketry 
against the top and sides of an old-fashioned stage-coach that was 
making slow headway along a muddy country-road. 
The coach was drawn by four fagged and smoking horses ; their 
laggard steps responding but feebly to the persistent crack of the 
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driver’s whip, and the wheels grinding hard against an occasional 
stone in the road, erry om a vehicle overburdened with passengers 
and luggage. The old “Nine Passenger ” was indeed full, even to the 
huge trunk-rack and hous which were crammed with trunks, bundles 
and, bags, besides a bonnet-box or two which gave unmistakable evi 
dence of the presence of ladies in the party. 

Our travellers had toiled many a weary mile that day, and now, as 
the country-folk along the wayside heard the rumbling sound of 
wheels, and the familiar creak so recognisable even in the thick dark- 
ness, they peeped through their windows, and watched the receding 
lamps with a wistful look and a pitying shudder for the luckless 
travellers who were compelled to brave so inhospitable a night. 

The readiness with which the passengers in a stage-coach became 
acquainted in the olden time was only in accord with that grand old 
simplicity of manner that was characteristic of a pure and simple- 
hearted people, unused to the society manners and insincerity of 
the present day. Shut in with each other for many hours, our travel- 
lers had sung “ Begone, dull care,” and voted unanimously “ Away 
with melancholy ;” had enlivened a very stormy day with jest and 
story, awaking peal after peal of laughter ; and thus without inquiry 
into the great-great ancestry of any one in the party, they all became 
acquainted and entered into the spirit of the hour. 

With the darkness came a lull in the fun. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparks, well wrapped in blanket-shawls and furs, were snugly cor- 
nered in each end of the back seat, very dozy and nodding familiarly 
to each other, while an occasional jolt would so suddenly open the 
old gentleman’s mouth as to cause a most startling and terrific snore. 
Between them their daughter Elise sat half reclining, her face resting 
on a pretty dimpled hand, while with the other arm she supported 
her mother, and with her fingers gently smoothed her brow, playing 
with the gray curls that now and then strayed from beneath a spotless 
white cap. Thus she nestled like a little fresh rose-bud between two 
old leafless stocks, and the ripple of her laughter and sweetness of her 
smile had made the day particularly bright to Ronald Irving, who 
sat in front of her on the middle seat. 

Ronald needed the neighborhood of so much loveliness to compen- 
sate him for being closely packed between a tall old bachelor coiled 
up into sundry spiral twists, and a jolly maiden lady whose rotund 
figure caused him to shudder whenever the stage gave a sudden lurch 
to his side. Many times had she laughingly warned him during the 
day that he occupied at least the post of danger in the event of an 
overturn ; and Miss Bettie Flinn secretly gave thanks that he would 
in such an event be the buffer between her and their angular friend, 
Mr. Bonaparte Scruggs. 

On the front seat we find a substantial old farmer named Brown. 
and his neighbor Bostick, the merchant, who are both on their way to 
Richmond, Virginia, called thither by business matters which they 
had freely discussed in undertones during the day ; while the seat next 
to them in the coach was occupied by a plain- looking little German 
whom Brown and Bostick knew well, and familiarly called Simon Bins 
(his real name being Binswanger). 
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Bins was a funny little Teuton with small bright black eyes, sharp 
nose and chin, and an irresistibly quizzical expression in his whole 
phiz. ‘To look at him was to feel your facial muscles begin to twitch, 
and to hear his stuttering broken English was too much for the 
gravity of the most solemn acquaintance he had. 

Elise Sparks had begun laughing the moment her quick eye saw 
the fun oozing out of his comical face ; but when he spoke in reply to 
some question from Bostick, her self-possession gave way, and at times 
all through the day the old stage rocked with her merriment ; so the 
darkness that veiled his countenance now was a resting time to her, 
and she had fallen into one of her quiet moods. 

Ronald Irving sat in the still darkness thinking over the many 
pleasant events of the day. Only that morning he had left his home 
in Southside Virginia to attend his last course of lectures at the law 
school of the University. Getting into the stage a little after daylight, 
he found himself among strangers ; and now as he sat thinking of the 
kind friends he had met and the pleasant hours they had beguiled, he 
wondered when and where he should ever meet any of them again, 
and felt a strange longing to know more of Elise Sparks. Now and 
then he could hear, as the coach rumbled more easily and the storm 
lulled, Elise softly singing that old song, “There is not in this wide 
world a valley so sweet,” and then with a touching pathos in every 
tone she naturally glided into “ Home, sweet home,” every chord of 
which thrilled him; and he glanced forward to the business of life 
that was soon to open before him, and thought of his dear old home 
and all the loved ones there, and how soon he would have to leave 
forever the nest from which he was now making but a temporary 
flight. 

How long the young people would have sung and dreamed while 
the older ones slept we know not; nor were they permitted to test 
the matter, for a sudden halt, preceded by the loud Whoa! of the 
driver, awakened and startled every traveller. 

Johnny Conklin was a man of many words, and when no one was 
sitting beside him on the box, would talk to his horses by the hour ; 
but the darkness and drenching rain had silenced his tongue since 
nightfall, and he was truly thankful for the questions now propounded 
from inside. 

“ Where are we now, Johnny?” exclaimed Mr. Sparks, as he thrust 
his head for an instant from beneath the leathern curtain. 

“ At the river, Surr ; an’ be afther takin’ yer head in, or the rain will 
put yer spark out. Ow! ow! we'll want Captain Noah wid his ark 
to crass this river.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Scruggs here uncoiled a few times and thrust his 
head through the window into the outer darkness. He had heard of 
a darkness that could be felt, but this was as though he had received 
a slap in the face ; and only taking time to ask “ Any danger ahead ?” 
he quickly sought shelter. 

“'That’s as ye think, Surr,” said Johnny. “The river’s out o’ banks, 
and that owld ferryman’s deaf as a coot, an’ can’t see over well, Surr ; 


.an’ the wather’s deep, and very cold it is too, Surr.” 
Mr. Scruggs twisted uneasily in his seat ; and although during the 
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day he had been more reticent than any of his fellow-travellers, he 
was of an eminently practical turn of mind, and unusually prompt 
and decided in any case of emergency. So buttoning his overcoat 
tightly about him and pulling the collar well up around his neck, he 
straightened up to his full height and said quickly: ‘“ Keep your seats ; 
I will get out and see what is our chance to cross the river in safety.” 

Ronald followed Mr. Scruggs, and the two were soon down by the 
water’s edge ; for the swollen stream now reached far up into the road 
leading to the ferry-house, and was dashing through the low grounds 
with a rush that in the darkness made Scruggs at least fear its power. 

“Do you know this stream, Mr. Irving?” asked Scruggs, after they 
had stood a few moments in silence. 

“Oh yes,” said Irving, “I have crossed it many a time, and do not 
fear it in the least. The water is swift but it is not very deep, except 
for a few feet about the middle, and we can easily cross to-night.” 

“Where is the ferryman, I wonder? for his house is half under 
water, I should judge, if that flickering light indicates its locality,” 
said Scruggs. 

They had not long to wait for old Harry, who, seeing the stage 
lamps, and although “hard o’ hearin’,” catching the sound of Johnny 
Conklin’s familiar voice, came paddling ashore with a skiff-load of 
things from the lower floor of the ferry-house, which was even then 
deep in water. The passengers listened with deep interest to the 
colloquy that ensued. 

“Well, Harry, how’s the wather ?” was Johnny’s first question. 

“ Powerful high, Mass Conklin, an’ wuss a-comin’.” 

“Is it worse an’ it was when the bridges all went ten year ago, 
Harry?” ; 

"Bout as bad, Sir. Bradley’s Bridge passed here dis arternoon 
jus’ afore de sun sot; an’ from de way logs an’ bresh and sich is 
comin’ now, I should say dere was three foot of water above yit.”’ 

“ How about crassin’, Harry?” 

“Well, Sir, wid force enough it kin be did; an’ you know I nuver 
stands back for high water.” 

“Och, you owld rascal! because you are amphibious ye want to 
tache us to swim, or drown the lot of us. Come now, is there any real 
danger?” 

“Oh no, Sir; I’se got three of de plantation hands at the cabin up 
yonder, an’ whar we can’t tech bottom we'll use de big oars, dat’s all.” 
" “What do you think of it, Mr. Irving?” asked Mr. Sparks. 

“TI do not think there is any real danger, Sir; and to be sure of 
effecting a good landing on the other side I will take Harry, and 
carrying a torch, cross over in the skiff and build a fire just where 
we want to reach the other shore.” 

“Tis very kind of you, Mr. Irving; but do you not fear to cross 
this angry river on so dark a night in that little skiff?” said the old 
gentleman. 

“No, no, Sir, never fear me,” was the ready reply ; and soon the 
little skiff was seen only by the flickering glare of a pine-torch as it 
plunged through the rushing waters toward the other shore. 

How anxiously each passenger watched for the kindling flame that 
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was to tell them that Ronald had safely landed ! and when the ruddy 
glow did throw its line across the river they gave him three hearty 
cheers, and built a counter-fire to light him back again. Fortunately 
for the travellers, there was just then a cessation in the pelting rain 
that had been pouring for hours, and the ladies were thankful to get 
out of the stage and gather around the bright fire that had been 
kindled. The night air was very cold and damp, and Elise trembled 
for the effect such exposure would have upon her mother, who was 
unused to a cold climate, and being well advanced in years and 
delicate, required careful watching. Her only comfort was that the 
exposure was an unforeseen necessity, all the gentlemen having 
concurred in the belief that it would be safer for the passengers to 
get cut and stand in the boat, only resuming their seats when they 
should safely land on the other side. The tenderness with which the 
fair girl wrapped her mother up and carefully sheltered her by her 
own slight figure from the biting wind, was a touching evidence of her 
devotion and thoughtfulness noticeable to all; and it was certainly 
not lost upon Ronald, who found himself almost unconsciously 
watching her movements as she carefully led the old Jady down to 
the boat which was now in readiness. 

Johnny gave a grunt of intense satisfaction as with the aid of the 
boatmen and their torches he safely drove the horses and stage into 
the boat, exclaiming “ That’s good for a start; and luck be wid us 
this unholy night. Come, Mister Irving, ladies and gintlemen, we'll try 
the voyage.” 

Walking close by Elise and her mother, Ronald gave Mr. Sparks 
his arm, for the old gentleman was very stout and had stumbled 
several times since leaving the bright fire-light. Miss Bettie Flinn was 
conducted to the boat by Mr. Bonaparte Scruggs, who being a trifle 
near-sighted, led her through two pools of water, which he pronounced 
just before reaching them “the dryest part of the road.” Her be- 
havior under the circumstances was most admirable, for she neither 
scolded nor screamed, but laughed heartily at Mr. Scruggs’s blunder, 
and accepted his profuse apologies as pleasantly as if her feet were 
not dripping with water. The other passengers soon joined those who 
had preceded them, and distributed themselves in the ferry-boat so as 
to divide their weight, when Ronald called Harry to know where the 
skiff was. 

“Here ’tis, Sir, long-side de boat.” 

“Very well, Harry ; give me one of your torches and I will take 
the skiff and paddle over; going a little above you, so as to keepa 
sharp look-out for floating logs.” 

“ Dat’s a good idee, Sir, fus-rate: dere’s been big trees comin’ down 
all de arternoon. You’s crossed rivers afore to-night, Sir.” 

Ronald did not wait longer to hear Harry’s commendations, but 
stepped quickly over from the boat into the skiff, and was about to 
shove off by himself when Simon Bins, in tones that even under the 
circumstances provoked laughter, stammered, ‘“‘ Mis —mis — ter Irv — 





vin —vin, let me pad — pad — dle — ladle mit te skiff too.” Ronald 
told him he was welcome if he chose to risk a ducking in case they 
should capsize, and the two were soon well out into the stream, keeping 
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good time with their paddles as they struck toward the other shore. 

Simon Bins proved on this occasion that there were some things he , 
could do beiter than he could talk; and as he caught the stroke and 

bent to his work, keeping a bright eye up the river for any dangerous 

drift that might be afloat, Ronald felt that he had a man with him 

whom he could trust in an emergency, while he wondered at his 

strange fancy for going with him instead of remaining in the ferry- 

boat. 

Soon the travellers were enveloped in the thick darkness, only re- 
lieved by the flash of their torches ; while the rush and roar of the 
troubled waters dashing against the boat made it shake and quivér 
like an autumn leaf. The middle of the stream was made known by 
the resort of the boatmen to their oars, it being impossible longer to 
touch bottom with poles. Their rapid steady pulling would soon have 
carried them safely over, had they not been called to encounter an un- 
expected and serious trouble. 

After getting into the boat, Elise placed her father and mother in 
the most sheltered spot, just behind the coach; and making them as 
comfortable as she could, took a position very near them on the upper 
side, that she too might keep a look-out for the floating drift — at 
least that is the reason she would have given, if asked. But she kept 
an earnest watch on the feeble torch-light that told her, as it rose and 
sunk from view on the waves, that the little skiff and its brave young 
master still lived. In her eagerness she gradually drew nearer to the 
edge of the boat, and unconsciously stood just before one of the oars- 
men, who, tugging at his task, paid no heed to her presence. Suddenly 
Ronald saw the trunk of a large tree, with its decaying and whitened 
branches reaching up above the surface of the water, whirl past the 
prow of his little skiff, and with a thrill of horror perceived that it must 
strike the ferry-boat with its full force, and very near the spot where 
he had left Elise standing. Raising his voice far above the roar of 
wind and water, he cried out “A tree! a tree! Don’t stand near the 
upper side of the boat!”—and turning to Simon Bins, said, “ Paddle 
straight for the ferry-boat ; we have no time to lose.” To turn the 
skiff and steer toward their friends was the work of a few moments. 
Meanwhile the drifting tree had been hurled with terrific force, first 
against the oar near which Elise stood, then striking the boat with a 
crash, the dead limbs scraped against its sides, startling the tired 
travellers by the presence of a new danger. Elise was in the most 
exposed position and all unconscious of her danger. The oar when 
struck sprung with violence from the boatman, and before he could 
catch it again in his brawny hand it had struck Elise in its rebound. 
and plunged her into the dark and angry river. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue ferry-boat was in an instant a scene of wild confusion. The 
horses, frightened by the crash, were rearing violently, requiring the 
utmost skill of their driver and the aid of Farmer Brown and Mr. 
Bostick to hold them from jumping overboard. Old Harry preserved 
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his presence of mind admirably under the trying circumstances, and 
_ quickly ordered the boatmen on the lower side to try their poles, and 
finding that they had passed the deepest part of the stream, told them 
to hold hard in position while he shoved the tree away from the 
upper side and floated it past them ; and it was only when he reached 
the upper side of the boat and saw Elise struggling in the water, that 
he understood the deep groans of the aged father and the shrieks of 
the agonised mother. 

“My child! my child! will no one save my precious child?” cried 
the helpless mother, in tones that each passenger will remember to 
the latest hour of life. ‘Oh, where is Mr. Irving? Mr. Scruggs, 
save my poor child!” 

Mr. Scruggs rushed to where Harry had but a moment before seen 
the floating figure of Elise ; but Harry too had also disappeared, over 
the side of the boat, and was clinging to a large branch of the old 
tree, watching with eager gaze for Elise to rise again to the surface. 

“Where is she, Harry?” he cried. 

“Gone, gone under, Sir,” sobbed the old man; “ but she’ll rise 
presently. Hold de torch, quick, quick, for God’s sake!” 

Scruggs waved the torch to make it blaze brighter, and held it so 
as to flash the light upon the dark troubled waters where Elise had 
last been seen. Nor did their suspense continue long. A movement 
in the water, then # small white hand clutching as if to catch and 
hold some fancied support, was followed to the surface by a sweet 
pale face upturned toward the dark heavens, and expressing in one 
look so much of despair and agony that it almost unmanned the 
anxious watchers who were seeking to rescue her from what seemed 
almost an inevitable fate. 

During this time, Ronald and Simon Bins had not been idle ; for 
no sooner had the old tree rushed past them, than with the promptness 
of thought they altered the course of the skiff as before mentioned, 
and swiftly borne on by the current, aided by their strong arms, they 
reached the spot just as Elise arose and for a moment floated on the 
surface. Ronald knew it was only for a moment, and springing from 
the skiff he caught the almost lifeless Elise with his left arm, while 
with the other he struck boldly out for the ferry-boat, bearing amid 
the struggle his precious burden. They now drew very near the 
boat, and he could distinctly hear the groans of the father, the 
piteous cries of the mother, and the sobs of Miss Bettie Flinn, as 
holding the helpless old lady in her arms she tried to soothe and to 
‘inspire her with hope. These sounds, and an occasional glance at 
the pale suffering girl lying in his arms, seemed to nerve him to 
greater effort ; one stroke more, and he feels the strong grasp of a 
triendly hand lifting Elise gently into the boat, and hears old Harry 
gasp out “Thank God!” In another moment Mr. Scruggs catches 
him firmly by the arms and lifts him out of the water, dripping, 
tired, and overcome by the emotions that crowd thickly upon him. 

Elise soon gave evidence of returning consciousness. Gradually 
opening her eyes, she at first gazed with a bewildered look into each 
anxious face around her, and at last whispered in a feeble voice : 
“Mother! Mother! the water is very cold!” 

“ But you are safe now, my child. Oh tell me, are you hurt?” 
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“Here, here, the oar struck me,” and placing her hand on her 
side, she groaned and again closed her eyes. 

“* She’s a little fainty,” said Farmer Brown, who, having aided in 
setting the horses in order, now joined his fellow-passengers to learn 
as he said “ the full damages.” 

“Hey, Bostick, whar’s your bottle?” he continued: “a drop of 
brandy ’ill set her up quick; let’s have it. Nothin’ like brandy for 
fits of weakness and faints.” 

The brandy-flask and cup were speedily brought, and Miss Bettie 
Flinn, who had already seated herself on the floor of the boat and 
taken Elise in her arms, gave her the needed draught, and then 
proceeded to wipe the water from her face and hair, wrapping her in 
her own warm shawl to shelter her from the cold wind. 

Before the boat reached the bank and was_safely made fast near 
the blazing fire that Ronald had kindled, the color had begun to 
come into Elise’s cheeks. Her eyes again opened, and as she saw the 
bright blaze of the fire now very near, she smiled sweetly and said: 
“T am not much hurt, I think, but was a little stunned by the blow 
that carried me into the river. Are wea//safe? Papa! dear Mother!” 
The old people were bending over her, holding her hands and calling 
her in the most endearing tones, still she looked into the circle of 
faces around her, and at last said: “Where is he? Has the skiff 
come over? I know we are all safe, but —the skiff?” 

Her quick eye had failed to discover Ronald among those gathered 
around her, and she knew the boat was now stationary against the bank. 
She did not yet know how she had been rescued ; and now as Miss 
Bettie told her that they were all safe, and it was Mr. Irving that had 
left Mr. Bins to paddle the skiff over, and jumping into the river had 
reached her just as she was about to sink the second time, and had 
borne her to the boat where Harry had lifted her in, her face beamed 
with a bright smile, her cheeks were aglow, and her eyes filled with 
tears. Committing Elise to the thoughtful care of Miss Bettie, when 
they were both safely on board, Ronald, wet and weary, had gone to 
the stage in which he had left his overcoat, and wringing out the 
water from his dripping clothes, wrapped himself up, and proceeded 
to the front of the boat that he might expedite their landing. Nor 
was it until they were once more getting into the stage that he had 
an opportunity to express his joy at her safety, and to inquire if she 
sustained much injury. 

The heartfelt thanks of old Mr. and Mrs. Sparks were made with 
deep emotion, and Ronald felt his lip quiver as the old man, with 
trembling voice and shaking nerves, caught his hand with a convulsive 
grasp ; while the old lady, bending over her daughter, said in low 
tones, “God will reward you, Mr. Irving.” 

Old Harry came to the stage door, holding a torch, just as Johnny 
Conklin was about driving off; and poking his head in, said, “De 
Lord bless you, little Missis ; old Harry ‘ll nuver forgit dis night. Let 
me see de light in your eye and dat smile one more time. An’, Mars 
Irvin, you has my best wishes ; may you always succeed in doin’ de 
right thing, as you has to-night. Good night to all.” The old man 
retreated amid a shower of blessings and bright silver quarters, and 
the old stage-coach rumbled on its way. 
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Johnny Conklin was fond of adventure if it were accompanied 
by no great personal risk , but-the events of the night had thoroughly 
startled him, and now his thoughts set his tongue going, and he 
proceeded to recount to the horses a few scenes in his previous life 
that would compare with what they had just gone through. 

“Ah me, boys, I’ve been drivin’, chick and man, for forty years, 
but niver see the likes o’ this. I dhrove the owld “ Carrier Pigeon ” 
through bog and slough to Dublin many a time, nine passengers 
inside an’ six a-top ; had runaways ; got lost takin’ a near cuts through 
the bog ; baulked, slipped a wheel, turned over once in a while, and the 
divil knows what all ; but this night I thought it was all up wid Johnny. 
And you dumb craythers hadn’t a bit o’ sense left, but just wanted 
to jump out an’ dround entirely. Why, Davie, ye are a solemn owld 
horse ; pretty thrue a-pullin’ an’ the like, but blast yeg wisdom when 
ye get skeerd — the owlder the horse the bigger the fool. Now Jack’s 
like a sheep, ’fraid o’ wather an’ pulled back like a mule ; but Dan an’ 
Barsheba, you owld rascals, capered like you was thoroughbred, which 
ye aint; and now I'll thry yer metal between this an’ Holly Tavern. 
Whoop! Git along wid ye now! Whoop! whoop!” The horses 
knew Johnny well, and each one with a jump filled his collar and 
quickened his pace, making the mud fly from the wheels and the 
stage roll and creak as if it would soon fly in pieces. 

Ronald, amused at the sudden friskiness of the team, called to 
know of Johnny if he was going to add a runaway to their other 
disasters. “Sure, no, Sir; it’s a bit 0’ disciplin’ I’m givin’ the horses. 
They turned fools at the boat, an’ I’m larnin’ ’em wisdom ; and besides, 
ye’re all cold and wet and hungry, and it’s meself would like to put 
ye at Holly Tavern in half-an-hour’s time.” 

“ How far is it, Johnny?” 

“Four mile from the river, and we be come a mile, Sir.” 

“We will spend the rest of the night at Holly Tavern, won’t we?’ 

“Och, sure, Sir, and a good place it is too Burwell Crowder keeps ; 
wid big fires, and warm feather-beds, and hot bread and fresh eggs ; 
and butther, good tay, smokin’ caffee, and the sweetest whiskey ! 
Whoop! Whoop! Get up, Davie!” 

With thankful hearts the weary travellers thus learned that their 
journey would soon end, at least for the night ; and when a little 
while after they heard Johnny blow a loud blast from his horn that 
echoed up and down the valley through which they were passing, it 
thrilled them with a pleasure no other stage-horn had ever given 
before ; and they looked anxiously for the light that soon greeted them 
shining out from the warmth within, a hearty welcome to Holly 
Tavern. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hotty TAVERN was the best stage-stand on the route through South- 
side Virginia to Richmond, and there was scarcely a traveller from 
Georgia or the Carolinas that had not at some time in passing north- 
ward partaken of good cheer there. It was an old-fashioned house, 
first a two-story and attic with dormer windows; then it had been 
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added to until it now afforded accommodation for a goodly number of 
guests. The roof slanted over the eaves into a broad old piazza that 
extended along the front and on one side of the building, affording in 
summer a most desirable shady promenade, and in mild winter days a 
sheltered nook for guests and loungers. A row of elms and poplars 
stood in front, in the centre of the circular drive leading up to the 
house ; and under their spreading branches was a well of pure cold 
water that had often refreshed man and beast. Everything about the 
old place looked comfortable ; and as Johnny Conklin drew rein at 
the door on the dark and adventurous night of which we have been 
telling, the bright lamp in front, the open door of the public-room with 
its blazing log-fire, and the round jolly face of Burwell Crowder, all 
combined to inspire the weary travellers with a home-feeling and a 
desire to try the hospitalities so genially promised at Holly Tavern. 

Burwell Crowder had been sitting with some of his guests around 
the fire in the public-room engaged in a game of “ Seven-up,” when he 
heard Johnny blow nine loud blasts from his horn, each blast counting 
a passenger to be lodged and fed that night. Jumping up with as 
much energy as his fat figure would allow, he passed his cards to a 
friend to play out the game, and proceeded to pile fresh logs on the 
fire. This done, he pulled a handle suspended by a wire near the 
mantle-piece, ringing a bell in the rear of the building, and the sum- 
mons was obeyed by a wiry-looking wizard of an African, as black as 
soot, with a grizzly gray head and enveloped in the whitest of aprons. 

“Josh, is supper ready? the stage is coming,” was the first question 
and information our landlord gave to his factotum. 

“ All ready, Sir, and smokin’ hot. Aint had sucha supper for a week, 
Sir.” 

“Very well. And how many vacant rooms have you, Josh?” 

“Three, Sir, not countin’ the Devil’s room, whar nobody never 
stays.” 

Now Burwell Crowder used only one expletive when excited or per- 
plexed ; of this he availed himself on all occasions, preceding it with 
a swelling of the cheek, pouting of the lip, and an explosive sound 
like Whish! We must therefore not be surprised to hear him say, 
“Whish! by shot! Jake, what are we going todo? Nine passengers, 
three un ’em ladies, and three rooms for the lot!” 

“ How come so, Sir? Did dey toot de horn fine three times?” 

Josh here alluded to the old custom in practice among stage-drivers, 
of signalling by the sound of the horn the number and sex of their 
passengers. Johnny’s signal was a loud blast for each person, the 
females being designated by a sharp shrill note, and Burwell Crowder 
knew the contents of the stage before it reached the door. 

“Ves, they did, Josh, and thar’s the stage right at the door,” saying 
which, he seized a lantern, Josh another, and both made all possible 
speed to the piazza. 

Burwell was not long in opening conversation with Johnny Conklin, 
who had thrown his reins carelessly around the handle of the brake, 
and was stamping his feet to restore the circulation in them before he 
ventured to jump down from the box. 

“ How do you stand the weather, Johnny? And how did you ever 
get across the river such a night as this?” was the first salutation. 
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“ Ah, Misther Crowder, an’ it’s glad I am to see yer rosy face! I been 
tellin’ the passengers that Holly Tavern was the best place this side 
of heaven; an’ if ye just knew how near the swate lady inside had 
come to stoppin’ at the place I’ve just mintioned by way of the river, 
ye'd just say nothin’ about it, but hurry us in to warm, presently.” 

“By shot! Johnny, I'll do it. Here, Josh! Where’s the poor lady, 
Johnny?” 

Meanwhile there had been a movement among the passengers ; those 
on the front and middle seats had begun to get out. Miss Bettie was 
just ready to descend, and Ronald was standing by the step to assist 
her, when Burwell, full of zeal and sympathy, exclaimed, “ Poor little 
gal! I’ll take her in the house,” and before she could explain, had 
seized her in his arms, and was carrying, not without some difficulty, 
the struggling and embarrassed Miss Bettie over the slippery walk 
toward the piazza. 

Had Miss Bettie been less fleshy and Burwell longer-winded and 
more active, the little undertaking might have ended well ; but we 
cannot reduce an ounce of Miss Bettie’s one hundred and sixty 
pounds, nor give activity to our jolly landlord ; so we are not sur- 
prised, nor must our readers be, at the result. A few steps taken 
and Burwell began to breathe hard, and under his breath could be 
heard to say, ‘‘Whish! by shot!” Johnny had not observed Bur- 
well’s fit of gallantry at its beginning, having been occupied about 
his horses, and only discovered it as, almost out of breath, tottering 
and slipping, Burwell was striving to reach the house. The sight was 
too much for Johnny, and he screamed with laughter, exclaiming 
between his bursts of merriment : “ Just look now! Misther Crowder’s 
caught Miss Flinn an’ carries her like he had a sack 0’ wool! He, 
he, he! By the powers o’ mud, he’s slipped an’ down they go, plump 
in the mud too!” 

There was a rush to the place of the fall, and there lay Burwell on 
his back, having made a deep dent in the soft mud the size of his 
ponderous frame. As cold as the night was, he was in a profuse 
perspiration, his cheeks were distended, his lips protruded, and the 
first sound the bystanders heard was, “Whish! by shot!” The 
scene was so ludicrous that all joined in a hearty laugh, and Miss 

settie, who had fallen, if not gracefully, at least safely, having regained 

her feet, was one of the merriest of the party. Burwell was assisted 
to rise, and having made his apologies to Miss Bettie, did not forget 
his position as host, but would not leave his guests to repair the 
damage sustained by his favorite suit of homespun until old Josh had 
carefully taken Elise in his arms and borne her, followed by her 
parents and their fellow-travellers, into the bright warm sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Crowder waited to receive them. 

Elise was placed on an old-time lounge covered with a snowy white 
home-made quilt, and Ronald and Simon Bins had rolled it up on one 
side of the fire in the warmest corner. The gentlemen then with- 
drew to the public-room, while the ladies busied themselves to find 
out the extent of injury Elise had sustained, and to make her as 
comfortable as they could. Mrs. Sparks was very nervous and much 
overcome by her child’s condition, for Elise was her only daughter, 
and had been carefully shielded and fondly petted from her earliest 
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infancy. This was her first serious accident since she had emerged 
from babyhood, and the old lady was unprepared to think that any 
harm could come to her only “little lamb,” as she loved to call her ; 
so now she was only in the way, weeping around, and occasionally 
thrusting her volatile salts under Elise’s nose, “to revive her poor 
lamb.” 

Miss Bettie Flinn, as we have seen, was an energetic body, full of 
good common-sense, cool and collected on all occasions, and ready 
to do promptly when she had arrived at what was best to be done. 
She saw that Mrs. Sparks was in a highly nervous condition, much 
agitated, and in no state of health to be with her daughter now; and 
she at once decided that it would be best to get her off to bed as 
quick as possible; so turning to Mrs. Crowder, she said in an 
undertone: “ She must go to bed immediately. Is her room ready?” 

Mother Crowder, as she was familiarly called by all her neighbors, 
was another one of the practical sort, and she had just been thinking 
what Miss Bettie had expressed so pointedly. So she was ready with 
her reply: “ Yes, bless your heart, honey. And I’ll show her there 
and come back to ye directly. Stop! I'll call the old gentleman 
first, and go up with them, you see, and fix their supper, and then 
come to ye.” So the old lady bustled out, brought the old gentle- 
man back, and was soon leading them to a warm and cozy room, and 
could be heard all along the passage in a tender cooing voice: “ Dear 
old souls, you'll be near by the darling child to-night, and God 
willing she’li be all right in the morning.” 

Miss Bettie drew a long breath as the old folks retired, and said, 
“* Now, Elise, child, I can see how you are and what’s to be done. 
Any pain here?” touching her side. “Do you breathe without pain?” 

“Just a little soreness on ¢hat spot, Miss Bettie. I don’t think it 
affects my breathing much, but I’m so cold and numb I feel as if I 
should never be warm again.” 

“Oh ves you will, child ; a hot bath, a good rubbing, a little ginger- 
tea and a warm feather-bed will soon set you right. Ah, Mrs. Crowder, 
I’m glad to see you back. Where are we to stay to-night ?” 

“ Just where ye are, honies.” (Rap, rapat the door.) “There’s Josh 
now, a comin’ to set up a bedstead, and we’ll soon have ye all snug.” 

Elise and® Miss Bettie hid themselves beneath the quilt of the old- 
time lounge, as they were not in presentable plight, much to the 
amusement of Mother Crowder, who called out, “Come in, Josh. 
Make haste now, Josh, and set up that bed ; give the feathers a good 
shakin’. Come now, honies, don’t mind Josh ; he’s just like one of 
us, you know. How is the poor dear child?” 

With ceaseless activity Mother Crowder talked and worked until 
the bedstead was set up, the bed made, and Josh was just gone when 
she called him again, saying, “ All right now, Josh? Did you put on 
plenty of kiver?” And it was not until he had nodded his gray 
head and said, “ Yas, Mistis,” over and over 2gain that she would 
permit him to depart finally. 

Lauriston COLLIs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








AN ANCIENT RITUAL OF MAGIC. 


AGIC is a natural outgrowth of fetishism, and hence in all 
fetish-worshipping races or individuals we are certain to find 
a belief in, and the practice of, magic. Fetishism we have elsewhere 
explained to differ from idolatry in that it is the identification, more or 
less complete, of the symbol with the thing or person signified, and in 
consequence the attribution of preternatural powers to the symbol 
itself. When a savage, therefore, worships his rain-fetish in time of 
drought, he is not merely adoring his invisible rain-god through a 
visible symbol posited to represent him, but that symbol is itself in 
some sort the god, and potent over the rain. 

An advance in culture, bringing about higher religious conceptions, 
annuls this identity of symbol and deity, but still leaves the conse- 
crated symbol possessed of preternatural powers. This is that form 
of magic which deals with charms, amulets, tafismans, wands, divining 
rods, and so forth, which has descended to us from ages anterior to all 
history, and still, like fetishism, the “hermetic philosophy,” the gnosis, 
and tree and serpent worship, has believers in all countries among 
those persons belonging intellectually and spiritually to that plane of 
intelligence. 

Probably the earliest notice we have of magical figures occurs in 
the book of Genesis, where Rachel stole from her father Laban his 
images or teraphint, which the Rabbinical commentators explain to have 
been magical figures prepared and consecrated by unholy rites. 
Amulets and talismans are still in use among the Orientals, who dis- 
tinguish, however, Mr. Lane tells us, between divine magic, which is 
regarded as a sublime science, and Satanic magic practised for uniaw- 
ful purposes. Divine magic, in its highest form, consists in the know- 
ledge of the Ineffable Name; which spoken or written gives power 
over all demons and spirits. Here we see the effect produced by a 
still higher religious conception upon beliefs which it could modify but 
not eradicate. 6 

In Egypt, that wonderful land where everything seems to have been’ 
thought of, discovered, and practised long before the beginning of 
what we call antiquity, we should expect to find indications of the 
practice of magic.- And indeed their peculiar theology would tend to 
encourage it. For it would seem, so far as we can get an insight into 
matters so remote, that that theology bore three interpretations. The 
ignorant multitude saw and worshipped a multitude of gods, strange 
in form, diverse in powers, and each accompanied by one or more 
mysterious emblems, whose meanings were only known to the initiated, 
but which they naturally regarded as awful and potent. Those again 
who received the instruction of the priests, were taught that many of 
these deities were but representations of a single god, in various 
characters: thus the sun might be represented with one set of 
attributes as the rising sun, otherwise as the sun in his meridian power 
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and splendor, as the declining sun, as the sun beneath the horizon, or 
as Amun-Ra-Harnachis, the sun in his complete course. Thus their 
theology was at once simplified and elevated ; and it is conjectured 
that the highest grade of the priesthood had a secret and still loftier 
theology, confined to their own epopta, wherein was taught the sublime 
doctrine of the unity of God. This doctrine, it has been thought, 
formed part of that “wisdom of the Egyptians,” in all which, we are 
told, Moses was instructed ; and thus his mind was prepared before- 
hand to receiye the revelation on Horeb. 

However these things may be, there is abundant evidence that 
magic was practised in Egypt; and, if we are to understand the 
account of Pharaoh’s magicians literally, and not explain away 
their performances into feats of legerdemain, with surpassing skill. 
In the papyri and inscriptions there are allusions to charms and other 
magical rites ; but nowhere, we believe, is there any complete ritual 
or formula given, except in the curious relic which we will now 
proceed to examine. 

In February, 1855, Mr. A. C. Harris, an English gentleman on a 
visit to Thebes, had a number of ancient papyri offered him for sale 
by Arabs who professed to have found a deposit of them hidden in 
the ruins. Of these he purchased several, and among the rest the 
curious document of which we propose, under the guidance of M. 
Chabas, the learned translator and commentator, to give some account, 
trusting that our readers will feel a little curiosity to. learn something 
of the oldest book of magic in the world. 

This papyrus is in an unusually perfect state of preservation, not a 
single letter being defaced ; from which it is inferred that it was con- 
sidered of extraordinary value, and preserved with uncommon care. 
Egyptologists fix its date by the character of the writing, to the age 
of the Ramessides, in which case it is 2800 or 3000 years old, but it is 
believed by the learned commentator to be a transcript from a docu- 
ment of much higher antiquity. The text is divided by rubrics into 
sections, and has red points above the lines, which some suppose to 
be a sort of rhythmical notation, and others to be marks of punctuation. 

The title of the MS. transliterated reads 


ROU EN NEFRU EN HESU ENTI SEHRA PE MEH 


which means — Books of Songs of virtue to put to flight the inhabitants 
of the waters. It commences with a series of invocations to the god 
Suu, then to the Hermopolitan gods, with a singular adjuration, 
followed by an act of adoration to AMUN-RA, “the self-created.” We 
next find a formula for consecrating a talisman or magic figure with 
bones of silver, flesh of gold, and the head of lapis-lazuli. Another 
formula follows for a figure of Amun with four rams’ heads. 

‘The text next gives us chapters, according to the rubric, “for 
chanting over the waters,” and “ for those living in the country,” “ for 
travelling in the country,” protective against wild beasts ; then an 
adjuration to fortify and hearten a house-dog, and finally a chapter 
“to close the openings,” these openings, we are told, being the jaws 
of ferocious animals and reptiles. The whole winds up with a series 
of magic words. 

46 
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We now proceed to the text of this singular document, following 
the French version of M. Chabas. 


I. 
HyMn To Suu. 


Halt to thee, child of Phra, eldest son, who hast proceeded from his 
flesh! Proved by him since birth, the valorous one, the lord of trans- 
formations, each day overcoming the impious. When thou breathest 
from thy heart, the barque is happy, the skiff joyous, so soon as they 
perceive Shu, the son of Phra, triumphing over his enemies and smiting 
the impious with his spear. A sun, he sails to the high place of the 
heavens, at the beginning of each morning. ‘Tafné reposes upon his 
head, lances her flame against his enemies and reduces them to 
nothing. Formed by Phra, clothed in virtue, a child upon his father’s 
throne, his being is lost in the being of Phra. 


{Tafnd, the goddess with the lion’s head, is frequently joined with 
Shu, as Isis with Osiris. ] 
II. 
ORIGIN OF THE Book. 


He hath made this book for the house of books, wherein are the 
writings of the Lord of Hermopolis; at the southern dwelling of 
Harmachis, at the pylon of the palace of Hermonthis; and hath de- 
posited it, sculptured, engraved in writing, at the feet of Phra-Har- 
machis. 


[The commentator supposes that by this section a divine origin is 
attributed to the book ; and that we are to understand that it was 
written by Shu himself,on a table of stone placed in the pedestal of 
the statue of Phra, in the palace of Hermonthis. ] 


III. 
Hymn To SHUuv. 


Hatt to thee, son of Phra, begotten of Tum, created by himself and 
without a mother! Veritable Lord of the double justice! Chief who 
commandest the gods! ‘Thou who guidest the eye of thy father Phra! 
Honor to thee who hast disposed the gods with thine own hands. 
Through thee the Great Goddess is calmed in her wrath: sublime he 
draws his might from himself, and all the gods dread his face. He is 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt ; Shu-si-Ra, healthful and strong 
life, the god of ancient times, formed of the substance of the sun, in 
Hermonthis, to smite the enemies of his father. Thou makest the 
barque glide peacefully ; its mariners give themselves up tojoy. All 
the gods acclaim thee and invoke thee, when they hear thy name. 
Thou art more mysterious, thou art two-fold greater than the gods, in 
thy name Shu, son of Phra. 


ADJURATION TO THE CROCODILE. 


Stay thy course, O crocodile Mako, son of Set! I am An-hur, the 
great master of the sword. 
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IV. 
LITANIES OF SHU. 


THovu art more grand, more immense than the gods, in thy name of 
greatest goddess. Thou art loftier than the sky, by thy double plume, 
in thy name of god who lifteth the double plume. Thou holdest 
thyself upon thy high place, in thy name of god who is upon his high 
place. From thy seat thou guidest the highest heavens, in thy name 
of An-hur. ‘Thou calmest the storm, thou enlightenest the desolation, 
in thy name of the god who appeaseth the storm. Thou repellest the 
crocodile, arisen from the abyss, in thy name of the god who quelleth 
the crocodile. ‘Thou art equipped with a spear to pierce the head of 
the impious, in thy name of the god armed with two horns. Thou 
smitest him who draweth nigh thee, in thy name of god smiting with 
two horns. Thy form is vaster than the forms of the gods, in thy 
name of chief god of the city of Tenu. At thy beginning the sun 
began, in thy name of Shu son of Phra. Thou seizest thy spear and 
smitest the impious, in thy name of Horus-Tem. ‘Thou destrovest 
upon the earth the iniquity of the world, in thy name of Place of the 
abode of the Sun. Thou slayest the Asians and the Sati, in thy name 
of Young First-born. ‘Thy name is more potent than the gods, in thy 
name of the god who is in the centre of the barque. The youthful 
strength inspired by thy nostrils is spread through all the Thebais, in 
thy name of Young First-born. Thou smitest the heads of the impious, 
in thy name of Lord of Immolations. Thou cheerest the barque by 
a favorable breeze, in thy name of the goddess Ma. 
O being who hath formed his own body! 
O only Lord, sprung from Noun! 
O divine and self-created substance! 
O god who hath made the substance which is in him! 
O god who hath formed his own father, and to whom his mother bare 
him ! 


[Our commentator explains Sai by Africa. Voun is the heavenly 
ocean which surrounds all things, and over which, in Egyptian cos- 
mogony, floated the quickening breath of deity. Shu was the first 
fruit of this incubation, which produced all existence. The object 
of these litanies of Shu is thought to have been the propitiation of 
the five gods of Hermopolis, who are next addressed. | 


V. 
ADJURATION TO THE GODS OF HERMOPOLIS. 


Halt to ye, five great gods, come from Hermopolis! Ye who are not 
in heaven, who are not upon the earth, and who are bright with no 
splendor! Come to me: try the river for me: seal up whatsoever 
liveth therein ; that which batheth therein, let not pass. Close the 
mouths! (dis) Make fast the jaws! (zs) Even as is sealed up for- 
ever the dwelling of the sword, when the earth is enlightened in the 
east ; as is sealed up the edge of the sword of Anata and of Astarte, 
great goddesses, who conceive but bring not forth. They are sealed 
by the gods; they are created by Set. By that which is in heaven,, 
let the safety which is in you avail! 
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[Our commentator has no knowledge of these obscure crepuscular 
gods of Hermopolis, who were neither in heaven nor on earth. It 
would seem that as they have power over the monsters of the deep, 
their habitation might be in the turbid waters of the River. By “the 
dwelling of the sword” which “is sealed up forever,” he supposes 
may have been meant the place of some nocturnal massacre or ex- 
ecution, walled up at sunrise from religious motives. An immolation 
of this kind at Hermopolis, he tells us, is mentioned in the Ritual of 
the Dead. Anataand Astarte, being goddesses of carnage and des- 
truction, were represented as barren and presiding over sterility. } 


VI. 
ADORATION OF AMUN- RA-HARNACHIS. 


ADORATION of Amun-Ra-Harnachis, the self-created, who possesseth 
the earth from its commencement, composed by the divine cynocephali 
of the god Put-Api, to adore the majesty of the august god Amun- 
Put-To, when he shineth upon the Noun, which is the goddess Nou. 


These words are to be said on land and water :— 


Hail to thee, the only one, who hast formed thyself! Vast in his 
size, illimitable! Divine chief who hath the power of self-conception. 
Great flaming Uraei! Supreme virtue in mysterious forms! Mysterious 
soul, source of terrible power! King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Amun-Ra. Healthful and strong life, self-created, double horizon, hawk 
of the East, shining, enlightening, blazing! Spirit, more spirit than 
are the gods ; thou art hidden in the great Amun; in thy transforma- 
tions thou turnest him in the solar disk. God Totnen, more immense 
thar the gods, old man made young, traveller of the ages! Amun 
abiding in all things; thou art the god whose designs began the 
universe. 


Adjuration against any peril in the neighborhood of waters. 


Come to me, Lord, strong and healthful life of the gods ; destroy 
for me all danger from all things growing upon the river! Let them 
be for me as the pebbles upon land, and let all peril disappear as 
famine vanishes from inhabited places. 


{ Amun-Ra-Harnachis, we are told, the hawk-god of the two horizons, 
is the sun in his complete course, diurnal and nocturnal. The great 
Sphinx is a very ancient image of this deity. In the year 1 of the 
reign of Thothmes III., one of the sons of the monarch having come 
to pay his homage to the Sphinx, “it came to pass that the god spake 
to him with his own mouth, as a father speaketh to his son, saying to 
him, Behold me, my son Thothmes ; I am thy father Har-em-Chou- 
Khpra-Tum,” etc. This miraculous event is recorded on the stela 
forming the back of the small temple between the paws of the Sphinx. 

“The danger from things growing upon the river,” or out of the 
vegetation of the river, is supposed to refer to crocodiles, wild beasts, 
or venomous reptiles concealed in the rank growth on the banks. ] 
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VIL. 
* Hymn to Amun-RaA. 


Said by the divine cynocephali of the god Put-Api-To, in the great 
adorations of the god who is in the midst of them, whose bones are of 
silver, his flesh of gold, and the upper part of his head in true 
lapis-lacult, The divine cynocephali say :— 


O Amun, who hideth himself in the pupil of his own eye; Soul 
that flameth in his sacred eye, ..... to the holy transformations, 
he whom no one knoweth! Brilliant is his form ; his splendor hides 
him with a veil of light. Mystery of mysteries! Mystery unfathomed ! 
Hail to thee in the bosom of Nou! O thou whoin truth hast brought 
forth the gods, the breath of truth is in thy mysterious sanctuary ; 
by thee is illustrated thy mother Meru. Thou emittest rays of light, 
thou floodest the earth with thy splendor, until thou retirest to the 
mountain which is in the land of Aker. Thou who art adored upon 
the waters, the prolific earth adores thee ; the inmost parts of the 
wild beast are troubled when thy da7i passes the secret mountain. 
The spirits of the East hail thee, fearing the splendor of thy disk. 
The spirits of the Khen acclaim thee, when thy splendors shine in 
their faces. ‘Thou journeyest above another heaven, to which thine 
enemy hath no means of approach. The fire of thine ardors subdues 
the monster Ha-her: the fish Teshtu protect the waters of thy barque. 
Thou appointest the abode of the monster Oun-ti, whom Nub-ti 
smiteth with his sword. It is the god who hath seized the heaven 
and the earth in his whirlwind: his valor is mighty to destroy his 
enemy ; his spear is the instrument of death to the monster Oubn-ro; 
seizing him upon a sudden he restrains him, he masters him by force 
and compels him to return to his abode ; then devours his eyes, and 
this is his triumph. A consuming flame then devours him from head 
to foot; in its heat all his members are molten. ‘Thou forwardest 
thy servants by a favorable wind ; beneath thee the waves are calmed. 
Thy barque floats in joy, thy sails swell, since thou hast controlled 
the ways of the Author of evils. Sail on, ye sailing stars! sail on, ve 
heavenly lamps! you who keep your course with the wind. For thou 
art the couch of heaven: thy mother embraces thee when thou hast 
reached the horizon of the West ; the earth holds forth her two arms 
to receive thee, thou who art the adoration of all things that ai 
* paced iia 

{This hymn, again, is a production of the divine cynocephali, and 
addressed to the god Amun in his title of Put-Api-To. The singular 
description given of the god, whose bones are said to be of silver, his 
flesh of gold, and the upper part of his head in true lapis-lazuli, can 
only be understood, M. Chabas thinks, “to refer to a conventional 
figure of Amun, made in conformity to certain thaumaturgic formula, 
and intended to aid in conjurations. The material and employment 
of funereal amulets are carefully indicated in the Ritual of the Dead. 
They placed over the heart of the deceased a scarabzus of hard stone, 
ornamented with gold, when for the first time they performed the cere- 
mony called Ap-ro. Then, to give this talisman its virtues and effi- 
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cacity, they inscribed upon it the well-known formula, AZy heart, from 
my mother, etc.”” The monster Oubn-ro (lit. “Zaming-mouth) is some 
mythological malefic, or incarnation of the Evil Principle. 

In the passage, “ thy mother embraces thee,” the setting sun is 
represented as taking leave of the sky, and being received into the 
arms of the earth. ] 


Adjuration against lions, crocodiles, and the mouth of reptiles. 


Come to me, O Lord of the gods! Drive from me the lions who 
come from Meroé, the crocodiles who come out of the river, the 
mouths of all venomous reptiles who have quitted their dens. Stand 
still, O crocodile Mako, son of Set! Swim not with thy tail; 
brandish not thy paws; open not thy throat! Let the water become 
a flaming fire before thee! ‘Thou whom the thirty-seven gods have 
formed, who wast bound by the great Serpent of the sun, and who 
wast bound in bonds of metal before the barque of Phra—stand 
still, O crocodile Mako, son of Set! Protect me, Amun, thou the 
self-begotten ! 
Consecration of a talisman. 


These words are said over an image of Amun with four rams’ heads 
and a single neck, painted upon clay ; a crocodile under his feet, and 
the divine cynocephali to his right and his left hand, adoring him. 


[Though Egypt now has no ferocious beasts, except hyenas and a 
species of wolf, our commentator thinks that it may have been other- 
wise in the time of the Pharaohs. The allusions to them, and espe- 
cially to lions, are numerous in the papyri. The kings had trained 
lions whom they took with them to battle; and the exploits of the 
lion of Ramses If. were commemorated in the poem of Penta-Our. In 
a letter written by the scribe Katisar to his master the scribe Bek-en- 
Ptah, allusion is made to the food of lions, of Aahesu, and of beeves. 
Now the animal called Aafes is portrayed in the pictures on the 
tombs of Sakkarah ; it has a single long horn in the forehead, long 
legs, and a very short tail. If the exact fidelity of the representation 
could be maintained, we should here have a portrait of the unicorn 
of tradition, treasured, perhaps, in a menagerie of rare animals. 

The image of Amun with four rams’ heads, adored by cynocephali, 
is of not unfrequent occurrence in Egyptian amulets and talismans, 
and was probably considered a very potent charm. The words of the 
text contain the formula of consecration. ] 


VIIL 
FORMUL/ FOR CHARMING THE WATERS. 
Toa be sung upon all waters. 


The masters say this in sprinkling their subordinates. Tt is a true mystery 
of the twofold great abode. 


Ecc of water diffused upon the earth, essence of the divine cyno- 
cephali, great in the upper and great in the lower heaven, dwelling 
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in the nests in the midst of the waves! I have come forth with thee 
from the water; I pass with thee into thy nest. I am Khem, of 
Coptos. I am Khem, lord of the land Kebu. 


These words are recited over a hard egg, placed in the hand of one who 
standeth on the forepart of the cabin. Tf any beast should desire to come 
Sorth from the water, he will be compelled to stay therein. 


[On the phrase “I am Khem,” etc., in which the adjurator assumes 
the character and name of the Egyptian Pan, M. Chabas remarks 
that this important part of the formula was accidentally omitted by 
the scribe and afterwards added at the foot, the omission and reference 
being indicated by a little cross of red ink, like the modern 
asterisk. | 


IX. 


I, I am he who proveth the warriors, who am from the lower heaven ; 
he whose name is not known. His name must not be spoken upon 
the bank of the river; for if one should speak it, it would consume 
him. His name must not be spoken upon land ; for if one should 
speak it, flames would burst forth. I am Shu, under the form of 
Phra, seated in the midst of the eye of my father. If whatsoever is 
in the water opens its mouth or brandishes its paws, I will cause the 
earth to fall into the abyss of waters, placing the south to the north, 
and all things upside down. 


[The adjurator here heightens the terror of his comminations. If 
the crocodile is not deterred by the threat of making the water a fire 
befure him, the adjurator will plunge the earth into the abyss and 
overturn creation. The power to execute this threat seems to have 
been contained in the unspeakable name, which the scribe has not 
ventured to record. | 

+ 2 
CoME to me, come to me, O image of the valiant in battle, O breath, 
only son, conceived yesterday and to-day brought forth! He who 
shall know thy name shall possess seventy-seven eyes and seventy- 
seven ears. Come to me! let my voice be heard, even as was heard 
the voice of the great goose Nakak, during the night. I am Bah, the 
great! 
To be said four times. 
XI. 
O Sout! I am Anubis-Sothis, son of Nephtys. 
To be said four times. 


XII. 
To left! Toright! Iam Anubis-Sothis, son of Phra. 
To be said four times, 
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[The goose Nakak is the mythologic fowl who laid the egg which 
was the earth. Bah is a form of Hapi, the god Nile. The adjura- 
tor assumes the styles and characters of the deities he invokes. 
M. Chabas considers these two sections to be condensed formule, 
easily remembered, to be used in urgent cases and sudden emergencies. } 


XIII. 


ists hath stricken with her wing; she hath closed the mouth of the 
river and caused the fish to lie upon the water. No one can now 
dip up a vessel of water ; the water sinks and rises ; the tears of the 
goddess fall upon the water, for Horus hath grievously wounded his 
mother. Her tears fall in the water: the river-mouth, called of the 
Monkey, is filled with fish, and that of the Star with branches of 
trees. Isis having pronounced these words, the crocodiles disap- 
peared. She did the work of safety, and rescue has come! 


[The allusion in this section is to a well-known mythological legend. 
Horus, the son of Isis, made war upon Set, the power of Evil (Sat- 
an). Set was defeated, but in the moment of victory, Isis prevented 
Horus from slaying his rival. Horus, in a paroxysm of blind fury, 
turned upon his mother and smote off her head, upon which Thoth 
replaced it by the head of a cow. ] 


XIV. 


PaPaROKA! Paparoka! Paparroa! no breath in the nostrils, no 
breath for the recitation! 


Let this be said upon land and water. 


{ am Horus-Sheki. 
To be said four times. 


[These words, Paparoka and Paparroa, are not Egyptian, but in an 
unknown tongue. M. Chabas surmises that they were borrowed from 
some South African dialect. | 


XV. 
ComE down, come down! on the right hand of heaven, on the right 
hand of earth! Amun arises as a king in healthful and strong life ; 
he hath taken the white crown of the whole world. 

The adjurator must say :— 

O thou who walkest athwart the closure of their mouths, let all rep- 
tiles be shutup! . . . . By the terror of thy might, O Amun! 

XVI. 


Hatt to thee, Monkey seven cubits in stature! Whose eye is of 
Katamer, whose lip is flame, whose words have all a pleasing warmth. 
Let what is in the water be quieted, and let thy safety be shown forth ! 
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XVII. 


BE not against me: I am Amun. I am Anhur, the good guardian ; 
I am the great master of the sword. 

Arising —1 am Mentu. 

Murmuring—I1am Soutekh. Lift not thy two arms against me, 
for I am Sothis. 

Ending — 1 am Shetu. 


Then the animals in the water will not come out of it; those who have 
left the water will not return to it; and those who float upon the water 
will be like corpses, and their mouths closed, even as are closed the seven 
great Secrets, with a closure that is eternal, 


XVIII. 


O Nema of heaven! (4s) Nemma with the large head, the protu- 
berant back, and the deformed legs! O great column, beginning in the 
upper and the lower heaven! O Lord of the great Body that rests in 
Heliopolis! great master of the Life that reposes in Busiris! Thou 
who wast suckled by the nurse who tended thee by day and watched 
thee by night, and who wast cared for even as Osiris was cared for in 
the secret place. The day of burial in On. Iam the lionof..... 
who hath appeared as a pheenix. O thou who transformedst thyself 
into the monkey Kafi, then into a decrepit old man, make favorable 
the waters by which thou sendest me! O thou who hast established 
thyself in the City of the White Wall ; who hast said, Let there be 
made for me a shrine seven cubits in height ; and who art a Nekhta 
of seven cubits. I said to thee: Thou canst not enter a shrine of 
eight cubits ; but as thou art a Nekhta of seven cubits, thou didst 
enter therein and take thy repose there. 

The shrine opens! He who is therein hath the face of the ape 
Kafi. Words! (ds) Fire! (és) The child of a young baboon. 


{We suppress our astonishment at this unprecedented invocation, 
and continue to follow our commentator. Nemma was one of the 
disguises of Osiris. He had a deformed figure, with two heads, one 
human, one of a hawk. The great Lord who rests in On, and in 
Busiris, is again Osiris, whose scattered limbs were found by Isis and 
buried in various places. The disguises and consequent names of 
Osiris (when vanquished by, and fleeing from the power of evil) were 
very numerous, and the knowledge of them all was an important part 
of the initiation in the mysteries. The secret nursing alluded to was 
that performed by Isis, who having finally collected the fragments of the 
body of Osiris, made from them an infant, which she nursed in great 
secrecy, for fear of the triumphant enemy Typhon or Set. From this 
arose the fable of the phoenix, as that of the disguise of the gods of 
Greece from the previous legend. M. Chabas confesses himself 
somewhat uncertain about the conclusion of the passage, and the 
mysterious proceedings at Memphis, the City of the White Wall.] 
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XIX, 
O THovu who art in the northern sanctuary of Neith, in the tribunal 
of the examination of words! O Lords of the south and the north 
of the temple, turn your faces toward him who is upon the water. 
Osiris is upon the water ; the eye of Horus is beside him: propitious 
be the waters by which thou sendest. O thou who art established in 
Memphis, who hast said: Let there be made for me a shrine of seven 
cubits ; and to whom it hath been said: O man of eight cubits, of a 
surety thou canst not enter therein! But it was made for thee, and 
thou didst repose therein. The crocodile Mako, the son of Set, drawetb 
nigh ; he openeth it; he sees him who is within, and who hath the 
face of the ape Kafi, the mane of the ape Aani. Words! (é7r) Fire! 
(ter) I will not say that: I will not repeat it. Mako, the son of Set, 
shall say that ; he, he shall repeat it. 


These words to be said on all waters containing crocodiles. 


[Mako, the crocodile, the son of Set or Typhon, went forth in pur- 
suit of Osiris. In the City of the White Wall, Memphis, he overtook 
him, in the form of a man of seven cubits in height, who had caused 
a shrine to be made, proportioned to his stature, and concealed him- 
self in it. Mako opened this shrine, but finding in it a personage of 
deformed figure, with the head and mane of an ape or baboon, was 
baffled. The concluding words are supposed to be a protest of the 
adjurator that he would never reveal the secret of Osiris, but that 
Mako would tell his father Set what he had seen. | 


XX. 
CHAPTERS FOR THOSE DWELLING IN THE COUNTRY. 
A. 


O tHov who art recalled by the voice of the warden, Horus hath 
cried: let the fields be quiet! And at his word the beasts of the 
field departed. Let Isis, my good mother, cry out for me, and 
Nephtys, my sister ; and let safety dwell to the south of me, to the 
north, to the west, and to the east!. Let the mouths of the lions and 
the hyenas be shut fast, the heads of all animals with long tails, that 
feed upon flesh and drink blood. Let them depart; let them cease 
to hear! On account of the darkness of the night; not for the light 
of day. On account of that which is invisible, not for that which is 
visible. 
For a perfect guard during the night. 

Arouse thee, bad dog! Come, let me tell thee what thou hast to do 
this night. Thou wast tied ; art thou not loosed? It is Horus who 
layeth these commands upon thee :— Let thy face be the open sky ; 
let thy jaws be unpitying! Massacre like the god Her-Shafi ; mangle 
like the goddess Anata. Let the hairs upon thy back be like wires 
of steel! Imitate Horus; be terrible as Set! Go to the south, the 
north, the east and the west. All the country is open to thee, and 
nothing will hinder thee when thou usest thy jaws in my defence ; 
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when thou usest thy jaws against wild beasts ; when thou usest thy 
jaws upon my road, setting thy face against the stranger. With 
power I invest thee to repel, to render deaf; to thee is given the 
darkness of the night, not the clarity of the day, for thou art the 
valiant, the terrible warden. 

Having said: Safety! safety is effected. 


[Having had formulas of incantations for perils upon the waters, 
our text now gives us those protective of houses and fields. The 
first allusions are to mythologic events: Isis, fleeing from Typhon, 
wandered about the plains and marshes of Lower Egypt, and while 
hunting for the child of Nephtys, was assisted by Horus, and dogs 
summoned by him, who also cleared away the ferocious beasts. 
After prologuizing these facts, the adjurator addresses his dog as he 


unchains him. ] 
B. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER TO MAKE FAST THE CLOSURES. 


I MAKE fast the closures by my mother, the goddess Rannu, who 
hath two legs... .. I stay in the country. Horus protects me; I 
place my confidence in the efficacious book, by which is given me to- 
day power to make quail lions, and turn back men ; which muzzles 
the mouths of lions, hyenas, and wolves, and the jaws of long-tailed 
beasts, who devour flesh and drink blood. Which muzzles the mouth 
of Hai—of the leopard—of Tapulma—of the lioness—of the 
indiscreet woman —of the woman of evil life — of all wicked men, 
smiting their limbs with palsy, hindering the natural workings of flesh 
and of bones, and rendering them manifest to sight — in the darkness 
of the night, not in the clarity of the day. 


For complete guard during the night. 
Shatabuta! Artabuhuia! thou art the valiant, the terrible warden. 
Having said: Safety! safety ts attained. 


{Rannu is the goddess of agriculture, represented in the form of a 
serpent, sometimes with legs. The exorcisms against “indiscreet 
women” and “women of evil life,” placed among wild beasts, as 
equally obnoxious, give our commentator occasion to remark upon 
the purity of domestic life among the Egyptians, and the respect paid 
to women. ‘The Egyptian’s establishment was a family, not a harem. 
Women were associated in the honors paid their husbands, and re- 
ceived public honors themselves. A woman could mount the throne. 
In funereal inscriptions the name of the mother of the deceased is of 
more frequent occurrence than that of the father. Other papyri have 
flings at women of evil life, in one case calling them “heaps of 
malignities,” and “bags full of deceits.” With these may be com- 
pared the invectives against evil women in various parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The words, Shatabuta, Artabuhuia have a sign indicating 
that they are names of animals ; but what animals, our commentator 
can not say. ] 
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.. 
List oF Macic NAMES. 


Atir-ATisu! Atirkaha-Atisu! Samumatmu-Atisu! Samuanernui- 
Atisu! Samutekairiu-Atisu! Samutekbaiu-Atisu ! Samuzekarza-Atisu ! 
Tuouarhasa! Kina! Hama! Senenfta-Baital-Satita! Anrohakata- 
Satita! Haubaalra-Hairi! 


With this surprising peroration, this remarkable ritual concludes. 
These mysterious words, be they names of unknown deities or words 
of magic might, our learned commentator says he can not explain. 
They belong to no tongue known to have been spoken by mortal man, 
Words of this kind are found in the works of the gnostics and hermetie 
writers, and in all treatises on magic. As the exact reproduction of 
them by speech or writing was an essential part of the incantation, 
they have probably been accurately preserved, though not understood, 
as the old Aturian parrot, mentioned by Humboldt, preserved the 
unintelligible language of a perished race. 

This papyrus, M. Chabas thinks, though written at a time which 
is itself pre-historic for the Western world, is yet a transcript from a 
much older hieratic manuscript, the archaisms of which are in 
some places modernised. If then we suppose that the meanings of 
these mystic words were lost in the time of this older scribe, since he 
offers no translation of them, they must belong to the speech of a 
vanished people of unimaginable antiquity. They might be a part of 
that awful charm in Merlin’s book which not even the master-wizard 
himself could read,— 


“Writ in a language that has long gone by ; 
So long that mountains have arisen since 
With cities on their flanks.” 


Our readers will not fail to remark the curious identification of the 
worshipper with the deity, so common in Egyptian rituals, and which 
we are at a loss whether to look upon as a confusion of thought or 
the shadow of a more spiritual faith. 

Finally, we observe with satisfaction that our ancient and nameless 
adept has confined himself to such magic as is in itself irreprehen- 
sible ; and whether closing the jaws of crocodiles, opening those of 
the house-dog, or banning illicit fascinations from the neighborhood 
of his virtuous home, his intents and desires are alike moral, rezsonable, 
and benign. 

Wn. HAnpD Browne. 
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THE GOSPEL OF LABOR. 


(WHAT THE SOUTH SAYS TO HER CHILDREN.) 


HAVE smoothed from my forehead its sadness: 
’Tis over! Thank Heaven therefor! 
I would hide now with garments of gladness 
The sackcloth and ashes of war. 


Not a word of the Past/ It has perished, 
’ Gone down in its beauty and bloom: 
Yet because it so proudly was cherished, 

Shall we sigh out our years at its tomb? 


By the duty and honor undaunted, 
Still steadfast and stern as can be; 
By the laurels a Jackson has planted, 
By the hopes that we buried with Lee — 


Let us wrest from the future the guerdons 
That to resolute purpose belong ; 

Let us fling from our spirits their burdens, 
And quit us like men, and be strong! 


I bring you, compatriots, brothers 
(As largess ye dare not disdain, 
Like Nature’s, that bountiful mother’s), 
Savannahs as smooth as the main. 


My valleys shall whiten all over 
With snows never born of the cold, 
And grain like a Midas shall cover 
Every slope that it touches with gold. 


The clink of the artisan’s hammer 
Shall scare from the forest its glooms ; 
In the brake shall the water-fowl’s clamor 
Be drowned by the clash of the looms. 


Then up from your torpor, ye sleepers! 
The dream ye are dreaming deceives : 

Go forth to the fields with the reapers, 
And garner the prodigal sheaves. 
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With flocks gladden meadow and mountain, 
With tinkling herds speckle each hill, 

And blend with the plash of the fountain 
The rumble and roar of the mill. 


Brave hearts that have wielded the sabre, 
Staunch spirits that stood by the gun, 
Take heed to the Gospel of Labor: 
The old dispensation is done! 


Put hands to the plough of endeavor, 
Plant foot in the deep-furrowed track ; 
Set face to the future, and never 
One wavering moment look back. 


For none who despairingly centre 

Their thoughts on the By-gone, and ban 
The Present, are fitted to enter 

The on-coming kingdom of man! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


SLAVES OF THE RING. 
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“Godi, Firenze, poi che sei si grande, 
Che per mare e per terra batti 1’ali, 





E per lo Inferno il tuo nome si spande!”’— Dante. 


RT-MAGIC is superseded now-a-days. To be sure, the sterile 

fancies of certain of our modern vulgar are sown with the tares 
of spiritualistic phantasmata, just as farmers whose land is too poor 
to grow wheat put in crops of oats or rye. But true magic has gone 
out from us — expelled, doubtless, by the more wonderful realities and 
the more impressive faery arts of actual science. The carpet of Peri- 
banou, the sofa of the Princess Maryam, have no need to exist in the 
fancies of us who dwell in the presence of Mr. Pullman’s palace-cars, 
and M. Nadar’s balloons. The Afreets and Jins who came hurtling 
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in upon the City of Brass at the summons of the talisman, are in 
fact not half so wonderful as the remote and various and compli- 
cated machinery set in motion now-a-days by a twelve-year-old boy, 
perchance, who, seated at his apparatus, and carelessly tapping with 
his finger upon an insignificant brass button, excites all the world to 
wonder, pity, sympathy, and the abundant gush of charity, by the 
telegraphic announcement that “Chicago is in flames!” So again 
we of to-day, in the contemporary fortunes of some of the Emperors 
and Presidents.who need not be named, have been witnesses to more 
rapid and unexampled successes, and more tremendous misfortunes 
and disasters, than those even which startled the ancients in the life 
of that Polycrates whom Herodotus chronicled and Lucian satirised. 

So much for the transcendence of modern known forces over all 
the powers of the Schedim, all the mysteries of the Cabbalah, all the 
secret and recondite resources of the Kischuph, and all those other 
higher and lower magic influences in the supposititious contemplation 
of which the elder world was used to find an awful recreation, like 
shuddering children relating ghost-stories by the firelight on winter 
evenings, when the wind howls plaintively without, and the half 
moonlight creeps with spectral indefiniteness in at the frosted window- 
panes. But this is not all of it; in the exhibition of the power of ua- 
known influences also, in those speciosa miracula which may not be 
classified nor coOrdinated, the modern time offers a pomp and parade 
of various circumstance such as all the Izeds, Deevs, Fervers, Am- 
schaspands, Sephisoths and Jins that ever danced around the rim of 
Jemschid’s cup, or flitted athwart the face of Iskender’s mirror, or 
were summoned in obedience to Solomon’s signet, or at the touch of 
Virgilius’s potent wand, would never have ventured to set upon the 
scene. Modern ordinary gentile practice outruns the utmost antici- 
pation of that secret doctrine, that mystic symbolism, that profound 
and awful aiveyua of the Greeks. Archimago would to-day be merely 
a second-class Conjuror ; the city of Irem-el-Emad, which was built by 
Sheddad the son of Ad the greater, for all its paradisaic splendors of 
gold and pearl and musk and saffron and ambergris, its gates of ruby, 
its columns of chrysolite, and its streets paved with jacinth, is a piece 
of minor magic in comparison with the diablerie just now performing 
in the city of Tweedabad ; and all the “ cabbalistry ” of the Jins that 
is recorded in the mystic pages of the Scalentha/ is a thing of daily 
transaction in the broad country of Radeekalistan and its capital 
Deevelishabad. 

The bother is, Radeekalistan is too close around us, and Tweeda- 
bad and Deevelishabad too near neighbors to us in time and place 
for us to appreciate their mysteries. If they only lay beyond Mount 
Kaf, now, and were older than Haroon-er-Raschid! But as it is, we 
put aside our //erald, our Nation, our Daily What-not, witha pish! ora 
pshaw! or a frown, or a sigh, or an objurgation or a smile, as the case 
may be, and pull down our copy of the Arabian Nights, and reading, 
imagine ourselves translated at once from the land of plain, hard 
fact to the ethereal region of fiction. There is no more signal instance 
of self-deception than this, as may readily be shown. 

For, taking an extreme case, the most striking and curious feature 
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in these romantic fictions, whether of Oriental or Western origin, is 
the compulsion exerted by the TALISMAN over all the powers of the 
nether world. The most ferocious and most tremendous of the 
cacodemons, the most amiable and ethereal of the higher spirits, 
genie, Afrite, sylph, gnome, are bound in abject and unresisting, un- 
questioning servitude to the meanest of mankind, nay to the very 
asses and the foals of asses, if only they happen to possess the 
amulet or the mystic resolvent, whatsoever it may be. A genie who 
can build a palace in a night and commands the services of a hundred 
thousand princes of Jinnistan, each of whom commands a hundred 
thousand jegions of lesser demons, grovels and abases himself at the 
feet of a dirty little blear-eyed scoundrel of a magician, and painfully 
drudges for him—why? Why don’t he wring the fellow’s head off? 
Forsooth, the magician has a three half-penny pickle-pot, or a one- 
eyed sparrow in a box, or a brass candlestick, or a pewter ring, or 
some bit of rubbish or other, to which by an awful, inexplicable 
mystery the Generalissimo of the powers of darkness Must bow down! 
In the name of Allah, wHy? 

Why should the mere utterance of “ Open Sesame” disclose all the 
secrets of the cavern to Ali Baba? Why should the simple fact that 
he possessed the verbum mirificum enable Archimago to call — 


“out of deep darkness dread 
Legions of sprites, the which, like little flies, 
Fluttering about his ever damnéd head,” 
hastened with servile readiness to do his outrageous bidding? Why, 
in fact, should the verbum mirificum itself have such force that, like 
the fabled Remora, it could obstruct, or like the equally fabled Roc, 
transcend the operations of Nature? What potency could there be in 
a chance blow upon the seal of Solomon or a gentle friction on the 
lamp of the Magian that was able to summon to the aid of Sheddad 
or Aladdin all the subordinates of Haroot and Maroot, and loose even 
those mighty genii themselves as they hung suspended by the feet in 
the silent abysses of that monstrous pit in Babil, and constrain them 
as Prospero forced Ariel — 
“to tread the ooze of the salt deep, 
To run upon the sharp wind of the North; 


To do his business in the veins of the earth, 
When it is bak’d with frost”? 


Why should this power dwell in a symbol, moreover, when it is denied 
to the symbol’s master and maker, just as the brazen serpent erected 
by Moses cured the pestilence that Moses himself could not cure? 
Angelica, in Ariosto, is only an ordinary person until she puts the 
ring into her mouth, and then like a flash she shoots aloft and disap- 
pears from Ruggiero’s sight. Why should that mediaeval signet draw 
Charlemagne so irresistibly to his mistress, and when she was dead, 
to her cadaver, until the shrewd bishop searched for and found it, 
when the Emperor’s affections were so vehemently turned towards him 
that he was oppressed and alarmed, and to free himself cast the talis- 
man into a lake and so procured the foundation of Aix-la-Chapelle 
—for by the lake the Emperor pitched his tent and built his capital, 
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and there lived and there died? Even Solomon had no power over 
the ring — he who was master of all the forces of air and secrets of 
earth — for when Aschmedai, his captive, chained and abject, once 
got possession of this wonderful signet, lent to him in compensation 
for the happy answer to a puzzling conundrum (so the Talmudists 
say), the demon straightway swallowed the king, burst his fetters, 
sailed aloft into the firmament, spewed Solomon out of his mouth 
upon a desolate island four hundred leagues away, and then returning, 
put on the monarch’s shape and reigned a long time unquestioned in 
his stead. 

' Whence this magic of the Rrnc then — for the ring is the symbolli- 
cal talisman —to exert such compulsion and enforce such extensive 
and unquestioning obedience? 


“Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this ‘rounded’ O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


Now this, the extremest problem, the most mysterious mystery of 
the old romance and the Arabian fable — the SLAVERY oF THE RING, 
to wit —is just the strangest anomaly, the most inexplicable fact in the 
complicated and many-colored fabric of modern civilisation. Not all 
the luxuriant fancy of Sheherazade in its most unbridled moments 
would have ventured to conceive nor her tongue to, utter the tenth 
part of the wonders wrought in our day by the conjurors —a loathly 
set— who possess the magic rings and inscrutable talismans now 
potent in that land of Radeekalistan so conspicuous in our modern 
geography. The magician of the period is a thousand times lower, 
viler, meaner, more leprous and despicable than the magician was in - 
the time of Barses or the time of Virgilius; yet his magic has a 
thousand-fold wider scope, and the power of his ring is a thousand- 
fold greater and more irresistible now than it was then. Here, for 
\ example, by the mere careless rubbing of an ill-made emerald ring a 
eertain fat scoundrel has made himself tyrant of the great city of 
Tweedabad, and feeds upon its people like a ghoul, and empties its 
treasury like the master-thief of Herodotus, and breaks bars and 
prisons like the Afrite who clove the wall asunder where Camaralzaman 
was incarcerated. Here is another fat and licorish hound, by magic 
of his ring controlling the wonderful Afrite Cash, chief of the Princes 
of the Powers of the Earth, and through this mastery obtaining the 
services and observance and even worship of all the people of Radeek- 
alistan. Here was a gang of knaves who manipulated only the rusty 
hoop of a whiskey barrel by way of ring, yet through its potency not 
long since put spells upon the eyes and tongues and hands of all the 
officers and deputies of the court of Deevelishabad. Here is a covey 
of fanatic Dervishes spinning in a brazen ring, and so manufacturing 
unlimited quantities of that sordid, cloudy, flimsy but unquestioned 
stuff called Public Opinion. Here is the Great Sanhedrim, sitting to 
pull their beards on the divans of the palace of Deevelishabad and 
make laws for the land, so wrought upon by the magic forces of the 
divers golden and brazen rings near by that they have been persuaded 
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to fetter and obstruct the laboring men of all Radeekalistan with 
heavy chains, and close its ports to commerce, and sink its ships in 
their docks. Nay more, here is the great King himself of Radeek- 
alistan, the noble and magnificent Peepul, whose voice is as the 
voice of Allah, and whose pedigree is as long as the tails of the apes 
of Borneo before they were rubbed off, whose heart is mighty as the 
crowing of a cock by moonlight, and whose soul as big as the land of 
Bumpcumha (where the simple eructation of infants soundeth louder 
than thunder among the everlasting hills) — here sits the immemorial 
monarch Peepul, tattered and distressed and starving in his prairies, 
ring-fenced-in like a forgotten sheep enclosed in hurdles, a slave to a 
dozen or so of the filthiest knaves that ever raked in garbage! 

3y what magic have the rings this power over Radeekalistan and 
its cities, over its monarch Peepul and his subjects, over its soil and 
its products, its industry, its trade, its currency, its freedom, its very 
life, so that this handful of scurvy rogues are able to circumvent the 
course of Nature and mar God’s best handiwork as they please ; 
making water run up hill, and blood turn to curd, and manly thought 
exhale itself in saffron gaseous fogginess? How comes this Slavery 
of the Ring? The modern riddle is as inexplicable as the ancient one. 
and Davus sum, non Gdipus. 

To be sure, our contemporary experience seems to go to confirm 
the old-time conjecture that a large part of the ring’s talismanic 
virtue lay in the ring’s essential form and figure. As the butler 
observes in Addison’s comedy,* “the wand, look ye, is to make a 
circle ; and if he once gets the ghost in a circle, then he has him! 
A circle, you must know, is a conjurér’s trap.” When Benvenuto 
Cellini and his friends went into the Coliseum to conjure, and were 
assailed by 100,000 demons lively as fleas and malicious as sand-flies. 
they had only to get within the magic circle described by the 
enchanter’s wand to be entirely safe. We know from Lucretius that 
all the wonders of the Samothracian mysteries were wrought through 
the instrumentality of iron rings, doubtless similar to those worn by 
the priests of Jupiter, and those bestowed upon the initiated of Eleusis. 
The ring was anciently the symbol of power — nay, the very name for 
ring was originally symdo/um. Pharaoh put his ring upon Joseph’s 
hand as a proof of the power he bestowed upon him, and the people 
cried: “ Bow the knee!” The ring was also the accepted emblem 
of fidelity in civil engagements — éntegritas fidei — fidet sacramentum — 
and for this reason, probably, it has been accepted as the official 
designation of the magistracy of that model city, TTweedabad. 
Brahma, in his character of creator, is always feigned to wear a ring, 
and both Egyptians, Persians, and Hindoos accepted it as the emblem 
of eternity. Prometheus, when he was released, wore a ring in which 
was set a fragment of the Caucasian rock, that so he might seem still 
chained to it and the word of Jupiter be preserved inviolate. And 
all fable, from the domestic legends of the poultry-yard, which feign 
that a cock may be held immovable within a circle of chalk, to the 
immemorial parable of Gyges, and the beauiful wild story of the youth 
whom Venus claimed for her bridegroom because he hung his wedding 








* The Drummer. 
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ring upon a finger of her statue, is full of testimony to the universal 
belief in rings as sources of supernatural power and emblems of 
supernatural forces. The wedding-ring was asserted to be the 
fabrication of that earliest and most ingenious of artificers, Tubal 
Cain, who made it to please the original Adam himself, and made it 
circular and without end to symbolise the endurance of the union 
thereby cemented. Hence none but distracted Puritans and design- 
ing Free-Lovers have ever contemplated abolishing what Sam Butler 
styles “that tool of matrimony.” ‘The magic ring was itself a marriage 
ring, its bond indissoluble, and its virtues never declining. It is 
“vinculum, non gestamen,” Pliny tells us.- Its sortilegy too was always 
confessed from the day when Sir Gawaine, placing the ring upon his 
bride’s finger in perfect faith and knightly self-abnegation, transmuted 
the “loathly lady” into a queen of love and beauty, unto that deli- 
cious hour of romance in which the wedding-ring bestowed a holy and 
gracious soul upon the else perfect sprite Undine. So the ring, the 
type of power, the symbol of faith, the emblem of everlasting things, 
the seal of unending union, came to have a power in itself, the natural 
growth of its various functions and vicarious powers. It was the 
figure which ancient money took; and the nimbus of divinity, the 
gloria of superior intelligences and superhuman embodiments, took 
that figure also. So it became a talisman, and was admitted to have 
force for working charms and spells. It cured cramps and colics ; 
it was a guarantee against the evil eye, and noxious fascinations of 
every sort. The children of the Rosy Cross feigned to be able to 
imprison in it the bodies of sylphs, fairies, and salamanders, and such 
was the familiar who counselled with Paracelsus from the pommel of 
his sword and helped Dr. Dee out of the clear prison of crystal. The 
Abbé de Corbie once lost his official ring, mislaying it in the convent 
refectory ; and not being able to find it, pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against the unknown thief who had doubtless carried 
it off. Immediately the Abbé’s favorite raven, a bird noted for his 
aplomb, began to dwindle, peak and pine, lost feathers, flesh and 
spirits, and would incontinently have died had not some one happily 
searched his nest, found there the ring, thus removing him from under 
the dreadful ban and restoring to him his embonpoint.* 

Granting all these things, however, conceding the full force and 
efficacy claimed for the Ring, admitting all its mystery of magic, and 
that, as has been said of the nuptial ring :— 


“Though small of body, it contains 
The extreme of pleasure and of pains; 
Has no beginning, nor no end; 
Is hollower than the falsest friend ; 
And if it trap some heedless zany, 
Or in its magic circle any 
Have entered, from its sorcery 
No power on earth can set them free ”— 


granting all this, and giving the freest and widest margin to the very 
general proposition that “ the world itself is a miracle, and all its op- 
erations, the highest and the lowest, have their play therein,” ¢ and 





*Dunlap. History of Fiction. t Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 
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there still remains a monstrous fertium guid behind, unexplained, in- 
explicable. ‘There is something here too deep for the Kischuph, too 
momentous for the Cabbalah or the Cabiri. The tremendous facts 
that confront us in the history of the sorcery of modern rings are not 
such as may be airily put aside upon the rapier point of a guodlibet. 
The Djins of Mount Kaf indeed may dread Hadeed (iron) and 
submit to rings made of it; and the brass which is so large a com- 
ponent element in the rings of to-day may very well overcrow the 
spirits of our modern sedater life, even as Antony’s demon was sub- 
dued by the subtler wit and keener selfishness of Octavius ; but there 
is a residuum still in the retort which will not come over, no matter 
how shrewdly we torture it or cunningly cajole it. 

And besides, it is undeniable that the magic force of many of the 
most powerful talismanic rings of former times has diminished before 
modern skepticism. The ring to-day is certainly not admitted to 
have unlimited power as the bond of a covenant ; nor will a house 
any more assuredly prosper if built upon the ground where fairy rings 
once were trod, even though Oberon and Titania had held their revels 
there. The Bucentaur is hogged and rotting in his oozy docks ; nor 
does Venice, assembled on his gilded deck, any longer drop the im- 
memorial ring into the sea, and cry, “ We espouse thee, O Sea! asa 
token of our perpetual dominion over thee!” What hath come over 
the Marriage Ring that it should have lost its posy so completely ?— 


*“ And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever, 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold forever.” 





That primeval efficacy and old-time symbolism no longer exist ; 
indeed, in some localities in Radeekalistan the signification of the 
wedding-ring seems to have been absolutely reversed, so that (as for 
instance in the practice of the people of Shecargoshore) it is no 
longer the symbol of a perpetual union, but the guarantee of a speedy 
Separation ; and ingenious husbands, seeking a remedy, have fancied 
that there would be greater security for them were they to substitute 
some other ring in its place; such a one, for example, as that about 
which Poggio and Rabelais jested, and Prior so gaily sung. 

But, conceding to Rings all the mystery and all the potency that 
can be claimed for them, and there is still lacking an explanation for 
the most characteristic of modern phenomena: the abject submission 
with which the giants of these days accept the Slavery of the Ring, 

. and scramble to do its “earthy and abhorred commands.” Here is 
the problem of the age: the subjection of the giants to the dwarfs ; 
of the wise to the foolish ; of the strong to the weak ; of the pure to 
the infamously corrupt — 

“For they all pine in bondage; body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bend 
Before that Power, to which supreme control 
Over their wills by their own weakness lent, 
Makes all its many names omnipotent.” 
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Here is art-magic with a veritable glamour surpassing all necromancy ! 
Here is a problem of Rings that will not be solved by the adroitest 
arts of Dactylomancy ! 

For example, in investigating the modern magic of Rings, there is 
no need to hunt through the provinces of misgoverned Radeekalistan, 
nor investigate the monstrous municipal processes of Tweedabad, 
Deevelishabad, Shecargoshore, Drabashah, Hubadub, Reschedpore, 
Pootigal, and other great cities that have sprung up in that country. 
There is not.a little paschalik anywhere but withers and perishes 
under the evil eye of some ring-master or combination of ring- 
masters, who collect, manipulate and transmute the suffrage, and 
farm the revenue to their own selfish advantage and the popular dam- 
nification. Here are a thousand honest, thrifty, practical voters, 
eager to have good government, earnest to control and reduce the 
taxation that is devouring them, twisted round the fingers of a half- 
dozen scurvy adventurers, who have no means besides their plunder, 
no character outside their reputation for clever knavery, and who toil 
not, but spin most indomitably all sorts of webs for all sorts of flies. 
How is it possible for such vermin to infest the walks and suck the 
blood of such communities, except upon the hypothesis of their pos- 
session of talismanic rings of immeasurable magic potency ? 

Here is a great assemblage of the people of Radeekalistan, three 
millions of them at the very least, drawn together at the suggestion 
of the sovereign ruler Peepul, upon the broad plains of Hustinghar, 
to choose a Grand Vizier who shall administer the government for a 
term of years. The voice of Peepul, and the voices of nearly all the 
assemblage, is loudly in favor of the wise, the eloquent, the instructed 
Jaffar, the last and greatest of the honorable and noble family of the 
Barmekees, and it seems to be a thing assured that Radeekalistan is 
to be happy and prosperous under the wise and temperate govern- 
ment of Jaffar-el-Barmekee. But there are certain eunuchs of 
Peepul’s court who have had more or less to do with the Vizier’s office 
ever since it was created, and who call themselves “ the Ring,” with 
that sublime assurance for which eunuchs and knaves and necro- 
mancers have ever been conspicuous. These men have made certain 
propositions to Jaffar, concerning patronage and percentage, etc., and 
Jafiar has rejected them with scorn, and they now resort to the in- 
scrutable sorcery of the Ring to prevent him from becoming Vizier. 
They meet secretly in a tent on the plains of Hustinghar, in the 
midst of the excited people ; they gain the easy ear of Peepul, they 
send about a swarm of busy flies to buzz in the ears of the multitude, 
and when the election comes off, how it has happened nobody knows, 
but Jaffar is overwhelmingly defeated, and that little black-faced, 
cringing, sneering hunchback, Hel-ma-Gog, the son of the slave, is 
elected Vizier! If not art-magic, what is this? 

The Great Council of each Paschalik of Radeekalistan is composed 
of the Elders and worshipful men of the province, who assemble at 
the chief city to make laws and drink wine —for Radeekalistan is a 
heathen country, and given to wine-bibbing, save only the Pashalik of 
Hubadub, which hath ordained that whosoever desireth wine should 
go abroad and take it at his neighbor’s expense. These Elders and 
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worshipful men come together with the purpose of ordaining good 
laws ; but such is the glamour thrown by the rings upon all such as- 
semblies that they find it impossible to enact other than bad ones ; 
being in the precise condition of him who said that he saw the ex- 
cellent and approved it, but pursued the. execrable nevertheless. So 
Cousin Feenix started for church, but his wilful legs walked off with 
him to a gambling-house. 

Most conspicuous among the magic Rings by means of which all 
Radeekalistan is held spell-bound, like the Prince of the Black 
Islands with his beautiful body and lifeless indurated porphyrine legs, 
is the Ring of El Tarifa, which encircles in its iron bonds the Hall 
of the Great Sanhedrim, and has the singular effect upon each mem- 
ber of that Great Council (save a few who have taken the precaution 
to wear amulets against its malign influences in their pocket-books) 
of making them say Yes upon all occasions when they ought to say 
No, and Vo when they should say Yes. The most ingenious philoso- 
phers have never been able satisfactorily to determine how this Ring 
works precisely, but the result of its operations is notorious. Ra- 
deekalistan, as is well known, while possessing the various industries 
of so large and flourishing a country, is yet mainly an agricultural 
region. Its commerce and especially its manufactures are mere in- 
cidents to the tremendous development of its productive forces. It 
is not to its voyages to the Isles of Spices, nor to the adventures of 
its Sindbads, nor to its makers of tarbooshes and its weavers of fine 
cloth, nor its delvers of rock nor forgers of iron, that Radeekalistan 
owes its prosperity, but to those thrifty folk who have made its great 
fertile plains teem with barley, and maize, and millet, and sesame, and 
hemp, and cotton, and tobacco, and its hills and valleys to rejoice 
with mighty flocks and herds, who have sent down butter and cheese 
and honey and wine from its river-sides, and stored their barns with 
provender from the meadows. For the sake of these noble products, 
merchants from all the world are anxious to flock to Radeekalistan, 
bringing their own goods for barter. Hence it stands to reason that 
all the people of Radeekalistan need to assure their prosperity is the 
privilege to buy cheap and sell dear. Here, however, the Ring of El 
Tarifa interferes, and constrains the Sanhedrim to enact that universal 
Radeekalistan must sell cheap and buy dear! The traders with their 
goods from abroad are driven away, and the poor Radeekalistanese 
are driven from the pursuit of profitable industry into the pursuit of 
“varied” industry. The mechanics of Beretan offer to furnish them 
iron and steel, two tons for the hundred bushels of millet, but the 
Sanhedrim orders that they shall buy iron and steel of the slaves of 
Drabashah, at one ton for the hundred bushels. ‘The flower-gardens 
of Cubihan yield a spontaneous crop of oranges that the Radeeka- 
listanese might buy a bushel of for a peck of beans ; but the Sanhedrim 
tries to compel them to buy no oranges but those raised in the hot- 
houses of Hubadub and Reschedpore, at a bushel of beans for a 
single orange! It is by acts similar to these that the Great Sanhedrim 
has laid all the industries of Radeekalistan under a spell like that 
which possessed the Sleeping Beauty in the enchanted navel of the 
woods. The Sanhedrim palpably means to do well, but the Ring of 
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El Tarifa encircles them ; and when they would say a, behold their 
lips make the sign of yes on all occasions. If this is not necromancy, 
it must be insanity ! 

But the withers of the Radeekalistanese are wrung by the magic 
potency of still other sorts of Rings, by means of which every knavish 
conjuror in the land is enabled to rob, assault, trample, insult and 
outrage this unfortunate people. For example, here is a stalwart 
‘“‘conjoun” who possesses the Ring of Invisibility, supposed to be 
the legitimate successor of that famous one of Gyges, by which the 
original ‘Tom of Coventry was rewarded for peeping with the nice 
little gift of a kingdom. Armed with this ring and the turban of 
office (to which he has been chosen by some other ring), and attended 
by many slaves leading donkeys with their panniers, you shall see 
the Magian walk in broad staring daylight into the Treasury of 
Tweedabad, or Reschedpore, or Deevelishabad, or Pootigal, or some 
other great city, and coolly, calmly, deliberately, voram populo, shovel 
up as much gold as he and his followers need, load the donkeys with 
it, and depart undisturbed! All the people shall see him and know 
him to be a master-thief, and feel that it is their money that he is 
stealing, and money that must be replaced by grinding the faces of 
the poor; yet nobody challenges, nor molests, nor arrests him! He 
wears the Ring, and so is perfectly protected by the fiction of the 
invisibility thereby procured. Everybody sees him, but everybody 
seems not to see him. And yet they tell us that magic is an art that 
is defunct ! 

You will find also often a ruffian of another stamp, who is secure 
in the possession of the Ring of Invulnerability. This noxious brute 
runs amok through the laws and ordinances of society: he kicks and 
cuffs, he bites and maims, he smashes and destroys, he stabs, shoots, 
murders, just as it suits his own sweet will, and just as the bhang with 
which his brutal brain is fired may inspire him to do. He does all 
this with absolute security, his ring obtaining perfect immunity for 
him under all ciicumstances. The cells of prisons are made to gape 
asunder before him, and bars and bolts snap like rotten thread, while 
the bail-bonds which he rends to pieces aed “bitum are reunited and 
made whole and intact again in the most miraculously magical manner. 
Even did he stand upon the platform of the gibbet, with the noose 
adjusted and the trap sprung, the slaves of his Ring would come to 
his rescue and snatch him safely away ! 

Here, again, is the Puff Ball Ring, a flabby and flatulent elimina- 
tion from badly digested funguses and agarics, a peculiar institu- 
tion of the city of Hubadub, whereby the smallest and most vermin- 
ous creatures are made to seem great and glorious ; and in the glamor 
of whose intoxicating magic, shallowness takes on the semblance of 
depth, tinsel becomes gold, and tawdriness beauty. Let the light 
of this Ring but shine upon some greasy-elbowed poet, and behold ye! 
the trumpets of glorification sound incessantly around him, and his 
light is made to shine before men until threepenny-dips will wax 
seemingly more effulgent than the coruscations of the Drummond 
Light itself, and the feeblest glow-worm or fragment of ill-considered 
fox-fire outshine the radiance of the Aurora Borealis! The resources 
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indeed of this remarkable Ring are not to be exhausted by any 
emergency whatsoever. They have power to solve with readiness and 
facility the toughest problem of ability ever presented to the critic for 
deglutition ; and in mere conjury and natural magic, whereby what is 
not is made to seem as if it were, they far surpass what Mandeville 
saw at the Khan of Tartary’s court, “the jogulours and enchantours 
that don many marvaylles: for they maken to come in the ayre the 
sonne and the mone, be seeminge to every man’s sight. And after 
they maken the night so derk that no man may see no thing.” For 
it is part of the power of this Ring to pull down as well as to build 
up; and indeed it may be questioned if its constructive forces are 
half so great as its destructive forces. ‘The established, the catholic, 
the equable, the serene, the good, the wise, the beautiful, are the 
subjects of perpetual attack by its corrosive, mordant, envious spirits, 
so that Hubadub, where it rules supreme, has come to deserve the 
character given by the old traveller quoted above, to the vale near 
the island of Mistorak, hard by the river Phison.: “ This vale is full 
of devils, and hath been always. And men say there that it is one 
of the entries of hell. In that vale is plenty of gold and silver; 
wherefore many misbelieving men, and many Christian men also, gon 
in oftentime, for to have of the treasure that there is, but few comen 
again ; and namely of the misbelieving men, ne of the Christian men 
nouther: for they ben anon strangled of devils.” 

Such, then, is the composition of these modern magical Rings, so 
completely 

“Stor’d with deletery med’cines, 
Which whosoever took is dead since.” 


But their power is far-reaching and deep-searching, it would seem, in 
exact proportion to their own weakness, meanness, vileness, and to 
the inadequacy and contemptibleness of the black arts they resort 
to. And the abject submission of the Slaves of the Ring, the vea/ 
powers everywhere, can only be measured by the excess of their stature 
and the superiority of their proportions over their masters of the Ring. 
The smiling acceptance with which this slavery is consented to, the 
courtly grace with which the carriage wheel lets the fly drive it round, 
the gaping obedience with which Nick Bottom wags his ears when 
Puck commands, and the Giant rips his diaphragm when Tom Thumb 
suggests — this is the mystery of mysteries! 

‘* How various and innumerable 

Are those who live upon the rabble!” 


And how patiently the Rabble submits to be lived upon! One feels 
in the presence of this constantly disgusting spectacle, like addressing 
the many-headed monster in the language of Virgil to Nimrod :— 
‘anima sciocca ”*— 


“*Dull wretch!’ my leader cried, ‘keep to thine horn, 
...» Feel thy throat 
And find the chain upon thee, thou confusion ! 

Lo! what a hoop is clench’d about thy gorge.’” 








*Dante. Jnferno xxx1 
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3ut doubtless, the sluggish beast cannot help himself and cannot be 
reformed — 
“Pass him, and say naught: 
For us he speaketh language known of none, 
So none can speak save jargon to himself.” 


How such enchantment has been wrought by such means is, as has 
been said before, simply inexplicable. Of course, man has a proclivity 
for being duped, and, as Hood says, 


“only propose to blow a bubble, 
Lord! what hundreds will subscribe for soap!” 


But the leading features of the Slavery of modern Rings is that the 
slaves, knowing their own strength and their masters’ weakness and 
villainy, know at the same time that they are being cheated and 
abused, yet move neither hand nor foot, no more than he who lies 
stark and staring in the trance of catalepsy! It is necessary to give 
up this conundrum. 

It is a poor sort of empiricism to prescribe remedies for a disease 
not diagnosed, yet it is still possible to cure what cannot be accounted 
for. The Slaves cannot be plucked out of their apathetic submissive- 
ness, that is quite fully apparent ; but may not the Rings be smashed, 
the spell dissolved, 

“And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract”? 


The task were a difficult one, because big rings and little rings are 
latterly grown so numerous, and are so intricately interwoven one 
with another that, as in the case of a bundle of sticks, a collective 
strength has been manufactured out of their separate weaknesses. 
Nor can one battle with a magic ring on ordinary terms ; but they 
must be dealt with as the Paladin Astolfo in Ariosto dealt with the 
cannibal necromancer, when in order to extirpate the single enchanted 
hair he was forced to tear-off the entire scalp. 

But the “grim wolf with privy paw” must be destroyed, for he is 
daily devouring us. The law of self-preservation is an exigent one. 
And besides, the Rings can be smashed. ‘These dogs, their masters, 
have only one sphere in which they are capable of existing. They 
are disciples of Thales, ‘What is the greatest thing?” asked the 
Milesian, and he answered himself: “ Pract, for all other things are 
in it!” Deprive them then of place, and the possibility of place, 
and of profiting by its promises and flatteries, and you will disarm 
the ring-masters forever. The first principle of their power is venality, 
and it is noticeable that the ring in Aristophanes,* potent as it was 
against serpents and demons, could not prevail against the bite of a 
sycophant. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 


* Plutus, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NNIE WHEELER’S conversation with Dr. Wallace plainly 

evinced her uneasiness regarding her brother, and her affec- 
tionate solicitude for the sorrow which oppressed him ; and that same 
evening after tea she received intelligence calculated rather to increase 
than allay her anxiety. George Wheeler rode into the yard just at 
dark, and entered the house, determined to carry out forthwith a 
purpose deeply implanted in his mind—a purpose long carefully 
revolved in his thoughts, which recent events had hastened to mature. 
All the afternoon he had been busily engaged in a distant part of the 
plantation, superintending important farm-work incident to the season ; : 
but his physical activity had served only to stimulate his mental 
energy, and when he joined the family around the table at supper, he 
had formed a resolution in which he was never once to falter or 
hesitate until he wrought his self-appointed duty to the end, though 
the consummation of his purpose went beyond his wildest imaginings. 
George Wheeler had already set his thoughts, and was to direct all his 
strength and energies upon a new object in his life, a new aim for the 
future: he had assigned to himself no less a task than the discovery 
and punishment of Kate Wilton’s murderer—for that she had been 
murdered he never entertained a doubt. Others who were acquainted 
with the facts developed at the well-remembered inquest were content 
to speak of it all as a mystery of the past ; he felt assured that beneath 
the mystery of that sad day, when he knew that his love was snatched 
from him forever, was hidden the hand that perpetrated the deed. 
Love lay crushed in his heart, Prag justice. should Geacend a the 


own life He setielaatel many serious se ag aa ieee aw a host 
of grave difficulties in his way. Trst of all, the initiatory step which 
he was now to take would necessitate his departure from ho me ata 
time when his absence would be seriously and inconveniently felt ; for 
his father being unable to walk, the management of the wl iole estate 
devolved upon him. And then, too, he felt unwilling and unable to give 
a clear and explicit exalenation of his designs, or make known his 
motives and the grounds of his action, to those who would naturally 
feel an interest in them. He could at present only state — it he had 
received trustworthy information which he believed might lead to the 
detection of Kate Wilton’s murderer, and that he must go Reena er 


to New York city if the information he possessed was to be so used as 
to bring about this result. 
Much to his surprise and gratification, his father, after hearing him 


announce his wishes and state so much of his intention as he felt it 
necessary to communicate, offered no obstacle to his departure. The 
old gentleman had not been able to attend the inquest, but he had of 
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course been informed of all the facts, and he had been hardly less im- 
pressed than his son with the conviction of foul play. While he could 
not enter fully into the feelings of deep grief, despairing passion, and 
thirst for vengeance which actuated the younger man, he felt a deep 
sympathy for him in this great sorrow of his life, was full of indigna- 
tion at the dark, undiscovered crime which had been committed in 
the midst of a quiet and peaceful comniunity, and withal cherished an 
affectionate and regretful recollection of the amiable and winning 
young lady, who had been an intimate acquaintance and friend of his 
children, and was at no late day to have taken a dear and honored 
position in his household. He felt certain that in a few days at far- 
thest his leg would be so nearly healed as to admit of his giving his 
own personal supervision to the affairs of the farm, which removed one 
anticipated objection to his son’s departure. So far as the expenses 
of the journey (a more formidable undertaking in those days than at 
the present time) were concerned, he ungrudgingly wrote a check for a 
liberal amount to be cashed the next day at the bank in F He 
would have given the money had George expressed a wish to take a 
pleasure-trip ; much more freely would he bestow it in furtherance of 
an object honorable and right in itself, even should it fail of success, 
which he thought only too probable. He insisted upon but two con- 
ditions to George’s departure: first, that every step of his procedure 
should be strictly in accordance with the laws of the land and sup- 
ported by the regularly constituted authorities ; secondly, that in the 
event of a failure to accomplish the arrest or discovery of the supposed 
criminal in New York, he should abandon the undertaking and return 
home. So it was settled, and preparations were to be made for his 
leaving in’ two days. 

I do not wish to leave George Wheeler before the reader in the atti- 
tude of a quixotic adventurer run wild with senseless passion, for much 
injustice would thus be done the good sense, many sterling qualities, 
and really fine character of the young man. Therefore it will be 
proper to state here what were the grounds which he conceived to be 
strong and satisfactory for his positive and extraordinary action. He 
had been persistently industrious and ceaselessly active*ever since the 
memorable 24th day of June. Silently and secretly he had been prose- 
cuting his inquiries in every possible direction and by every available 
means, seeking information relative to a middle-aged sea-faring man, of 
heavy build, with dark hair and eyes and a tattooed arm. He scoured 
the country on horseback and asked the same questions at every 
farm-house in his reach ; he accosted the laborer in the field and the 
pedestrian on the roadside, touching the same matter. Every little 
hamlet and village for miles around was interrogated, ransacked and 
exhausted ; he wrote to distant towns and enlisted the sympathy of 
friends afar off, all tending to the same end. In vain. Days passed, 
week after week came and went, but naught of this man was brought 
to light beyond the remarkable testimony of Mr. Henry Dean. George 
Wheeler visited the latter again and again; and although his utter 
inability even to hear of another living soul that had seen the un- 
known sailor forced him sometimes almost to believe that the farmer 
had been laboring under a strange delusion, the consistency, directness 
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and explicit nature of his evidence would admit of no doubt. As he 
rehearsed in his mind each succeeding link in this complete and 
unbroken chain of testimony, Wheeler became each day more im- 
pressed with its truth, He became more and more impressed, too, 
with the solemn conviction that if the day ever came when he and that 
man stood face to face, he could lay hand upon him and say in the 
fulness of fixed belief: “‘ You are the murderer of Kate Wilton!” 

Constant failure had of late irritated and disturbed him beyond 
measure. He had almost begun to despair of ever obtaining a clue 
which he could safely and reasonably lay hold of, hoping ever to follow 
it out, when on the day of Dr. Wallace’s visit to his father he re- 
ceived through the mail a letter from a neighboring town considerably 
larger and more bustling than F , and on the great highway of 
travel between North and South. He had written to an old and 
confidential friend in the place, giving an accurate and minute de- 
scription, dictated by Dean, of the person of the man of whom he was 
in search, and enjoining the most diligent and painstaking inquiries in 
reference to the matter. He had put his trust in no unfaithful or 
indifferent coadjutor ; his friend, after finding all inquiry futile in his 
own town, had written to Charleston, and had in the course of a few 
days received from that city the following letter, which he enclosed in 
a short explanatory letter to George Wheeler : — 





CHARLESTON, S.C., Fuly —, 1843. 
Mr. A. W. WHITE: 

Dear Sir :—Yours of a recent date was duly received. I immedi- 
ately instituted inquiries in such quarters and through such channels as 
[ thought most likely to be of any avail. Contrary to my expectations, 
for it looked a forlorn hope, I have been as successful as you could 
desire. Your man, I regret to say, is not now in this city, but he has 
been here, and made no lack of noise over his arrival, coming and 
departure. If he has any strong reasons for leaving your section of 
the country, and has been so acting that he would rather not acknow- 
ledge acquaintance among you, I can only say he’s a fresh hand for a 
rascal, and mfist express my wonder that he was shrewd enough to escape 
the clutches of even your country dcaks (you will excuse the implied 
disparagement). He was on a rollicking spree for days in a seaman’s 
boarding-house down on the wharves, passed through all the stages of 
drunkenness, quarrelsome, oracular and maudlin-sentimental, at which 
latter phase he was parading the miniature of a woman whom he called 
his daughter Molly, and who he swore was worthy to be a queen (the 
bar-tender of the house confessed with a burst of superfluous enthu- 
siasm that she was a st¢usner, as he expressed it). He had been to 
your town, so he said ; to Abbeville and to F , and was quite free 
with the names of people up there. He gave his name as Jack 
Collyer, and the boatmen among whom he scraped acquaintance and 
spent his money freely described him to me in exact terms to fill your 
bill. Mr. Collyer took passage in a steamer for New York, where he 
doubtless now sojourns, if he finds it convenient to remain in that 
metror olis. 

Hoping that the above may prove useful to you, and assuring you of 
my read.ness to be of any further service, if possible, I remain, etc. 
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This communication was from a well-known official in the police 
department of the city of Charleston, and its effect upon George 
Wheeler may be easily imagined. Here was more than he had dared 
to hope for. All that he had feared would require long and, laborious 
search to attain was suddenly brought to light and presented to him 
in clear and unmistakable terms, ready for his immediate action. 
The man, the very man, whom if necessary he intended to follow to 
the world’s end —his destination and his name —what more need he 
desire? There were, it is true, certain features of the case which 
puzzled him. This man at Charleston and the man whom he was now 
setting forth to pursue and hunt down into the meshes of the law, 
must be one and the same. In the name of reason and common 
sense, what could the fellow mean by trumpeting to the world his 
name, his destination and his antecedents? Had he not reason to flee 
from the abodes of men and shrink away from the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures? And how was he to reconcile this last exhibition of folly 
and blind stupidity with the extraordinary cunning and marvellous 
subtlety which had enabled the criminal not only hitherto to elude 
pursuit, but to traverse a great stretch of country (on foot when seen 
for the first and only time), and conceal throughout every vestige, every 
trace of his going? However, the facts — tangible facts — were before 
George Wheeler; upon those he would act, nor lose time in idle 
speculations. Liquor had loosened the man’s tongue in Charleston, 
and revealed the secret upon which his salvation depended. 

Annie sat up until a late hour that night, in earnest conversation 
with her brother. Whatever may have been her feelings on the 
subject of his departure, she forbore to express them, and refrained 
from suggesting any difficulties or interposing any objections in the 
way of his designs. Perhaps she thought that the journey to New 
York, the occupation which would be given both to body and mind, 
in the feelings that he was making some earnest and substantial 
efforts in the performance of what he had come to regard as a sacred 
duty, would be of benefit to her brother. She admitted the force of 
the plea which he urged as being the proper person to act in the 
matter, for, as we have already seen, the Dalby family were now 
absent from F , and there was no prospect of immediate commu- 
nication with them. She suggested to George the propriety of con- 
ferring with Col. Dalby, who was then understood to be in New York, 
immediately upon his arrival in that city, a suggestion in which, after 
some hesitation, he seemed to concur. 

When she retired to her room she could not refrain from yielding 
toa feeling of deep sadness, and giving way to many tears over it 
all: the friend of her girlhood in the grave, cut off in her bloom, in 
her beauty, in her new-found happiness of love; not in the merciful 
visitation of her God, dying with the last kiss of joved ones on her 
cold lips, the last look of home fading before her eyes ; but struck 
down, it seems, by the cruel hand of some dreadful, vengeful, un- 
known foe: her brother hastening from the tomb which had robbed 
him of his bride, to take up this dread task in the bright youth of his 
life ; seeking solitude not to nurse the memory of his loved one’s 
charms, but to nerve his heart for the great work of vengeance on her 
assassin. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE next.morning Dr. Wallace was seated at a table in his office, 
busily engaged in writing, when George Wheeler called upon him. It 
was almost as natural for the latter to inform the Doctor of his pro- 
posed journey and consult him concerning it, as to consult the 
members of his own family, and he was nearly as free in his state- 
ments and confidences concerning it to the one as to the other. He 
had studiously abstained from making known the contents of the 
Charleston letter even to Annie — why, he would have found it diffi- 
cult to explain, even to himself. There was a feeling that he was’ 
more secure, nearer to the accomplishment of his purpose, so long as 
he kept his secret locked in his own breast. He stated that he was 
going to New York in consequence of certain intelligence he had 
received which might eventually throw some light on the cause 
and manner of Miss Wilton’s death. Dr. Wallace was a man of fine 
cultivation and breeding, but on this occasion he acted with most 
exquisite delicacy ; nay, in consideration of his intimate relations 
with George Wheeler, he extended his scrupulousness to an unreason- 
able and unnecessary degree. He sedulously avoided every remark, 
every turn of the conversation, which might invite confidence ; and 
while his demeanor was eminently winning, cordial, and friendly, it 
was calculated to inspire reticence. Dr. Wallace acted as if he knew 
what was passing in George Wheeler’s mind, and was resolved for 
some strong reason of his own that the young man should not divulge 
the secret to him. Their conversation was long and earnest; the 
Doctor was intimately acquainted with the different interesting locali- 
ties of the city of New York, and politely imparted his information 
as to one about to make a pleasure visit to the city. George heard 
everything relating to sight-seeing with indifference, but he gave his 
closest attention to a minute description of some of the purlieus and 
crime-haunts of the metropolis. At his request Dr. Wallace gave 
him a memorandum of the names of certain officials in New York 
whose services he might need, and promised to furnish him before 
his departure with letters to one or.two prominent citizens. 

During George Wheeler’s visit Frederick Carmer entered, and the 
young men saluted one another with an exhibition of much cordiality 
and friendly feeling. This surprised no less than it pleased Dr. 
Wallace, who knew nothing of any previous acquaintance existing 
between them. 

“Vou and Mr. Carmer have met before, it seems, Mr. Wheeler ? ” 

“Yes, Sir. I had the pleasure of an introduction to Mr. Carmer 
a day or two ago.” 

“TI am glad to hear it, and I only regret that two such formerly 
promising and agreeable young gentlemen had not met in happier 
days and fairer fortunes, before the spell of moping melancholy which 
has settled down upon you both had paid its visit. Closely resembling 
one another in temperament and character in your brighter hours, 
you come to me now no less alike in your days of affliction. I hope, 
at any rate, that you will take to one another in conformity with the 
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old adage ; for to be plain, you are not good company for any one 
else. I, who once sought you out above all others as boon companions 
of rare mettle and merit, find myself constantly called upon to use 
every effort to revive your drooping spirits.” 

It was plain that beneath Dr. Wallace’s jocular tone there was a 
strong under-current of genuine concern and anxiety in behalf of his 
two young friends, whose troubles he felt himself powerless to reach 
and console. 

It- formed a very striking picture, this group. We will rarely meet 
three finer-looking men—three able to show in greater perfection 
Nature’s gentleman. Dr. Wallace, seated between the two who stood 
on either side of him facing each other, looked up at his companions, 
and glanced from one face to the other with much interest and 
attention. His noble head and features were no mean indices of his 
fine intellect and high moral nature. Upon the countenances of his 
companions rested one remarkable point of resemblance: both were 
filled with gloom and cast down in sorrow, but grief had wrought its 
impress on them differently. Carmer’s was all-sorrowful, all-tender, 
refined, and spiritualised by the dominion of his passion. Wheeler’s 
showed more than the mastery of grief, the regretful memory of the past, 
the strength of the troubles in the present ; it reached into the future, 
and.craved retaliation for the woes that oppressed it. The city man, 
whose school had been in the lazar-house, where the hand of God 
lay heavy on his sinful subjects ; whose experiences had been gathered 
from the litter of the beggar whom the great city mercifully granted 
a place to die; whose infancy had been cradled amidst the busy 
marts of sordid trade, and whose youth had heard naught but the 
ceaseless turmoil of bustling throngs, the troublous surges of the 
sea of human life—was fresher, less soiled by the world’s contact 
than his country brother whose life Nature had attuned to one long 
melody of singing birds and babbling brooks and whispering winds ; 
whose life Nature had beautified with an ever-varying picture of grand 
old forest, towering mountain, majestic river, and russet plain ; whose 
life his Creator had matchlessly blessed with the pure joys and 
boundless love of home, whose threshold no sin had defiled, whose 
hearthstone was the familiar seat of piety and virtue. 

In physique, it would be difficult to award the superiority. Carmer 
was taller, heavier, and showed more muscular power. Wheeler was 
compact, lithe, graceful, and capable of extraordinary endurance. He 
had evidently seen harder service (if we may so express it) than the 
other ; for he was a keen sportsman, a fine horseman, and the hero 
of many a hair-breadth escape by “ flood and field.” 

“Dr. Wallace,” said Carmer, after a desultory conversation had 
been carried on for some time, “I feel the justice of your reproaches 
at my changed spirits and my present lack of companionable qualities. 
I wish that it were in my power to explain away so much that must 

‘seem incomprehensible to you; such a confidence would be buta 
small part of the return which is due to your friendship and your 
unvarying kindness. But I myself am lost and bewildered. I have 
received the blow, and I suffer, as you see. The reasons for it are 
as utterly beyond meas any man living. But I unwittingly interrupted 
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you just now, coming in to surprise you even more, I fear, than I have 
hitherto done. You have often said I was erratic,”’—-and here 
Carmer glanced at the Doctor with a smile and a touch of his old 
humor —“ and you will surely have cause to boast of your penetration 
after what I am about to say. I must go away to-morrow.” 

“Going away! Going! Where?” 

“You remember that I told you on my arrival the other day that I 
thought I ought never to have left New York; that I reproached 
myself over and over again for my weakness in so doing; that 
nothing but my appointment with you, the feeling that I was bound 
in honor to fulfil that appointment, had induced me to come. More 
and more ever since have I been confirmed in these feelings. I ought 
to be in New York now; I must be there with all the speed and 
despatch that can be used to carry me.” 

“But this is all very strange to me! You have always appeared 
extremely anxious to come South. I was struck with what you said 
the other day, but I thought those feelings were transient and would 
soon wear away.” 

Frederick shook his head. Raillery was useless with him ; re- | 
monstrance was lost upon him. “ Doctor, you must not think me ( 
ungrateful and unreasonable. The favor in my coming South was 
granted on your part, not mine; it is a bitter reflection to me that | } 

f 





must seem so unappreciative of it. Bear with me, dear friend; 
though I must go, I leave you with regret and a grateful sense of 


your kindness» If hereafter you should feel that you want me, I a 
shall come at your slightest wish.” d 
“Hereafter! Why, you talk as if we were about to be separated for s 

years. Go, Fred, if you feel that a serious and imperative duty urges 
you on. I shall not endeavor to deter you from your purpose. On tt 
the contrary, you may command my assistance in any way whatever. r 

But you must soon return. I need you now more than ever, and shall 
continue to need you. Your absence need be but short. And, by- cc 
the-bye, amid all this bad luck there is a gleam of good fortune. In Mr. in 
Wheeler you will have a companion during your journey, if you can bi 
contrive to agree upon a day.” he 
Now, in truth, neither of the young men was at first overjoyed at ha 
learning that there was a prospect of finding a fellow-traveller in the fu 
other. Both were busy with their own thoughts, absorbed in their own lig 
designs, and prone to seek solitude more than companionship. It was loc 
in the mind of Wheeler for a moment to refuse flatly this partnership fai 
of society, or at best to frame some excuse for hastening or postponing clo 
his departure, as would best answer the purpose. But the young are loc 
confiding and trustful. ‘There was so much mutually attractive and Ai 
congenial in the characters of the two young men, that there is little to anc 
be wondered at in the fact that before an hour had elapsed they were Sir 
well on the road to fast friendship and deep in the discussion of the ple 
proposed journey. While each resolved upon keeping his own counsel yea 
and making or inviting no confidence, he felt how foolish it would be on 
to display other than a courteous and friendly spirit. They appeared Fu 
now, too, to have settled the matter in their own minds for the present, ton, 
and to have resolved upon accepting the short respite for cheerful ma! 
sim, 
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spirits between the present and the stern duty before them. George 
Wheeler even pressed Carmer to accompany him into the country and 
spend the short time until their departure, and obtained from the 
latter a promise to visit him the next day. In deference to Dr. 
Wallace, who insisted upon it very strongly, Wheeler was to wait three 
days for Carmer. 

A tall, middle-aged gentleman came out of a dingy, dusty office 
on a side-street branching off from Broadway, and walked rapidly away 
in the direction of the great thoroughfare of the city. We have seen 
him before, and recognise him at a glance as the traveller who stopped 
at the Eagle, the gentleman who purchased the Horton property — 
William Merton. ‘The only occupant of the office at the time, a stout, 
pimply-faced, bald-headed clerk, with a comical mouth and a cast in 
his eye, who was standing at a high, long-legged desk, before a very 
large ledger, held the page half turned and rubbed the pen-holder 
meditatively against his nose as he looked after the departing stranger. 
The clerk was one of those persons whom we can comprehensively 
describe, and only describe, by one word—snuffy. His skin was 
dingy, and the few hairs remaining on his head looked dusty and gritty 
like his books and papers. His linen was limp and of a dull, faded 
yellow that seemed to have worn into it, as if his washer-woman were 
always fixing it up with bad starch and deficient blueing. His clothes 
fitted him badly, but that was the fault of his knobby, twisted figure ; 
and were shabby looking, which might have been from the layers of 
dust in the office. An old dry, snuffy fellow. As the green baize door 
slammed back and shut out the noise and bustle of the passing throng 
of the street, he resumed his suspended occupation and abstractedly 
turned over the leaves, while he gave utterance to his thoughts in a 
running soliloquy : 

“Well, I’ll be blest if I ever knew of a man in such varied and in- 
comprehensible demand as this individual! No less than three anxious 
inquirers in as many days for Mr. Jack Collyer. If that chap’s been 
burglarising or otherwise cutting up, he had best never again put his 
head above water, for they'll nab him sure ; if he’s got money, and 
have gone and shut himself up from his friends, he must publish his 
funeral and write an epitaph over his body, for they'll drag him to 
light if he’s above ground. And how sad and woe-begone they all 
look over it! It will be a joyful reunion when all the members of that 
family come up with Jack once more. First comes a young man, 
closes the door tight after him, takes his stand plump up in front of me, 
looks me straight in the eye, and wants to see the Superintendent. 
Ain't here ; what would you be pleased to have, Sir? I want speedy 
and reliable information of a certain individual. I will attend to it, 
Sir ; give me the name, occupation, description of hair, eyes, com- 
plexion, etc., etc. Name, Jack Collyer, middle-aged man, forty or fifty 
years, heavy build, dark hair and beard, looks like a sailor, tattooed 
on the arm between the wrist and elbow. Sailed in the steamer 
Funiata on the morning of the 14th of July, from the port of Charles- 
ton, bound for New York. Yesterday morning enter another young 
man, in many respects the counterpart of the first. Both honest, both 
simple, both know nothing about the secret service. Want information 
of one Jack Collyer. He goes on to describe, and I read him off 
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word for word from the first gent’s paper. Here it is again to-day: 
not an item of difference, not a hair-line one way or the other as far 
as the man is concerned. But the strange thing of all is that every 
one of them three chaps is on a different tack — that’s reduced to a 
moral certainty — and as like as not never set eyes on one another in all 
their born days. First inquirer wants Jack Collyer 7” propria persona, 
and nothing shorter will do; and if he finds him, Mr. Collyer must 
give a mighty good account of himself, or under he goes: I see that 
by the flash of his eye. Next applicant casts about in a wild, uncer- 
tain kind of way for Jack Collyer —and wants somebody else. It’s 
my private opinion if that somebody else that he’s got under his wing, 
that follows his lead and can’t be made to whistle at any call —if that 
somebody would put in an appearance, Jack Collyer might go hang. 
There’s a woman in this case, certain. Last comer’s an old stager ; 
knows more about the business than I do. Adds to his description 
that said Jack Collyer came over to this country in 1831, in the steerage of 
anemigrantship. //zs Jack Collyer came off with somebody else’s secret, 
or stole the family records, and this fellow’s after him with a bribe to 
give ’em up. But I am afraid they'll all come to grief. Ever since the 
first one put me to work I have been up and down the whole scale of 
Collyers, and not a solitary one will answer the demand. Scores of 
Jack Collyers, but none of them middle-aged men, forty or fifty years 
old, heavy build, dark hair and beard, look like sailor, tattooed on the 
arm. Hundreds of men fixed up just this way in every respect — all 
except the name. Little Jack, the junk-dealer around the corner, aint 
the man, certain, nor that long, gangling fellow that sells peanuts and 
taffy on Chatham street. “I'won’t do to drag them up, poor devils. 
Well, there’s one blessed reflection about all this: the fees must be in- 
variably paid in advance.” 

Just then a young man made his appearance, of a decidedly Jewish 
cast of countenance, around whose person floated a strong perfume of 
gin and lemon-peel. He saluted his colleague, whom he addressed as 
“Old Queachy,” with a wink as he passed, and took his stand at an 
adjoining desk. Whether or not the odor wafted to Queachy’s 
nostrils was suggestive of melancholy memories of some halcyon past, 
must ever remain one of those profound philosophical questions where 
the mind delights to wander in a boundless field of wise and profitable 
conjecture. Certain it is that Queachy gazed on his neighbor for a 
moment or two, seemingly lost in reverie, sighed, shook his head, and 
slowly turned away. He was an odd little man when perched ona 
high office-stool : he was an odder little man, if possible, when he swung 
down and stood on his legs. He walked with a sort of halt and skip, 
as if some part of the mechanism of his locomotion were out of place. 
Queachy reached up with considerable difficulty to a high peg and 
drew down a very tall “stove-pipe” hat, which he smoothed around 
and around very industriously as he moved through the office, clapped 
it on his head as soon as he reached the street, and was quickly lost 
in the passing crowd. He might have been found five minutes later, 
munching old cheese in a cheap, mouldy restaurant on the corner, 
while a very large and very deaf mulatto, with a pock-marked face, 
measured out the sugar in his fingers, and prepared for his customer a 
steaming decoction of gin, hot water and lemon-peel. 
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Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by W. Edmondstoune 
Aytoun, D.C. L., and Theodore Martin. New York: Holt & 
Williams. 1871. 


HIS book belongs to the excellent series of translations 

from the acknowledged master-pieces of foreign poets, which 
this house has been issuing for some years, and which, we are glad 
to learn, have been favorably received by the public. From such a 
series the lyric poems of Goethe of course could not be absent ; and 
we suppose these well-known translations were the best they could 
obtain. 

There is certainly much spirit and ease in these versions ; and to a 
reader who simply wishes a fair general idea of any poem of Goethe’s 
they will probably be satisfactory ; but the idea of a translator’s duty 
is much better defined now than it was a generation ago, and the 
work will have to be done over again before long. 

There is no doubt that it is impossible to produce an absolutely 
perfect translation of any master-work —a translation which shall 
produce upon the reader the same effect, both in kind and in degree, 
which the original would produce, were he equally familiar with it. 
But it is the translator’s duty conscientiously to aim at this, and not 
to produce the work as he would have done it had the idea been his 
own, but as the author has thought fit to give it form. This is 
especially the case with the writings of so finished and refined an 
artist as Goethe, with whom the form and the matter were coequal 
and inseparable ; and no man can say, as do our translators, that (in 
certain pieces) “the form is separable from the idea without serious 
detriment.” 

It is true that so far as the mere structure of line and stanza are 
concerned, Messrs. Aytoun and Martin have in most cases followed 
their model ; but the form goes much further than this: it includes 
the color and tone of the expression, its simplicity or ornament, its 
directness or indirectness, its quaintness or triviality, and so forth; 
and in these points they are often far from faithfully representing their 
original. Indeed in some of the finer poems the happiest expressions 
are lost, and a mere skeleton left, as in the exquisite lines 4” den Mond, 
a few stanzas of which we give side by side with the original, italicising 
those lines in the German from which all the spirit and finer essence 
have evaporated in the translation :— 





AN DEN MOND, To THE Moon. 
Fiillest wieder Busch und Thal Flooded are the brakes and dell 
Still mit Wedelglanz ; With the pan light, 
Lésest endlich auch einmal And my soul receives the spell 


Meine Seele ganz. Of thy mystic might. 
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Brettest iiber mein Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 
Wie des Freundes Auge mild 
Ueber mein Geschick. 
Who does not here see that the wh 
pressions WVebelglanz ; losest meine Seele 


to be replaced with unmeaning phrases? 


are worse :— 


Jeden Nachklang fihit mein Herz 
lroh- und triiber Zeit ; 

Wandle, zwischen Freud’ und Schmerz, 
in der Linsamkeit. 


Ich besass es doch einmal 
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To the meadow thou dost lend 
Something of thy grace, 
Like the kind eye of a friend 

Beaming on my face. 
ole moonlight effect of the ex- 
; breitest lindernd, have vanished, 
But the following stanzas 


Echoes of departed times 
Vibrate on my ear, 

Joyous, sad, like spirit chimes, 
As I wander here. 


Richer treasure earth has none 


Was so késtlich ist — 
Dass man doch, zu seiner Qual, 
Nimmer es vergisst ! 


Than I once possessed — 
Ah, so rich, that when ’twas gone, 
Worthless was the rest. 
Here the passionate cry of the heart “by the snake Memory 
stung ’—“ Oh, to our misery, we never can forget!”—which is the 
key-note of the whole piece, has dwindled to a flat commonplace. 
The reproductions of the Ballads are more successful, though now 
and then some point is missed which often contains the very heart of 
the thought. In the familiar “7/X7ing, for example, how flat reads 
our translators’ 


O father, dear father! he’s grasping me ! 
My heart is as cold as cold can be! 


compared with the agonised cry :— 

Mein Vater! mein Vater! jetzt fasst er mich an! 

Erlhinig hat mir cin Leids gethan! 
where the horror is increased by the mysterious nature of the injury 
the phantom has inflicted. 

The Bride of Corinth, the longest and most striking of the series, is 
on the whole very fairly rendered, though there are a few misappre- 
hensions in it [e. g., Zinen Birger hofft er sich gewogen, is translated 

“Soon among its townsmem to be numbered,”] 


and the weirdness well sustained. But our translators show to greater 
advantage with pieces in which the emotion is less profound, and the 
workmanship not so elaborate. We give entire Zhe Happy Pair (Die 
Glicklichen Gatten), which is one of the most successful renderings. 


THE Happy Parr. 


Where, gathering flowers together, 
A garland first I wove, 

In bright and sunny weather, 
For thee, my only love! 


It came and went so lightly, 
That pleasant summer rain ; 
Now see, dear wife, how brightly 
Laughs out our own domain. 

Far, far into the distance 
The eager eye can roam, 

But here is true existence, 
And here a happy home. 


Another wreath I plaited, 

As well rememberest thou, 
That day when we were mated, 
And took the happy vow. 

The world was all before us, 
To make or choose our way ; 
And years have stolen o’er us 
Since that most blessed day. 


Down fly the pigeons cooing, 
The pretty graceful things, 

So gentle in their wooing, 
Beside the fairy springs! 
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The vow which then was spoken, 
A thousand times we’ve sealed 

By many a tender ioken, 
In thicket and in field; 

On Alpine heights we’ve tarried, 
Together still were we; 

Yea, Love for us hath carried 
His torch across the sea. 


Contented and caressing, 
What could we wish for more? 
God sent a greater blessing, 
We counted three and four ; 
Two more have joined the party, 
The little prattling elves! 
But now they’re strong and hearty, 
And taller than ourselves. 


The story needs no telling ; 
I see you looking down 
On yonder new-built dwelling, 
Amid the poplars brown. 
May all good angels guide him! 
For there our eldest sits, 
His winsome wife beside him, 
Our own beloved Fritz. 


’Tis like a measured reel, 
As yonder falling water 

Goes foaming o’er the wheel! 
In many a song and ditty, 

Are miiller’s wives called fair ; 
But none are half so pretty 

As our dear daughter there. 


How pleasant is the clatter, 
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Ah yes! I do not wonder 
Your eye should rest e’en now, 
Upon the hillock yonder, 
Where dark the fir-trees grow. 
There lie our babes together, 
Beneath the daisied sod; 
But they have seen Our Father, 
And pray for us to God! 


Look up! look up! for, glancing, 
The glint of arms appears; 

And sound of music dancing, 
Strikes full upon my ears! 

With trophies carried o’er them, 
In freedom’s battle won, 

Who walks so proud before them? 
*Tis Carl! it is my son! 


The Rose he loves so dearly 
Is blushing on his breast — 
Oh, wife ! what follows neariy ? 
Our hero’s marriage-feast ! 
Methinks I see the wedding, 
The dancers and the glee, 
And merriest measure -treading, 
Our youngest children three ! 


The happy faces round ‘us 
Will then recall the tide, 
The blessed day that bound us 
As bridegroom and as bride. 
Nay, tarry here and listen! 
Kre yet the year is done, 
Our good old priest shall christen 
A grandchild and a son, 


W. Bh 


The Hlolcombes: A Tale of Virginia Home-Life. 
Magill. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Women ; or Chronicles of the Late War. By Mary Tucker Magill. 
Baltimore : Turnbull Brothers. 1871. 


By Mary Tucker 
1871. 


Miss MacIiLv’s modest object in Ze Holcombes is well expressed in 
her preface. It is “to present to the world a faithful picture of a 
Virginia home as it was before the late war.” We Southerners have 
often been charged by our enemies (and who have not been our 
enemies ? ) with being the proudest people in the world. Perhaps the 
charge has been a just one. Perhaps our pride has been so extreme 
that it had all the effects and outward signs of humility. Certain it is 
that for years we have been the objects of calumny in every form, all 
voices joining in the harmonious cry, and generation taking the cue 
from generation, until vilification of the South was a recognised anc 
profitable profession which held out great rewards to its professors, as 
many now in high places can testify. 

Not satisfied with attacking our political views and social system, 
they went further: having declared these to be the sources of degra- 
dation and corruption, they had to invent facts to prove that we were 
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degraded and corrupt. Southerners are not much given to parading 
their affairs before the world, so the task was easy. It was easy to tell 
the world that Southern sotiety was a compound of ruffianism and 
profligacy ; that the men were petty Neroes and the women fit mates 
for such ; that each house was a habitation of cruelty, and each plan- 
tation a little Caprez. Our people made no reply, beyond buying the 
books and subscribing liberally to the papers ; and the world, its ear 
once seized, believed the whole. Europeans who cared nothing for 
American politics, had their fancy caught by the graphic horrors of 
this ingenious and profitable literature : Lady Clara descanted to Lord 
Dundreary, in the intervals of Zhe Lancers, upon the martyrdom of 
Uncle Tom; and English and French gentlemen wondered to think 
that the amiable gentleman with whom they had had so pleasant a 
talk, was in the habit, at home, of hunting down negroes with blood- 
hounds, or roasting them at slow fires ; or that the lady whose manners 
breathed refinement and gentleness would have her maid scourged to 
death before her eyes for breaking a scent-bottle. They marvelled ; 
but why should they not believe? All men asserted these things and 
no man denied them. We were too proud, or we did not care. 

And we reaped the penalty of our incuriousness. When we needed 
friends, we had not one. When we needed allies, neither Monarch nor 
Minister dared thwart the popular feeling. And what moulded the 
popular feeling? The German, the English, and the French people 
hated us ; not because we were striving for liberty, not because they 
loved our antagonists, but because we were “a nation of slave-drivers.” 
The poison had worked. 

A shudder of sympathy has run over the world at the calamity of 
Chicago, and alms are lavished in abundance. But who in Europe 
had a word of sympathy or a shilling of bounty for Columbia, Vicks- 
burg, or Richmond? Who has a word of protest against what is now 
doing in North and South Carolina? The poison works still. 

Hence we praise such an attempt as this of Miss Magill, to give a 
faithful portraiture of what life in the South was. She has executed 
her task very fairly well. If there is no great dramatic interest ithe 
story, the characters are drawn from the life, and the surroundings 
faithfully given. Those who know Southern life will recognise the 
fidelity of the picture : while those who do not, can form a correct idea 
of a state of society now almost entirely a thing of the past. 

Those who have read The Holcombes will not fail to read Women ; 
and they will not be disappointed. Miss Magill, in this volume, shows 
improvement in narrative and descriptive power, and the personages 
who have interested us all in the former work, are shown to still greater 
advantage in the scenes of excitement and adventure which are here 
so vividly portrayed. There is less opportunity, of course, for depict- 
ing that beautiful peaceful Southern home-life, so well drawn in Zhe 
Holcombes ; but we can here see how the soft and gentle women who 
were nurtured in it proved worthy of their race in the time of terrible 
trial. Well has it been said of them :— 


“Gently nurtured, fondly tended, reared to luxury and ease, 

Gracefu!, tender, and as shrinking as the young mimosa-trees ; 

Loved of heroes! your endurance though the strife transcendent shines : 
Born of sunlight! ’mid the tempest firm ye stood as mountain pines!” 
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In reality, this book is no subject for criticism. We can not analyse 
or pause to weigh artistic beauties or blemishes in a work that is written 
from the heart and speaks to the heart—a book that shows in every 
page the accent of truth and the pathos of memory. The narrative is 
but a thread on which are strung faithful chronicles of those days 
which we all remember so well —how well, few of us can trust our- 
selves to say; and those who are fortunate enough to be without such 
memories can learn here what they are. W. H. B. 


Art in Greece. By Henri Taine. (Translated by John Durand). 
New York: Holt and Williams. 1871. 


In this work, which forms the concluding volume of M. ‘Taine’s ad- 
mirable series of works on the Philosophy of Art, the author pursues 
the same lucid and philosophical method which he followed in his 
other works, and which is well worth explaining in detail. 

To judge of the art of a people, be that art plastic, literary, or what 
not, three fundamental conditions must first be known ; these are Zhe 
Race, The Period, and The Lnstitutions or surroundings. 

1. Every race has a character of its own which underlies all its 
temporary changes, and upon which, as upon a rock, all its civilisation 
is built. Unless we understand this character, first of all, the whole 
Art of the people, all their modes of thought, or of expression of 
thought, will be more or less enigmatical to us. Most races have some 
living representatives or successors through whom we can arrive at 
some conception of the character of their ancestors ; but where, as 
with some Oriental peoples, the race is extinct, their civilisation must 
remain to us an insoluble mystery, not to be read from sculpture, mon- 
uments, or even written records. 

2. The race once understood, we must study the Period. Each 
historic period is shaped by traditions or history of the past, as well as 
by the pressure of instant events. Each period brings also its friend- 
ships or animosities with other peoples, modifying their influence, and 
modifying the temper of the people. A period of peace has one set 
of influences on art, and a period of war another; domestic dissen- 
sions, luxury, frugality, all leave their marks upon all the civilisation 
of the time. Even the costume, the habitations, the comforts, the 
modes of travelling, and a multitude of minor matters are not without 
their influence upon thought and its direction, and consequently upon 
all the forms of culture. 

3. Most immediately efficient, however, are the institutions of the 
time. The religion, for instance, may greatly promote art, or may dis- 
courage it. If it demand splendid temples, architecture will reach a 
rich development ; if it encourage paintings and statuary, the plastic 
arts will flourish ; if it have a splendid ritual, processions, chants, fes- 
tivities, we may expect poetry to exhibit a corresponding perfection. 

Public games and shows develop all the arts, and the theatre is in 
itself a whole academy. The mode of iife, whether public or private, 
the custom of public speaking, the political system, enlarging or re- 
stricting the activity of the citizen, are all of high importance. 
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It will be seen therefore, that to comprehend the art of a people, 
we must know what they were in themselves, what they had done and 
nad been up to that time, and what they were then doing; and this 
system M. Taine applies to the Art of ancient Greece. We are first 
shown the admirable advantages of the geographical formation of the 
Hellenic peninsula, indented with bays and harbors, fringed with 
islands, by which, as by stepping stones, the mariner in his little craft 
can safely pass to Italy, Africa, or Asia. Then the genial climate, so 
mild that the people could live out-of-doors, yet not so warm as to en- 
ervate ; and so clear that the sharpness of external vision seems to 
insist upon a corresponding lucidity of expression and of thought. 
Add to these a soil not so sterile as to make the sustenance of the 
people their engrossing toil; nor so fertile as to pamper indolence 
and luxury. In this favored land we find a race — whence sprung we 
know not — but gifted by nature with the nearest approach to perfec- 
tion in body and mind ; a race physically so superbly formed that their 
forms have remained the standards of beauty for all succeeding ages ; 
intellectually so richly endowed that there is scarce a path in art or 
science in which we do not, for a large part of the way, follow in their 
footsteps ; a race in whom both these qualities were so happily tem- 
pered that neither the physical nor the intellectual dwarfed the other 
by excessive predominance, so that the victor in the foot-race or the 
wrestling-match might also win the prize for the ode or the trilogy ; the 
man who wrote the JZedea received the athlete’s wreath at the Eleu- 
sinian games, and he who discovered the ratio of the hypotenuse was 
crowned for victory in boxing. 

With this balance of temperament which qualified them for develop- 
ment in any direction, was combined an extraordinary intellectual ac- 
tivity. “The Greek,” says our author, “thought for the sake of think- 
ing.” That they should excel, with such models before them, in 
sculpture, or, with such a love of beauty, in architecture and music, is 
what we might expect ; but we find equal if not greater excellence in 
the abstract sciences. Now when the application of mathematics is 
so interwoven itself with the necessities of our civilisation, we can 
scarcely conceive the mental activity, the intellectual thirst of the men 
who first set about discovering the abstract properties and relations of 
angles and curves 


Two occupations, in their eyes, distinguished man from the brute and the Greek 
from the barbarian —a devotion to public affairs and the study of philosophy. We 
have only to read Plato’s Theages and Protagoras to see the steady enthusiasm 
with which the youngest pursued ideas through the briars and brambles of dialec- 
tics. ‘Their taste for dialectics itself is still more striking ; they never weary in its 
circuitous course ; they are as fond of the chase as the game ; they enjoy the journey 
as much as the journey’s end. The Greek is much more a reasoner than a meta- 
physician or savant; he delights in delicate distinctions and subtle analysis ; he 
revels in the weaving and super-refinement of spiders’ webs. His dexterity in this 
respect is unequalled ; it is of little consequence to him whether this over-compli- 
cated and attenuated web is of any use in theory or in practice ; it satisfies him to 
see the threads spun out and crossing each other in imperceptible and symmetrical 
meshes. 


’ 


The smallness of the Greek State or “City,” again, relatively added 
importance to the citizen, though it lessened the stability of the 
political fabric. 
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Civilisation, everywhere else, has disturbed the natural equilibrium of the 
faculties ; it has diminished some to exaggerate the others; it has sacrificed the 
present to the future life, mian to the Divinity, the individual to the State; it has 
produced the Indian fakir, the Egyptian and Chinese functionary, the Roman 
legist and official, the mediaval monk, the subject, administré and bourgeois, of 
modern times. Man, under this pressure, has in turn simultancously exalted and 
debased himself; he becomes a wheel in a vast machine, or considers himself 
naught before the infinite. In Greece he subjected his institutions to himself 
instead of subjecting himself to them; he made of them a means and not an end. 
He used them for a complete and harmonious self-development; he could be at 
once poet, philosopher, critic, magistrate, pontiff, judge, citizen, and athlete ; 
exercise his limbs, his taste and his intellect; combine in himself twenty sorts of 
talent without one impairing the other; he could be a soldier without being an 
automaton, a dancer and singer without becoming a dramatic buffoon, a thoughful 
and cultivated man without finding himself a book-worm; he could decide on 
public matters without delegating his authority to others, honor his gods without 
the restrictions of dogmatic formulas, without bowing to the tyranny of a super- 
human might, without losing himself in the contemplation of a vague and universal 
being. 


Finally, as a result of all, our author notes the joyousness of the 
Greek character. Their religion was qa festive religion, and enjoined 
cheerfulness and gayety. If their worship was half sport, so their 
sports were half worship ; their great games were devotional celebra- 
tions, and their frugal banquets, where they were so merry over barley- 
bread, garlic, Copaic eels, salt fish, figs and honey-cakes, resounded 
to hymns in honor of the gods. In all ways life was lovely and desir- 
able to them ; youth was beautiful, manhood nobie, old age venerable, 
and death not terrible. 

This race, thus endowed, had a history, or tradition supplying the 
place of history, the most inspiring that the world has known. Each 
city had its hero-founder, and a wealth of legend, the theme of glorious 
song and drama, clustered about its origin. Many families traced 
their ancestry back to a god, and the Iamids might hear the lovely 
legend of Evadne sung in the verse of Pindar. But a still nobler 
authentic history was theirs. It has been given but to one people to 
fight the battle of Marathon and determine the whole world’s history. 

Then, as a people, they were isolated. We are often inclined to 
consider the term “ barbarian,” which they applied to non-Hellenic 
peoples, as a flourish of vaingloriousness. But the peoples with whom 
they had to deal were separated from them by almost immeasurable 
distances. Some were scarcely more than savages, while the Greeks 
were the very flower of culture ; others were crushed under immense 
despotisms, while Greece was free ; and petrified in an immovable half- 
civilisation, in which the three centuries that wrought such wonders 
in Greece brought no perceptible change. For with the Greeks all 
was fresh and new. They first discovered, then ransacked, every 
field in art and science. 

Of Greek art only fragments remain by which to judge of the 
whole. Their paintings, so highly praised by contemporary writers, 
have perished ; but, whatever their gifts as colorists may have been, 
we can not suppose that anything short of perfection in form would 
satisfy men who could produce the Theseus or the Racers. Their 
music we can not now understand; but can we doubt that it 
was worthy to accompany the odes of Pindar and the choruses of 
Sophocles ? 
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What time has spared us, are remains of sculpture, architecture, 
and literary composition ; and the world acknowledges them as its 
master-pieces. Let us hear M. Taine’s description of a Greek 

‘ temple :— 


It stands usually on a height called the Acropolis, on a substructure of rocks, as 
at Syracuse, or on a small eminence which, as at Athens, was the first place of 
refuge and the original site of the city. It is visible from every point on the plain 
and from the neighboring hills; vessels greet it at a distance on approaching the 
port. It stands out in clear and bold relief in the limpid atmosphere. It is not, 
like our medizeval cathedrals, crowded and smothered by rows of houses, secreted, 
half-concealed, inaccessible to the eye save in its details and its upper section. Its 
base, sides, entire mass and _ full proportions appear at a glance. You are not 
obliged to divine the whole from a part; its situation renders it proportionate to 
man’s senses. In order that there may be no lack of distinctness of impression, 
they give it medium or small dimensions. ‘There are only two or three of the 
Grecian temples as large as the Madeleine. They bear no resemblance to the 
vast monuments of India, Babylon and Egypt, the storied and crowded palaces, 
the mazes of avenues, enclosures, halls and colossi, so numerous that the mind at 
last becomes disturbed and bewildered. They do not resemble the gigantic cathe- 
drals whose naves contain the entire population of a city ; which the eye, even if 
they were placed on a height, could not wholly embrace ; whose profiles are lost and 
the total harmony of which cannot be appreciated except on a perspective plan. 
The Greek temple is not a place of assembly but the special habitation of a god, a 
shrine for his effigy, a marble monstrance enclosing an unique statue. Ata hun- 
dred paces off from the sacred precincts you can seize the direction and harmony 
of the principal lines. They are, moreover, so simple that a glance suffices to 
comprehend the whole. This edifice has nothing complicated, quaint or elaborate 
about it; it is a rectangle bordered by a peristyle of columns; three or four of 
the elementary forms of geometry suffice for the whole, the symmetry of their 
arrangement setting them forth through their repetitions and contrasts. The 
crowning of the pediment, the fluting of the pillars, the abacus of the capital, all 
the accessories and all details contribute yet more to show in stronger relief the 
special character of each member, while the diversity of polychromy serves to mark 
and define their respective values. 

You have recognised in these different characteristics the fundamental need ot 
pure and fixed forms. A series of other characters shows the subtlety of their tact 
and the exquisite delicacy of their perceptions. There is a close tie between all 
the forms and dimensions of a temple as there is between all the organs of a living 
organism, and this tie they discovered ; they established the architectural module 
which according to the diameter of a column determines its height, next its shape, 
next its base and capital, and next the distance between the columns and the 
general economy of the edifice. They intentionally modified the clumsy strictness 
of mathematical forms; they adapted them to the secret exigencies of the eye; 
they gave a swell to the column by a skilful.curve two-thirds its height ; they gave 
convexity to all the horizontal, and inclined to the centre all the vertical lines of 
the Parthenon ; they discarded all the fetters of mechanical symmetry ; they gave 
unequal wings to the Propylaa, and different levels to the two sanctuaries of their 
Erectheum ; they intersected, varied and inflected their plans and angles in sucha 
manner as to endow architectural geometry with the grace, the diversity, the 
unforeseen, the fleeting suppleness of a living thing, without diminishing the 
effect of the masses ; and they decked its surface with the most elegant series of 
painted and sculptured ornaments. Nothing in all this equals the originality of their 
taste unless it be its correctness ; they combined two qualities apparently exclud- 
ing each other, extreme richness and extreme gravity. Our modern perceptions do 
not reach this point ; we only half succeed, and by degrees, in divining the perfec- 
tion of their invention. The exhuming of Pompeii was necessary to enable us to 
conjecture the charming vivacity and harmony of decoration with which they 
clothed their walls; and in our own day, an English architect has measured the 
imperceptible inflexion of the swollen horizontal lines and the convergent perpen- 
dicular lines which give to their most beautiful temple its supreme beauty. We, in 
their presence, are like an ordinary listener to a musician born and brought up to 
music ; there are in his performance delicacies of execution, purity of tone, fulness 
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of chords and achievements of expression which the listener, partially endowed and 
badly prepared for it, only seizes in gross and from time to time. We retain only 
the total impression, and this impression, conformable to the genius of the race, is 
that of a gay and invigorating féte. The architectural structure is of itself healthy 
and viable ; it does not require, like the Gothic cathedral, a colony of masons at 
its feet to keep restoring its constant decay; it does not ‘borrow support for its 
arches from outward buttresses ; it needs no iron frame to sustain a prodigious 
scaffolding of fretted and elaborated pinnacles, to fasten to its walls its marvellously 
intricate lacework and its fra; gile stone filagree. It is not the product of an exalted 
imagination but of a lucid reason. It is so made as to endure by itself and 
without help. Almost every temple in Greece would be still intact if the brutality 
or fanaticism of man had not supervened to destroy them. Those of Pzstum 
remain erect after twenty-three centuries ; it is the explosion of a powder magazine 
which cut the Parthenon in two. Left to itself the Greek temple stands and con- 
tinues to stand; we realise this in its great solidity; its mass is consolidated 
instead of being weighed down. We are sensible of the stable equilibrium of its 
diverse members ; for the architect reveals the inner through the outer structure, 
the lines which flatter the eye with their harmonious proportions being just the 
lines which satisfy the understanding with assurances of eternity. Add to this 
appearance of power an air of ease and elegance ; mere endurance is not the aim 
of the Greek edifice as with the Egyptian edifice. It is not crushed down bya 
weight of matter like our obstinate and ungainly Atlas; it unfolds, expands, and 
rises up like the beautiful figure of an athlete in whom vigor accords with delicacy 
and repose. Consider again its adornment, the golden bucklers starring its archi- 
trave, its golden acroteria, the lions’ heads gleaming in sunshine, the threads of gold 
and sometimes of enamel which entwine the capitals, the covering of vermilion 
minium, blue, light ochre and green, every bright or quiet tone which, united 
and opposed as at Pompeii, affords the eye a sensation of healthy and hearty 
southern joyousness. Finally, take into account the bas-reliefs, the statues of the 
pediments, metopes and frise, especially the colossal effigy of the inner cell, the 
sculptures of ivory, marble and gold, those heroic or divine bodies which place 
be fore men’s eyes ‘perfect images of manly force, of athletic perfection, of militant 
virtue, of unaffected nobility, of unalterable serenity, and you will arrive at the first 
conception of their genius and their art. 


Our author’s appreciation of Greek literature is less clearly expressed 
and richly illustrated than are his views of sculpture and architecture. 
For his illustration of this branch of art, he prefers an ode of Pindar 
to the Drama, which was the consummate flower of all, and certainly 
a more perfect specimen of art than lyric poetry alone, especially 
when so crowded with local allusions and loaded down with obscure 
mythological legends. But in all other points he seems to us to have 
handled his subject with admirable insight and clearness ; and we do 
not know where so sagisfactory an idea can be obtained of what 
Greek art was, as in this little book, whose only fault is that it is so 
small. W. H. B. 











THE GREEN TABLE. 


CHRISTMAS. 


A man might then behold 
e At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small. 
The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cup was new. 


MES are as diversified in the pursuit of pleasure as in the serious 
pursuit of life; and the one is as clearly defined by their nation- 
alities as the other. A most singular, and, to the stranger, absurd and mean- 
ingless spectacle, is to be witnessed in the streets of Rome at certain periods 
of the year. That “Eternal City” has been the theatre of many strange 
scenes ; but now, where its palaces and statues, its steeples and spires, are 
looking down on the sacred places where the pride of Marcus Curtius closed 
the gulf in the Forum; where Nero lulled his dying country to sleep with 
music ; where Cesar, bleeding, bowed his head at Pompey’s feet; where 
fair Virginia’s side was pierced ; where Brutus and Antony each.in his turn 
fired the impulsive Roman heart — where, in short, history was cradled and 
fame caught the first magic note of inspiration —a human comedy is yearly 
enacted which challenges even barbarism in its frenzy and extravagance. 
Hideous monsters stalk the streets; dogs and monkeys, garlanded with 
flowers, dance on the pavements ; impossible priests carry unnaturally huge 
bouquets and blow grotesquely enormous trumpets ; men and women, boys 
and girls, crowded and jumbled together in inextricable confusion, are dis- 
guised and transformed from rational beings into seeming maniacs, crazed 
by savage mirth and joy. It is a revel of Pandemonium, with cries and 
shouts and songs. It seems impossible that sentient beings should so 
stultify and brutalise themselves under the mask of enjoyment. This is 
High Carnival, celebrated in honor of the season of feasting and bodily 
enjoyment just preceding Lent. ~ 

And so, too, on the other hand, all peoples among the civilised nations of 
the earth have their days of holiday and merriment, when the cares of life 
are thrust behind them, and they enter into seasons of feasting and thanks- 
giving. From the ice-bound forests of Sweden and Norway, where the 
nightly offering is laid on the frozen hills for the great spirit of Odin ; along 
the glistening glaciers of Switzerland; over the vine-clad’ hills of France ; 
through the olive groves of Spain, by the green banks of Ximena; under 
the bright skies of Italy, where music dances on the waters and love is 
whispering in the gondola; over the bleak moors of suffering Ireland, where 
the shamrock and thistle wave ; away on the lochs and highlands of bonnie 
Scotland, where the pibroch sounds its wild notes in the glen, and the shrill 
pipe wakes the soft echoes of Lohmon Ben; across the meadow and heath 
and chalky cliffs of Albion, where the brown-haired maidens dance upon the 
green, and the sturdy yeomen sing “God save the Queen ! ”-— everywhere, 
tradition or custom, religious, social or national observance calls at stated 
periods to all God’s creatures ; and the laborer rests from his toil, the wife 
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sets her house in trim, the boy puts aside his irksome task, and the aged 
and the young assemble together to taste the pure delights of home and 
social joys. 

But what are all these gala-days, in deep and holy feeling, in precious 
significance, compared with that universal one which commemorates the 
birth of Christ on earth? Near two thousand years ago a single star moved 
through the heavens, shone on its awe-struck followers, and shed its radiant 
beams upon the lowly spot where Jesus lay. That faithful star remains. It 
ever will remain. Down on the careless, jostling crowds of cities, over the 
silent forest and the plain, silvering the ripples of the murmuring stream 
and cresting the waves of the troubled sea, through the great arches of the 
solemn church, upon the palace and the cot, its steady light is shining still ; 
and every year, peasant and prince, sage and serf, matron and maid, pause 
in their allotted path through life and think of Bethlehem. Then charity 
filleth all hearts and peace reigns supreme. Ata time when He, the Divine 
and Omnipotent, and the inestimably loving and gracious, gave his dearest 
gift — his well-beloved Son — men give good gifts to their fellows, and utter 
hearty wishes for happiness and long life. 

And oh! what a magic, fairy network is entwined about this hallowed 
Christmas! What golden visions, what bounding hopes, what bright 
imaginings accompany its ushering in and attend upon its happy coming ! 
The light dies out on the hearth, and the stockings pendant there in the 
fitful fire-light seem as insatiate spectres gaping for “More! more!” 
Strained eye-lids gently close, eager watching and longing is lulled and 
soothed in slumber, young hearts are somewhat at rest, and the goad genius, 
St. Nicholas, who pauses to linger about the bedside of the dying year, to 
smooth the white locks and hear the failing monarch’s last faint accents, 
catches the whisper, “ Make my dear children happy,” and comes to hover 
o’er the trundle-bed. He has ridden on the fast falling snow-flakes ; his 
coursers have pranced down the slanting beams of the moon, and his 
chariot is resting in the overhanging branches of the sheltering oak. What 
treasures he bears! and how jauntily he bears ‘them! Jewels and toys and 
fruits and games, and everything that can make the innocent childish heart 
leap for joy. He peers over at the blankets, lumped up by chubby forms 
as if a dozen apples were hidden there; shakes his head and his sand-bag 
as if he would be very terrible if an eye should open—and gazes then 
thoughtfully at the great bed where there are not red cheeks, but the faces 
of parents, a little pale and wan and furrowed. Spirits are fluttering about 
these aged sleepers also. The mother smiles as she dreams of one who 
went forth in life’s broad way, was borne on the stormy waves of the tossing 
sea, and went down in the terrible waters of the great deep. Or of the 
noble boy who sank to rest on the field of strife, with his trusty sword in his 
hand and his life-blood welling from his manly heart. Or of the fair, frail 
child, tossed by earth’s passion, who gave her love for weal or woe, as the 
blossom gives its fragrance to the wooing whispers of the fickle wind, and 
died afar off, heart-broken and deserted. Smiling, when her loved one’s 
bones are bleaching on the coral reef? Smiling, when the cold, cold earth 
is hiding a ghastly rent in that youthful breast? Smiling, when the sweet, 
cherished lily is sleeping ’neath the bending willow? Ah! the spirits come 
from above: Christ’s hand parted the sounding waters and called forth the 
dead; Christ’s hand bound up the cruel wound and burst the cerements of 
the tomb; Christ’s hand watered the drooping flower with His spirit and 
took the bruised petals to His bosom. Thrice-blessed be our Christmas, 
which brings such promise to world-weary souls and grief-burdened hearts ! 
But behold ! two priceless pearls are coursing down the the ruddy cheeks of 
Santa-Claus ; they fall on the hearth-stone like drops of mercy from God 
Himself; he puffs. forth clouds of smoke from his pipe as if ashamed of his 
weakness, and presto! change! he goes off in the misty wreaths his cherry 
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lips have formed. A rushing sound is heard, music flutters ’mongst the 
clouds, a long track of brilliant light glides upward—into Heaven, we think ; 
the stars fade out one by one, like drowsy sentinels sinking into sleep — 
and the day of Christmas has dawned! 

Pattering feet are heard, and anxious eyes are gazing at the wondrous 
things mysteriously displayed. The world is abroad and astir with many a 
scheme and plan of mirth and pleasure. Clerks, merchants, and mechanics 
are all ina glow of anticipation and delight. The holly and the mistletoe 
hang from the ceiling, and cheerful lights are burning in the hall. The bells 
ring out in sonorous tones an invitation to the worship of the Most High. 
The organ sounds its simple anthem through the aisle, and gentle hands 
have put the touch of beauty also there. “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ”—** Unto us a Son is born””—are the solemn words above the pulpit, 
clothed in evergreen, type of the undying and eternal. In happy homes are 
sounds of fun and frolic, and pleasing sights and delightful smells of savory 
meats and tempting viands greet the grateful senses on every side. In the 
crowded room, where the ivy is wreathed upon the wall, music sounds and 
laughing couples take their places for the dance. Those girls are fair and 
lovely; with what grace they glide through the measures or whirl in the 
rapid figures of the fairy waltz; their white arms and shoulders flash in 
wondrous beauty, and their every movement is a charm. Their eyes glow 
with a new light too — the light of love ; low whispers have breathed a new 
year and a new life into their guileless hearts, and a bold but cherished guest 
has entered the inner temple of their secret souls. Let them be happy 
while human hearts are warm and loving, and human arms are strong and 
true; though each return of this season of festivity, like the out-running 
tide which swiftly bears the white sails farther and farther out upon the broad 
ocean, are but hastening steps towards the shadows of old age, bowed forms, 
faded beauty, and the twilight of the peaceful grave, where no voice or caress 
of love can awake them to mirth or joy again. 

Alas! alas! Some are dying in squalor; some little babes are starving 
in wretched dens, yet with strength left to lay hold of the robe of the 
Saviour and climb into heaven; some mothers are crushing back the 
breaking heart; some crawling beggars are perishing for a morsel of the 
plenty heaped on yonder groaning board. God help the poor on such a day 
as this! May His mercies reach them, and may the rich of their abundance 
give unto them. And in the words of crippled Tiny Tim: “God bless us, 
every one.” J. H. M. 

ASHES OF SWEETNESS. 
Shake the hearts from the Lilies, low South Winds; 
Breathe, white-hooded Tuberoses sweet : 
Ah, the breath of my white-throated Baby 
Was sweeter than all! Ay, his feet 
Bent the green grass with wee prints of sunshine, 
The hushed blades lie drooping away ! 
I have tasted Life’s ashes of sweetness : 
His cradle is empty to-day ! JENDWINE. 





SoME of the good things in Father Prout’s Religues are worth occasional 
repetition for the benefit of those who may not read the fun of the past in 
bulk. For instance, the play on Erasmus’s name, attributed to his loving 
friend, Sir Thomas More: 

“ Queritur unde tibi sit nomen, Erasmus ?— Eras Mus!” 


And his reply: ; 
ed 


“Si sum Mus ego, te judice Summus ero! 
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LITTLE BEAUTY. 
(To a LittLe Wire.) 


I, 


You are very fair to-night, 
Little Beauty ! 

With vines your hair is dight, 
Like a Dryad ; 

And smile and light enhance 

Your lips that do entrance, 

Your eyes where diamonds dance, 
Never tired. 


II, 


Ah, should he come to-night, 
Little Beauty ! 
One moment in the light 
Standing lonely ; 
Watching through the open door, 
How your feet glance on the floor; 
The next—a low glad cry! 
Clinging arm and filling eye 
Show, howe’er you smile, you sigh 
For him only. 
: Mary CARROL. 


WE find an amusing specimen of the jargon —law-French and English 
mixed — used in the old reports, quoted by Lord Braybrooke in a note to 
Pepys’s Diary :— 

“Richardson, Ch. Just. de. C. Banc. al Assises at Salisbury, in summer 
1631, fuit assault per prisoner, la condemne pur felony ; que puis son con- 
demnation, ject un brickbat a le dit Justice, qui narrowly mist; et pur ceo 
immediately fuit indictment drawn, per Noy [the Attorney-General], envers 
le prisoner, et son dexter manus ampute, and fix at gibbet, sur que luy meme 
immediatement hange in presence de Court.”—Chie/-Fustice Treby’s Notes 
to Dyer’s Reports, p. 188, 6. 





A VALUED correspondent favors us with the following communication :— 
To the Editor of THe SouTHERN MAGAZiNE: 


Sir:— Among the very entertaining items of your MAGAZINE of Sep- 
tember, we find a review of Reade’s Zerrible Temptation. The reviewer 
fully lays bare the coarse fabric offered under the above title, but is he not 
too charitable in his excuse for the author? Does he not do injustice to the 
public taste? Through your columns we beg to be permitted a few earnest 
words relative to his concluding remarks, in which he expresses the possi- 
bility that the obscenity of the book is consequent to the Aopular demand. 

It cannot be denied that, had Mr. Reade turned his efforts in a cleanlier 
direction, he could have dealt to the public a feast which would not only have 
been devoured by those who /ave enjoyed the unhealthy excitement of this 
“long story or tale,” but also by the refined class of society, who have 
turned away disgusted from this piece of falsification which has been placed 
before them. His fa/ent is capable of excelling in whatever he undertakes 
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in his line. He would greatly increase his popularity were he to follow the 
higher promptings of his genius; nor does the alleged reason for lowering 
himself, as he has done, hold strong. Charles Reade cannot forfeit his 
position by keeping his works pure. Let him furnish the world one in the 
spirit of truth, and he would but double the eager hands stretched forth to 
grasp it. Let it be honest to nature, not forging false forms ; let it be one 
that “blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” We must change the 
words of Portia, were we to apply the quotation to A Zerrible Temptation, 
since without doubt “it defileth him who gives and him who takes.” The 
author treads upon the “ wee tipped flowers” of beauty, and gathers for us 
the briars of vice; and in these he becomes entangled himself, since even 
they are not of artistic growth. His only character that is recognisable and 
consistent is his Mrs. Richard Bassett; and she could have been created by 
a nursery maid, so common is the type. Does Mr. Reade know what a true 
woman is, that he sculptors Lady Bassett in pure marble, and daubs her 
with hideous paints? He shows us a creature whose mature is overfilled 
with poisonous weeds, then expects us to close our eyes of reason to see 
a flower of kindliness and love blooming therefrom. We smile at the shallow 
attempt, and ask, “ Do men gather grapes of thorns ?” etc. 

His delineation of character throughout is terribly defective, displaying a 
remarkable ignorance of humanity in one whose mind we had respected. 
He draws together antagonistic qualities, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that they cannot unite, or meeting, pass into a nothingness which oppresses 
the senses of the most ordinary intellect. Is this the result of carelessness ? 
Is this also the result of “ popular demand”? Would that we could be 
convinced of no greater deficiency. This Zerrible Temptation we would 
banish from society as a low, weak, and imbecile production, false from 
beginning to end. False in moral, condoning, as it does, the blackest sins 
before God ; false in its views of life; false in its portraiture of character. 
both evil and good; false in plan and false in purpose. In intellectual 
circles its fate will be — the flames. It must materially deteriorate from the 
reputation of its author, even if he gives us something true to life and less 
insipid in the future — while it will find few so low as to enjoy it. Let us 
beg Mr. Reade to take his pen once more, giving us something worthier 
himself, that may take away the taste of this nauseating dish. Its reception 
will prove that the readers of our time have zo¢ so totally lost the refinement 
that brought breathless listeners to the author of a Jeanie Deans, as the 
reviewer states to be the case. 

I am, Sir, &c., * ° 





As a number of our readers have expressed a desire to hear some further 
“ Adventures of the Doctor,” we have pleasure in informing them that “the 
Doctor” has promised to resume them in our January No. 
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My Rival Lovers.—M etic Prwer 

fTouston, a te - 66 
Nearest Peril of cand can 

Hand Browne, . 417 
New Heresy.—/Prof. Thos. R. "Price, 452 
Novel, The, as a Work of Art.— 

“ Elzey Hay” css 3a 
On the Abuse of Books —Prof. C 

Woodward Hutson, ‘ - 536 
Our Parties in — Miss P. Pem- 

berton, ; oe + ee 
“ Quia Multum Amavit.”—“ Barton 

Grey”, 290 
Rape of a Tombstone.—J/rs. F. P. 

Pa 580 
Report of Operations on Morris 

Island.—Gen. 7: Beauregard, 45 


iv INDEX. 


Pack, 
REVIEWS:— Alabama Claims, 236. 
Among my Books, 247. Angel in 
the Cloud, 369. Art in Greece, 759. 
Draper’s History of the War, 369. 
Dukesborough Tales, 499. Goethe’s 
Poems and Ballads, 755. Journal of 
Young Lady of Virginia, 121. Life of 
Gen’! Lee, 367. New School History 
U.S., 116, Paris Burnt by the Com- 
mune, 499. Pike County Ballads, 504. 
Reginald Archer, 113. River of Life, 
630. Terrible Temptation, 365. 
Thanatos Athanatou, 244. The Hol- 
combes, 757. Travels in Central 
America, 248. Waddell’s Greek and 
Latin Grammars, 498. Wilde’s Sum- 
mer Rose, 634. Women, 757. Words 
and their Uses, 246. Words, their 
History and Derivation, 248. 
Rise of a Commune in the Twelfth 
Century.—Wm. Hand Browne, 174 
Run to Earth.— Henri Voir-Méry, 105 
227; 465, 747 


Scene, not Acted.—Zdward Spencer, 606 
Shooting Stars and Aerolites.—Prof. 

W. Le Roy Po ae 18 
Sister of Charity.—A/fred Spe ncer, * 615 
Slaves of the Ring.—Zdw. Spencer, 734 
Some of Our (L ocal) Great Men.— 


Col. Fohn S. Holt, . . . « 3 
Sovereignty in the United States — 
P. C. Centz, ‘ - 479, 540 


Spider’s-Web Papers. tol, Fohn 
S. Holt, + 129, 257, 383) 513, 641 
Story of Nine Travellers —Lauris- 


ee: 6 «6 * se Bow Ce eee 
Streak of Luck.—D. P. Ram- 
wy 4: Se eaw =e 


PAGE. 
The Brilliant Era.—Prof. C. Wood- 
ward Hutson, . - 328 
The Capture of the “ Maple Leaf.”— 
Mn Te tle 2 302 
The City of "Pestilence. —Samuel 
Selden, . . - 591 
The Doctor’s Kiss. —Edur ard Ss. 
Gregory, 427 


The German Lied of E arly Days. — 
Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, . . 404 
The Lost Cause. — Oak- 


smith, . - 449 
The Nearest Peril ‘of England. — 

Wm. Hand Browne, . + 417 
The Novel as a Work of Art.— 

“ Elzey Hay” . - 292 
The Rape of a Tombstone.— Mrs. 

FS. Pa Pi Fre « - 580 


The Rise of a Commune in ‘the 
Twelfth Century.— Wm. Hand 
Browne, 174 

Thought in Music.—A. E. Kroeger, 586 

Trait 7 Chinese Character.—Znri- 


gue Parmeighe, - 216 
Two of the D’ Aubignés, —Rev. A. 
A. Benton, . . ° . = 


Under the Setting Sun.—Morrison 
Heady, a + 209 

U nnoticed Curiosity of L iterature. — 
Rev. W. W.Lord,D.D. . . . 354 


Vashti, a Dramatic Fragment.— 
Dh eee, » «se ee 
Vigil, A.—Mary Carroll, . 
Visit to Fred.— Anne S. Deas, —s 
Voice of the South.—dward S. 
Gregony, wt ot - 612 


Woods, and their Relations to Cli- 
mate.—F., Ebener, Ph. D. . «ae 
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Silk & Guanaco Umbrellas | 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 





HATS, FURS and UMBRELLAS, 


Opposite Barnum’s, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. 
PRETZMAN, 


R. Q. TaAYLor, 
Wu. W. 
G. B. 8. LansDOWNE. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D, 





SOPER’S 


Price list School Desks sent on 






BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 


application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL DESK, 
The best in the world. 


FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, 
Mrs, ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 


TERMS PER SESSION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Board, Washing and Lights, $109.00; Tuition in English, 
Senior Class, $25.00; Tuition in English, Intermediate 
Class, $20.00; Tuition in English, Junior Class, $16.00; 
Tuition in English, Primary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting and Fancy Work, at Profes- 
sors’ rates. For further particulars, address the prin 
cipal, Alezandria, Va. 


BRINLY PLOWS 


A EST AND CHEAPEST IN USE, 
= 





< 
> 





Have taken over 250 Premiums at 
Fairs throughout the South. Send for 









ae illustrated Cataloguewith 
ee - & Price List,and certificates 
os y of planters who use them. 
5 4 SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
moa BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 
== Lovuisvitze, Ky. 





Music, sweet 


hath it charms for thy soul? Yield to its in- fluence, Give its spirit eon-trol— 





The Celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury Pianos, the Leading Instruments. 


We have 


the reputation of selling Frst Class Organs and Pianos, from 10 to 20 per cent. 


cheaper than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 


H. SANDERS & CO. 
79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Brilliant Offer! Sixteen Months for a Year] 


To ary person who will remit us $4 (which is the regular subscription price), we will send THE GALAXY 
from September, 1871, to January, 1873. Anthony Trollope’s great story, the Kustace Diamonds, commenced in the 


— THE GALAXY 


Is the best American Magazine. No Family can afford to do without «#. 


. It gives more good and attractive reading matter for the money than any other periodical or book published in 
the country. 


The leading newspapers pronounce THE GALAXY the Best and Most Ably Edited American Magasine. 


THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
It coussins thoughtful articles by our ablest writers. It contains sketches of life and adventure. It has 
Serial Stories by our best novelists. It has Short Stories in each Number. It has Humerous Articles In each 


pomber, which are a constant source of delight to the public. In each number is a complete review of the world of 
terature, 


The New Department of “Scientific Miscellany’? Appears in Each Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
tee 35 Cents per Number.  -» & - — Subscription Price, $4 per year. 


attun SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 





TWO BRILDDIANT NOVELS. 
I 


Justin McCarthy's New Story, 
LADY JUDITH: 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS, ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, bound in paper, $1.25. Price, bound in cloth, $2.00. 
It is one of the most attractive stories which has been published for many a day, with all the brilllancy of style 


for which Mr. McUVarthy is noted, and at the same time a most dramatic aud exciting plot. 1t will be read with 
interest by thousands. 
II. 


OVERLAND: 


A NOVEL By J. W. DE FOREST, Author of “* Kate Beaumont,” etc., ete. 


One Volume, Octavo. Price, bound in paper, $1.00. Price, bound in cloth, $1.7. 
It 1s a story of great interest and power, and at the same time gives a most vivid and wonderful description oi 
»verland trip to California. In word-painting this story probably has never been surpassed 


Either of the above works sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt of the price. For SaLe BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


G77 Broadway, New York. 





A VALUABLE RELIGIOVS BOOE. 
SEED TRUTHS: , 


OR, 
BIBLE VIEWS OF MIND, MORALS, AND RELICION. 


By PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D., Author *. Philosophy of Benevolence, etc., etc. One Volume, 12mo. 
rice, $1.75. 


What Dr. Robinson, Professor in Rochester Theological Seminary thinks of the book: 


“IT have read SEED TRUTHS, and find that its pages, as its title indicates, stimulate to reflection. They are 
also quishening to the religious life. On some points 1 might not entirely agree with you, but on all that is essential 
we should doubtless be at one. ; 

“ Your unvarying aim to carry the mind of the reader beyond the letter to the spirit of Scripture—to show 
that what you call the “exterior views of Scripture” is faulty without the “interior ”—that Christianity as au 
objective creed is powerless without the subjective principle of life—is excellent. Orthodoxy of life is quite as 
essential as orthodoxy of ereed. May your book have many readers,” 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 

“The results reached are the matured results of one who says he has given fifty years of reflection to the 
subject aud five or six years in putting the results into shape. We hive read the book with some care and With muck 
interest. It certainly contains many seed truths in worais and religion, tersely aud ireshly expressed.” 

Sent by mail ou receipt of the price. 


. SHELDON & COMPANY, 


‘ Ni:Ww YORK. 
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A. L. Innzs, JR. J. NEwTon Greee. 








Adams Express Building, 164 W. Baltimore Street. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive you. urders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 


REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 





| BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab. 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, JOURNALS, Copyinc Books 
Hore. Recisters, Casu, SALES aND CHECK Boogs, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS RBBOUND. 
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—— toe “** THE LIVING AGE’ kas no 
equal in any country.” — fiom the 
Press, Philadelphia. 

te “The best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications.”’ — From the Nation, New York. 

Ie “It stands at the head of nine- 
teenth-century literature.” — from the 
Evening Journal, Chicago. 

te “The best periodical in Amer- 
ica.” — From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, 


Of which more than One Hundred Volumes have been published, has received the commendation 
of the most eminent men of the country; and it admittedly “continues to stand at the head of 























— 


its class.” ! 
IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, giving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages 
each, or more than Three Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly 5} 


enabling it to present with a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poctry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The ablest and most cultured intellects in every department of Literature, Politics, 
Bcience, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great 
Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of i 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate { 
interest, or of solid, permanent value. . 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and V 


literary taste, 
Extracts from Recent Notices. 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. From the Philadelphta Evening Bulletin. j d 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are “The most admirable thesaurus of current reading 
now in the field, to qheese, should ooptataly ehease now collected in any country."’ 

‘THe Livine AGE.’... Noris there in any library snoies S 
that I know of,so much instructive and entertaining “ From the Illinois State Journal. e 
reading in th ber of volumes."* It has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 

6 © same num aay vou mes. tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 

“*None of the eclectics can be matched with this | finest poetry, of the English language, are here 
as to substantial value and interest." gathered together."’ 

From the New-York Evening Post. From the Milwaukie Daily Sentinel. 

“The editors permit nothing good in the whole “More than ever indispensable, in these days of | 
range of the European magazines and reviews to es- | frequent publication in expensive English reviews, c 
cape them....In noothersingle publication can there | of articles on the great questions of current inquiry, 
be found so much of sterling literary excellence." by such men as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and 

From the Boston Post. many others. : p 

“It gives to its readers more than three thousand From the Mobile Daily Register. 
double-column octavo pages @ year, of the most “Still peerless among periodicals in value to the 
py meg Tetre, and entertaining reading of | reader."’ pi 
the day. istory, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, . . 
science, politics, criticism, art, — what is not here?? “Tts orem Se Pastis, Sun Francie, to it 
It is the only compilation that presents with a satis- ISS PULMCAOD Uh Weekly DUMDCES gives CO It & 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, the best | pry asvaumnee vot od _ snonthiy ene 
literature of the almost innumerable, and generally | * “2° Spirit an freshness of its contents.’ 
inaccessible, European quarterlies, monthlies, and From the Chicago Daily Republican, 
weeklies, —a literature embracing the productions “Tt occupies a field filled by no other periodical. 
of the ablest and most cultured writers living."’ The subscriber to * Lirre.y’ finds himself in pos- 


From the Williams Quarterly. 

“It is inexhaustible. It has as much that is good 

as a dozen ordinary magazines combined."* 
From the Advance, Chicago. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest... It is a monthly 
that comes every week."* 

From the Lutheran and Missionary, Phila. 

**An extraordinary value marks many of the art!- 
cles of this publication, because they are the produc- 
tions of the ablest men of our times."’ 





session at the end of the year, of four large volumes 
of such reading as can be obtained wn no other form, 
and comprising selections from every department of 
science, art, philosophy, and belles-lettres. Those 
who desire & THOROUGH COMPENDIUM Of all that is 


admirable and noteworthy in the literary world will 
be spared the trouble of wading through the sea of 
reviews and magazines published abroad; for they 


will find the essence of all compacted and concerns 
trated here."* 

From the Christian Examiner, Richmond, 

“ The great eclectic of this country." 


Published weekly at $8,00 a year, free of postage. An ext i 
getting up a Club of five New Selouibien Kaivese” ee 


LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 


(“* Possessed of * Litrei.'s Lrvina Acr* and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation." — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin."*} ; 

For Zen Dollars, Tue Livinea Ack, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Home Literature named below, will be sent to one address for 


a viz.,— 


ARPER'S MONTHLY (or WEEKLY or Bazar), To® ATLANTIC Montnty, Lrrrixcotr’s MonTaty, 
Tne GALAXY, OLD AND New, Tne OVERLAND MONTHLY, or APPLETON'S JOURNAL (weekly); or, for 


$5.50, Tuz Livine Aeg and Our Youne Folks. Address as abeve. 
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TOUR NEW PREMIUM. 


—_—— Oe 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 





‘‘AsxinG A Briessinc” (“Das Tischgebet,’) 
By PROF. JORDAN, or Dissevporr. 


ad 





An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 204 x 153, 
strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium for a 
club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHeRN Macazine. The 
picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 


part of the United States. 


The Retail Price of the Picture is Seven Dollars and a Half. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


° 








This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers. 
Is taken by the, best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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PHOSPIIATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


(Its Nitrogen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
f from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meal. 





) THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
CAPITAL, * + + + + $200,000. 
JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 
JAMES H,. BANKER, Treasurer. 
TRUSTEES: 

JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 
ABRAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 
Cc. J. BAKER, (President Canton Company,) Baltimore. 
THOMAS J. HAND, 31 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 
—_————__——, New York. 

SEND FoR CIRCULARS. 

THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 

TRADE MAREK, (P. O. Box 802.) 31 and 33 Broadway, N. Y. 





The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures 
applied during September and early part of October ; producing a growth which 
protects the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
that the crop will make an early start in spring, and outstrip the weeds. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED | JUST PUBLISHED 
| . 
| 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL WOMEN ; 


CHRONICLES OF THE LATE WAR. 


BY 


| MARY TUCKER MAGILL. 






_ 


This most attractive story is a sequel 

to “The Holcombes,” which has met 

COMFRIEING with such favor. The scenes are laid 

Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, | i" the regions devastated by the late 

f war; and the narrative abounds in 

Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, graphic accounts of the strange adven- 

| tures, perils, and the sufferings which 

befel so many hapless families that 
of several superior modern styles, and many | were exposed to its ravages. 

other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL,” Price, $1.75 mailed, prepaid, on re- 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. ceipt of price. 


SCIIOOL FURNITURE 





J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. | TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
Publishers and Manufacturers, | PUBLISHERS, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York, , BALTIMORE. 
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| | }HIS periodical (formerly the New Ec ectic) is now 
F THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South ; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 
as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
ore. want of an adequate literary organ. | 
An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority, relative to the late war ; thus preserv- 
yr ing authentic materials for the future historian. 
N. ¥ Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 
improvement, are at all times welcomed. 
nures ff No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor 
which will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons of 
‘hem, any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 
Ample space is devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, } 
essays, and humorous sketches from the best Southern‘writers, 
— so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle. 
3D. Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 
Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Genl. G. T. en 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Genl. J. A. | 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Rev. R, L. babe ey, D. D., 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, 
WAR 1 Prof. S. S. Haldeman, Prof. Thos. R. Price, | 
he | Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Paul H. Hayne, | 
Prof. W. LeRoy Brown, Miss Mollie E. Moore, } 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, Sidney Lanier, 
} Edward Spencer, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Col. Jno. S. Holt, C. W. Hills, 
| Edwd. 8. Gregory, J. H. Myrover, 
| | Miss Nettie Power Houston, * Phil emon Perch,” 
Prof. W. H. Waddell, ** Pearl Rivers,” 
sequel | “‘ Barton Grey,” “* Elzey Hay.” 
et 
aw and many others. 
re laid . : sail | 
1e late | TERMS:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To 
ee Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. For club-rates address 
nds in | | the publishers. Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 
adven- | cents. 
which MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 
5 that | | 
Wm. HAnD Browne, £ditor. BALTIMORE. 
on re | | 
| 
.S, — - —_—— - $$$ 
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PrP. HANSON HISS & CO. 
45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masenic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 


BNGLISH PERIODICALS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jlustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Athenaum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 








JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 

This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 

to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a eonse- 

quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
. EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 

The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints 
,pints and quarter pints.) &@”A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 

N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


OI 
> ” Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 








TURNBULL BROTHERS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS ! 


Standard Books, Illustrated Books, 
LONDON, PARIS, AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
Send for our} CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, mailed free. 


8 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
NEW YORE. 








CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS ON ANY DESIRED SPECIALTY. 
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COLEMAN & ROGERS 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 


PEARLS, 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 
Missisquot, Kissengen, Vichy, 
Congress Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 
Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur 
High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 
Washington, Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
| Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, &c. 


RICH JEWELRY, 
‘SsearvmM AALVId SAA TIS 


DIAMONDS, 
‘MEVMAETATIS ONITAAIS 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
RE. EXTRACT OF MALT, 


FINE Ty TCHES. Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST'S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


| 
_~ r . . _— | "Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
85 W. Baltimore Street. | snd carefully dled. es 


VY 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, | 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
Hon. A. A. DAL tay he Georgia Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, fascocie, Mad, 
NDS. Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. 7° ARCHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD 

Col. E. G. AW ON, Georgia. A. ye Alexandria, Va. 
NM JOHNSTON: - vy. 8. Att'y, Washington, D.C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 

“ E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, S.C. Rev. J. M. BONNELL, facon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U. 8. Army, J. W BURKE, aie Va. ;= EMPIE, Wilmington, N. C. 

Fort Mouroe. ose B a ae ne Farevtoviite, 0. W. HANDLAN, W heeling, W. Va. 

Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. NO. R. CLARKE, Ellicott City, Md. Hon, ‘A.H TARDING, Danville, Ky. 

E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va 


Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
auiders or spina! column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbcew. 
at kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


» DING « O Vee eae. 
DERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended te, 


he Express, to any part of the Country. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


| | WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


| Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of | 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 
Baltimore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. | 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Lock-StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


53 N. Cuarves St., BALTIMORE, MD. 218 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
6:3 Broapway,. New Yorx. 191 Lake St., Cuicaco. 
1307 Cuestnut St., PHirapecpuia. 349 Wasnincton St., Boston. 





UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 











ESTABLISHED 1821. 


0 


WALTER GROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS 


Wholesale and Retaij 


Ovua P 30VI BZ INGILSZA 











EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 








WINDOW DECOR 




















